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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



" Would it be possible to comprise the history of the- ftaliSD 
Bepublics in asingle vohime?" This question, addressed to me 
by I>r. Lardoer, the learned editor of the Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
gave birth to the present work. It was flattering to me to be 
associated, in a great historical undertaking, with the most 
distinguished Eoglish writers ; but, at a moment when the rights 
ofnalJonsare weighed anew in the balance of public opinion, — 
when difdotnacy and war have been invoked, in turn, togive or 
take away from nations the faculty of advancing without limit 
in civilisation, under their respective laws ; — at such a moment 
it was stiU more flattering and precious, in my eyes, to lay before 
the two powerful nations which glory in being without a master, 
the claims of ill-fated Italy to enjoy the same freedom. I thus 
found the opportunity of presenting, in the two languages of 
freemen, the memory of what Italy was the first to achieve for 
obtaining the greatest of blessings, — the memory of the impulse 
and example which she gave, and which all others but Pollowed, 
—and, at the same time, the memory of those crimes of her 
oppressors which have robbed her of the advantages with which 
she has endowed the rest of the human race. It seecned to me 
that the more rapid my recital of the starting up of Italy from her 
slumber, — of her struggles, her misfortunes, and her glories,^ 
the stronger would be the impression, and the greatet- the facility 
with which 1 could seize, in the history of Italian freedom, that 
unity of interest which escapes in the simultaneous existence of 
a hundred independent states. I was already fkmiliarised by 
long study with this history, in all its details. After having pre- 
sented it in sixteen volumes, 1 no longer felt that influence of 
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novelty by which petty facts often seduce authors iato the belief 
that every notion which it has cost them much labour to acquire 
must have a proportionate value with the reader. I could sacri- 
fice details aud episodes without regret. I knew, in some sort, 
by experience, the vicissitudes which in Italy produced lasting 
results i and those whidi, on the contrary, produced none. I 
undertook, then, not an abrii^ment of my great work, but an 
entirely new history, in which, with my eyes fixed solely on the 
free peoi^e of the several ItaUan states, I have studied to portray, 
within a compass wbich should be compatible with animation and 
interest, tbeir first deUverance, their heroism, and their misfor- 
tunes. 1 have confined myself within the limits assigned to me : 
it is for the reader to Judge whether I have employed them with 
due advantage. 

. j: C. L. DE SlSHOHDl. 
Ltmdon, January, 1852. 
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ITALIAN REPUBLICS. 



INtBODUCTION. 



The republics which aoarished in Italy during the middle ages 
have neither been attached by ancient alliances, nor opposed by 
loDg rivalries and wars, 'to the powers which divide Europe at 
this day. From this it might be supposed that their histwy is 
altogether of secondary importance, and that each pet^le, after 
having studied its own, should give precedence over that of the 
Italians to the history either of hereditary allies, or of those who, 
by a prejudice of barbarism, are called natural enemies. It would 
be a great error : history has no true importanee but as it contains 
a moral lesson. It should be explored, not for scenes of carnage, 
but for instructions in the government of mankind. The know- 
ledge of times past is good only as it instructs us to avoid mistakes, 
to imitate virtues, to improve by experience : but the pre-eminent 
object of this study,— the science of governing men for their 
advantage, of developing their individual faculties, intellectual 
and moral, for their greater happiness,— that political philosophy, 
began in modern Europe only with the Italian republics of the 
middle ages, and from them difTused itself over other nations. 

After the destruction of the Roman empire, which carried away 
ancient civilisation with it in its fall, power henceforth, through 
many generations, belonged only to barbarians, exercising with 
their brutal passions the rights of conquest over human society. 
There was no longer a government, no longer an association of 
ail the inhabitants of a country organised for the common good : 
society was divided between (lie conquerors and the conquered. 
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The fonner, indeed, bad a spirit of independence : they were 
companions united under their chief, to satisfy in common thdr 
rapacity and luxury ; it was their glory to be feared, to be obeyed, 
and to be revenged. Ait^ having exhausted their caprices on 
the vanquished, they delighted in hearing such feats celebrated 
by their poets at festivals, as great deeds in which they took pride. 
For those, on the contrary, wbo bad fallen under the yoke of the 
. barbarians, therewas no protection to be expected; there was no 
government formed even partly for their advantage— in short, 
there Vrm do social bond. Tlkey Were CMnpelted bo laboar, that 
th^ coQ(jueiw« might enjoy^—tn Buffef , and bn hMmUiated, that 
those might pride themselves on their donunation. Such was 
the state of Europe for a long period after the fall of the Roman 
empire, — a state of which the history offers but little real instruc- 
tion, and on which perhaps it may be as well not to dwell. We 
are easily seduced by the display of energy : the courage of the 
barbarians, employed only in crime and devastation, attracts us 5 
long rivalries sometimes appear to us as a reason for hatred 
between descendants -. and a poetic hue still disguises ages which 
can only teach us one lesson — to avert at all price their return. 

Useful history, that (A which the knowledge should be univer- 
sally diffused, bepns only with the period when the victors and 
vanquished, inhabitants of the same country, were fused into one 
people i and still more decisively when they became united by a 
single bond, the puMic good, at the period when the government 
belonged to the people, and not the people to the government. 
The fusion of conquerors and conquered was more or less rapid 
in the different states of Europe : in some it lowered the former, 
in others it raised the latter ; and public order cannot be con- 
sidered as having been established till the people were no longer 
confounded with the property which they created for the use of 
their masters. After the invasion of the barbarians, the people 
every where belonged, in the first instance, to the army ; but, aS 
the army must preserve its organisation to remain powerful, it 
could not exist without a chief: the power of the chief was often 
confounded with that of his soldiers, who sometimes found it 
advantageous to invest him with almost despotic authority. Tliua 
it frequently happened that the chief, called by the barbarians 
king, fVom having been no more than the deputy chosen by the 
army, became its master. He had ruled forthe army, by the army, 
andMally he ruled the army itself: government from being mili- 
tary became patrimonial ; the people and the army belonged alike 
to the king, and were governed solely for the advantage of the 
king. In the midst of these governments, either military or patri- 
monial, when Gaul belonged to the Franks, Spain to the Vis^ths, 
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Ei^land to the Saxotis, and at a later period to the Normans, or 
when each of these countries bdonged to a king or the dominant 
race, Italy began early to feel, and to declare, that she belonged 
only to herself —to assume authority, and to exercise it for her 
own advantage. Italy, tnTsded by the barbarians, like the other 
western states, pillaged, oppressed, and disorganised, could, no 
more than they, repel the invaders or expel them, and constitute 
ha«elf a single state. There, as elsewhere, the ancient social 
body was annihUated -, but there, more than elsewhere, the prin- 
ciple of l\te remained in the fragments of the broken colossus : 
the Italians succumbed as a nation, but the component parts of 
their grand social union, their cities and towns, the first elements 
in some sort of what forms a nation, arose and defended them- 
selves on their own account; every smaller association of men, 
which had survived the great one, had the courage to exist for 
itself— to feel that it had interests to protect, sentiments above 
fear, and virtues that deserved success. The Italians sought the 
good of all, not that of masters at the expense- of slaves. Their 
hearts first told them, and their reason confirmed, that they had 
still a country : for her they set the first example of those public 
virtues which became the pattern of Europe. From the moment 
they formed their own governments, and formed them for the 
common good, they prospered : while every other nation suffered, 
they rose in intelligence as well as virtue. The exercise of com- 
merce and the arts augmented their wealth, and fixed on them the 
attention of other nations ; their example enlightened the smaller 
associations framed in the towns of the rest ofEurope, and imitat- 
ing them at a distance ; their experience directed the meditations 
of some superior minds formed in the government of the Italian 
republics, who rose from the practice to the theory of civil society, 
and showed, not only to thetr own country, but to future nations 
and ages, theobject to which all human associations should tend, 
and the best meang by which to attain it. 

In the mean time, while the Italian republics increased in popu- 
lation, intelligence, virtue, and wealth, the patrimonial govern- 
ments of the rest of Europe advanced also, but in another man- 
ner. Nations made some slow progress in civilisation ; their chiefs 
increased in power, not by the developement of the resources tJ 
th^r people, but by the agglomeration of new states ; their king- 
doms, subject to the laws of inheritance and primogeniture, which 
always cause, and in no long period, the extinction of rich fami- 
lies, had grown, as the patrimony of the wealthy grows, by inhe- 
ritance, by marriage, and by the abuse of power. The ancient 
sovereign families had, for the most part, become extinct, if nc t in 
all (heir branches, at least in the eldest ; and their territories had 
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accumulated on a few survivors in the younger branches. About 
; tea powerful succeeded a hundred feeble princes. Towards the 
end of the fifteenth century, the chiefs of the Frwich, German, 
and Spanish nations were tempted to invade Italy, allured by the 
marvellous opulence of a country where the plunder of a single 
town afforded sometimes greater riches than they could wrest 
from millions of their own subjects. The most frivolous pretexts 
sullSced; and, during forty years of war, that prosperous and 
beautiful country was ravaged by all the various nations which 
could find their way into Italy. The insatiable brigandage cA these 
new barbarians at length destroyed the opulence which had 
allured them; but the soldiers of Uie north and west carried into 
their own countries, along with the treasures of the Italians, the 
instruction and example of a more advanced civilisation : nume- 
rous germs of a- better state of things, carried away from the 
Italian republics of the middle ages, were spread over the rest of 
Europe. Let us not, while we now reap the harvest, foi^et the 
parent soil. 

It is this first developement of the Italian nation, thus instruc- 
tive to every Other, that we here purpose shortly to retrace. Wa 
have endeavoured to include in a single volume a summary of 
the events of which the Italian peninsula was the theatre, from 
tbe fall of the Roman empire to the end of the Middle Age. This 
summary will not satisfy the philosopher, who Wishes to distin- 
guish in the mass of general history the peculiar genius of each 
people, to follow institutions from their birth, to know their 
action and their defects, to study man in his various circum- 
Stanees, and to see depicted individuals as well as nations. We 
refer those who can bestow time and attention on historical 
studies to the much larger work which we have already published 
on the same subject : Uiey will there find ample details, and they 
will be put in the way to obtain still more. Proposing to oui^ 
selves here only a summary of facts, and a mere luminous view 
of tbe ideas they suggest, in order to satisfy the curiosity of those 
whocan give only a limited time and attention to the study of 
history, we have abstained from all referencesi wehave con- 
sidered it useless to cite authorities which we have made known 
elsewhere ; and, above all, we have endeavoured to make the 
following pages universally iateUigible without the aid of any 
other book. 
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Slate of Ibe Population ofltal^ at the Fall of the Roman Empire in the Fifth 
Century.— Ital; tormented during Ave Ceaturies by the luccessifB InvaElons 
of Barbarians.— FtKt EfforU of Towns, la tbe Tenth Ceatury, to defend and 
goTeni themselves. 

Ahciebt Ualy Iwt her freedom in the conquests of the Roman 
republic. Her numerous and warlike people had long d^ended 
themselves, either in the chain of mountains which, issuing from 
the southern Alps, crosses the whole length of It^yj or in the 
vast and rich plains to the east of that chain, formerly occupied 
by the Cisalpine Gauls. This people disappeared ;, their cities, 
enlarged and embellished by the Romans, lost all independence, 
all remembrance of nationality ; the land was no longer cultivated 
but by slaves; when the Roman republic itself in its turn also 
lost its freedom. Rome held sway over the greatest part of the 
known world; but, under the necessity of employing despotic 
authority, in order to secure the obedience of the army, and the 
distant provinces, she finally became herself the property of the 
master whom she bad imposed on others. One of the early suc- 
cessors of Augustus had granted to every Italian the rights of 
citizenship in Rome; but those rights had ceased to confer a 
participation in the sovereignty of the republic. On the other 
hand, the inhabitants of the municipalities of Italy, in becoming 
Roman citizens, renounced no one of the rights of then* native 
cities, of which they might be either jealous or proud. 

Italy continued to decline rapidly under the emperors: the 
component parts were no longer in due proportion. Rome con- 
tained about two or three thousand senatorial families, whose 
luxury and splendour surpassed all the pomp now displayed by 
Oie greatest nobles of our richest monarchies ; but whose effemi- 
nacy and pusillanimity shrunk from all the active offices of life. 
These families were often decimated by despotism ; their property- 
was frequently confiscated ; and they became rapidly extinct ; but 
others arrived from the provinces to take their place. They were 
surrounded by an immense j^pulation, lodged in miserable 
houses, almost the only property they possessed. Rome contained 
several millions of inhabitants : the smallest number only exer- 
cised the necessary arts and employments of life, and even this 
more active part of the population (composed chiefly of foreigners 
and fi-eedmen) left the manual work entirely to slaves; the 
remainder, all those who gloried in the title of Roman citizen, 
who had [long despised every vocation but the military service, 
henceforward rejected even that, and lived in absolute idleness : 
supported by distributions of corn and largesses from the pobKe 
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treasury, they passed their days in the bath, the circus, and the 
amphitheatre. The state not only supported them, but took upon 
itself the charge of amusing them by gratuitous public spectacles. 
Whole famiUes became extinct from the vices engendered by 
idleness ; but their place was continually supplied by the crowd 
which flocked from the provinces to enjoy a iife (rf indolcoce, 
largesses, immunities, and public shows. 

Italy was covered with cities : the greater number of those now 
existing flourished in at least equal splendour in the time of the 
Roman empire; some, such as Milan, Verona, Bologna, Capua,, 
were so considerable as to present an image of Rome, with their 
circus, their amphitheatre, their tumultuous and idle population, 
their riches, and then- poverty. Their administratioa was nearly 
republican, most commonly composed, after the example of 
Rome, of a curia, or municipal senate elected by the people, and 
of duumvirs, or annual consuls. In all these towns, among the 
first class of inhabitants were to be found the proprietors of the 
neighbouring land, lodged in palaces with their slaves and freed- 
men ; secondly, the artisans and shopkeepers whom their con- 
sumption established around them ; lastly, a crowd of idle people, 
who had.preswred just enough of land to supply, with the 
strictest economy, the means of existence. It does not appear 
that there was any prosperous manufactory in Italy. All manual 
labour, as well in towns as in the country, was executed by slaves. 
Objects of luxury, for the most part, came from Asia. War bad 
for a long time been the only occupation of the Italians^ for almg 
period, too, the legions had beeij levied partly among the Romans, 
and partly among their aUies in Italy; but, under the ranperors, 
the distrust of the master seconded the luxurious efieminacy of 
the subject ; the Italians finally renouaced even war, and the 
legions were recruited only in Pannonia, Gaul, and the other pro- 
vinces bordering on th« Rhine and the Danube. At a later p^Uwl, 
the bart)anans who menaced Rome were seduced by libwal pay 
to engage in its defence ; and in the Roman armies the enemies of 
Jtome ^most cotirely replaced the Itomans. The country could 
not, as in modem states, supply the place of cities in recruiting 
the armies with a class of men accustomed to the inclemencies of 
the weather, and inured to toil. The only lid)Ourei^ to be found 
were an expressed foreign race, who took no interest in public 
affairs, l^e Romans cultivated their land either by ^ves pUF- 
chased from the barbarians, and forced by corporal puoishmeat 
to labour, or by coloni parliarii, to whom was given a small share 
In the harvest as wages : but, in order to oblige these last to con- 
tent themselves with the least possible share, they were attached 
to the land, and nearly a^ muph oppressed «s slaves Utemsalvai- 
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tbe proitrieton or land varied b^ween Uiese two lyatenis, ao> 

cording as the price of slaves varied, or thecolotu (peasants, 
labourers] were more or less numerous : no cultivator of tbe land 
bad any property in it. The greatest part was united in imin«)se 
domains, sometimes embracing whole provinces, tbe administra- 
tion of which was intrusted to freedmen, whose only considera- 
tion was, how to cultivate the land with tbe least posuble 
expense, and bow to extract from their labourers the greatest 
degree of work with tbe smallest quantity of food. Tbe agricul- 
turists, as wcJlwhat were called freedmw as slaves, were almost 
all barbarians by birth, without any interest in a social ordw 
which only oppressed them, without courage T*x its d^ence, and 
without any pecuniary resources for themselves y their numbers 
also diminished with an alarming rapidity, partly from desertion, 
partly from new invasions of barbarians, who carried them off to 
sell as slaves in other Roman provinces, and, finally, hom a mor- 
tality, the necessary consequence of poverty and starvation. 

Italy, nevertheless, was supposed to enjoy a constant pro^w- 
rity. During the entire ages of Tra>an and tbe Antcraines, a suc- 
cession of virtuous and philosophic emperors followed each otb»; 
the world was in peace ; the laws were wise and weU adminis- 
tered i riches seemed to increase ; each succeeding gener^ion 
raised palaces more splendid, monuments and public edifices 
more sumptuous, than the preceding; the senatorial £amilies 
found their reveaues increase ; tbe treasury levied greater imposts. 
But it is not on the mass of wealth, it is on its distribution, that 
the prosperity of states depend : increasing c^uilence continued to 
meet tbe eye, but man became more miserable; the rural fofitr 
lation, fwmerly active, robust, and energetic, were succeeded by 
a foreign race ; while the inhabitants of towns sunk in vice and 
idleness, or perished in want, amidst tbe riches tbey bad th«n- 
selves created- 

It was into this Italy, such as despotism had made it, that tbe 
barbarians penetrated. Eager for the booty which it contained 
and coukt not defend, they repeatedly ravaged it durii^ tbe last 
two centuries of tbe western empire. Tbe merceaary troc^ that 
. gome had levied amongst them for its defeaee, [ureferring pillage 
to pay, frequently turned their arms agaJost those they were 
engaged to defend. They vied with the Kooians in makiag and 
nnmaking emperoifi ; and g«aer«dly chose them from UMir o^ra 
ranks, m ordw to secure to Ute soldier a grMter ^mre of the pro- 
perty of tbe citizen. The booty diminislMd as tbe avidity of tbeK 
Itaeigoers increased. Tite pomp of tbe w«atem en^iire soon ap- 
peared, to an army thus formed, an usdesa expense. Odoseev, of 
ttw M^MOC ttw Bendiii0UQf of the naKeovMS wbattiea 9«rved 
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in Italy, suppressed it by deposing, in 476, the last emperor. He 
took upon himself the title of king, and distributed amongst his 
soldiers one third of the land in the most fertile provinces : he 
governed during seventeen years this still glorious country, as a 
rich farm which the barbarians bad a right to cultivate for their 
sole use. 

The mercenaries united under the sceptre of Odoacer were not 
suDiciently strong to defend Italy against a new invasion of bar- 
barians. The Ostrc^oths, encouraged by the Grecian sovereign of 
new Rome, the emperor of the east, arrived in 489, under the 
command of Theodoric, from the countries north of the Euxine 
lo the borders of Italy : they completed the conquest of it in four, 
and retained possession of the Peninsula sixty-four years, under 
eight successive kings. These new barbarians, in their turn, 
demanded and obtained a portion of land and slaves : they multi- 
plied, it is true ; but became rapidly enorated in a delicious 
climate, where they had suddenly passed H'om the severest priva- 
tions lo the enjoyment of every luxury. They were at last con- 
quered and subdued, in the year 553, by the Romans of Constan- 
tinople, whom they despised as the degenerate successors of the 
same nation which their ancestors had vanquished. 

The invasion of the Lombards, in 568, soon followed the 
destruction of the monarchy of the Ostrogoths. Amongst the 
various hordes which issued from the north of Germany upon the 
aauthem regions, the Lombards were reputed the most coiira- 
oous, the most cruel, and the proudest of their independence ; 
DTit their number was inconsiderable, and they scarcely acknow- 
ledged any social tie sufGcient to keep them united : accordingly, 
they never completed the conquest of Italy. From 668 to 774, 
twraity-one Lombard kings, during 206 years, succeeded each 
other without establishing their dominion either on the Lagunes, 
at (he extremity of the Adriatic gulf, where such of the inhabit- 
ants of upper Italy as were personally the most exposed had 
taken r^tige and founded the Venetian republic ; or on ttie 
ahona of the Adriatic, now called Romagna, governed by a lieu- 
tenant of the emperor of Constantinople, under the title of exarch 
of Uic five cities of Pentapolis; or on Rome, defended only by the 
spiritual arms of the patriarch of the western church ; or on the 
southern coast, where the Greek municipalities ctf Naples, Gaeta, 
and AmalB governed themselves almost as independent repubUcs. 
The Lombards, nevertheless, founded a kingdmi in northern 
Italy, of which Pavia was the capital; and in southern Italy the 
duchy of Beneventum, which still maintained its independence 
tvo centuries after the kingdom was subjugated. 

From the middle of the eighth century the Lombards, n 
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of a cooDtry where tbe great towns still contained much wealth, 
where the land had lost nothing of its fertility, where tbe example 
of the vanquished had taught the vanquishers the advantage of 
reviving some agricultural industry, excited the envy of their 
neighbours the Franks, who had conquered and oppressed the 
Gauls; who despised all occupation but war, and desired no 
wealth but what the sword could give. They by repeated inva- 
sions devastated Italy; and at length, in 774, completed the 
destruction of the Lombard monarchy. For more than twenty 
years the popes or bishops of Rome had been in tbe habit of 
opposing the kings of France to tbe monarchs of Lombardy, who 
were odious to them, at first as pagans, and afterwards as here- 
tics. Chief of the clergy of the ancient capital, where the power 
of the emperors of Constantinople had been nominally established 
but never felt, they confounded their pretensions with those of 
the empire ; and the Lombards having recently conquered the 
exarchate of Ravenna, and the PentapoUs, they demanded 
that these provinces should be restored to RoOie. The Frank 
kings made themselves the champions of this quarrel, which 
gave them an opportunity (tf conquering the Lombard mon- 
archy, but Charles, the king who accomplished thi^ conquest, 
and who was tbe greatest man that barbarism ever produced, 
in, treaUng with Rome, in subjugating Raly, comprehended 
all the beauty of a civilisation which his predecessors had seen 
only to destroy: he conceived the lofty idea of profiting by the 
' barbarian force at his disposal to put himself at the bead of the' 
civilisation which he laboured to restore. Instead of considering 
himself as the king of the conqu^'ors, occupied only in enriching 
a barbarous army with the spoils of the vanquished, he made it 
his duty and his glory to govern the country for its best inter- 
ests, and fi3r the common good : he did more. In concert with 
Pope Leo III., he re-established the monarchy of the conquered 
as a western Roman empire, which he considered the represen- 
tative of right, in opposition to barbaric force : he received from 
the same pope, and from the Roman people, on Christmas-day in 
the year 800, the title of Roman emperor, and the name of Char- 
lemagne, or Charles the Great, which no one before had ever so 
wdl deserved. As king, and afterwards as emperor, he governed 
Italy, together with his other vast states,,forty years : he pursued 
with constancy, and with increasing al»lity, the end he proposed 
to himself, viz. establishing the reign of the laws, and a flourish- 
ing civilisation : but barbarism was too strong for him ; and when 
be died, in 814, it was re-established throughout the empire. 

Italy.had eight kings of the family of Charlemagne, reckoning 
bii son 4nid graadson, who reigned undar blm, and were, 
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properly speaking, his lieutenaats. Cbarles le Gros, great gruid- 
son of Charlemagne, was deposed in 888; after which ten 
sovereigns, either Italian or Burgundian, but allied to the race of 
the Franlts, disputed, for seventy years more, the crown of Italy 
and the empire. In 951, Otho 1. of Saxony, king of Germany, 
forced Berenger II., who then reigned, to acknowledge himself 
his vassal: in 961, Otho entered Italy a second time with bis 
Germans, was crowned at Rome with the title of emperor, and 
»ent Berenger II. to end his days in a fortress in Germany. 

Thus, nearly five centuries elapsed from the fall of the ancient 
Roman empire to the passing over of the renewed empire to thJe 
Germans. For a long space of time Italy had been pillaged and 
oppressed, in turn, by barbarians of every denomination, who 
■wantonly overran the country only to plunder, and believed 
themselves valiant because, though in small numbers, they 
gpread terror over a vast extent, and imagined by bloodshed to 
gire a dignity to their depredations. The country, thus exposed 
to so many outrages, did not remain such as the Romans had 
left it. TheGoth,Lombard,Frank, and German warriors, who had 
successively invaded Italy, introduced several of the opinions and 
sentiments of the barbarian race, particularly the habitof independ- 
ence and resistance to authority. They divided with their kutgs 
, the country conquered by their valour. They caused to be ceded 
to them vast districts, the inhabitants of which they considered 
their property equally with the land. The Lombard monarchy 
comprehended thirty dukedoms, or marquisates ; their number . 
diminished under Charlemagne and his successors : but, at the 
same time, there rose under them a nuoieroua class of counts 
and vmaiori, amongst whom every duke divided the province 
Uiat had been ceded to him, under condition that they should 
swear fealty and homage, and follow him to the wars. The 
counts, in their turn, divided among the warriors attached to 
their colours the land apportioned to them. Thus was the feudal 
system, which made the possession of land the warrior's pay, 
and constituted an hereditary subordinalioa, founded on interest 
and conQrmed by oath, from the king down to the lowest soldier, 
established at the same time throughout Europe. The Lombards 
had carried into Italy the Qrst germs of this system, which had 
been developed by the Franks, and invigorated by the civil wars 
of Chn-lemagne and his successor? : these wars rendered it 
necessary that every feudatory should fortify his dweUing to 
preserve his allegiance to his lord \ and the country, which till 
then had been open, and without defence, became covered with 
castles, in which these feudal lotAs estabUshed their residmce. 
About the sfuue Uiue,— that is to a»y, in the ninth centurjft* 
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cities iMgaa to rebuild their ancimt walls ; for the barbarian 
kings wtio bad evn-y when levelled these walls to the ground 
no loDger opposed their reconstruction, the danger of being 
daily invaded by tbe rival princes who disputed the throne 
made them necessary ; besides, at this epocha new swarms of 
barbarians from all parts infested Europe ; the inhabitants of 
Scandinavia, under the name of Danes and Normans, ravaged 
England and France ; the Hungarians devastated Germany and 
Upper Italy ; the Saracens, masters of Africa, infeMed the soulhern 
coasts of Italy and the isles : conquest was not the purpose of 
any of these invaders ; plunder and massacre were their only 
objects. Permission to guard themselves against continual 
outrages could not be withheld from the inhabitants of towns. 
Several thousand citizens had often been obliged to pay ransom 
to little more than a hundred robba^ : but, from the time they 
were permitted by their emperors to rebuild their walls, to 
purchase or manufacture arms, they felt themselves in a state to 
make themselves respected. Their long suffering had hardraed 
them, had accustomed t)iem to privations and danger, and had 
taught them it was better to defend their lives than yield them 
up to every contemptible aggressor ; at the same time, the popu- 
lation of cities, no longer Uving in idleness at the expense of the 
province of the empire, addicted themselves to industry for 
their own profit : they had, accordingly, some wealth to defead. 
The ancient curiee and municipalities had been retainad in all the 
towns of Italy by their barbarian masters, in order to distribute 
more equally the burdens imposed by the conquerors, and reach 
individuals more surely. The magistrates were the chiefs of a 
people who demanded only bread, arms, and walls. 

From the time when towns were secured by walls, their power 
rapidly increased ; the oppressed from all part« sought reflige to 
them from the oppressors : Uiey carried with them their industry, 
and arms to protect thewalls that defended them. Everywhere 
they were sure of a good reception ; for every city felt it had 
strength only in proportion to the number of its citizens : each 
vied with its oeigbtKHir in efforts to augment the means of 
defence, and in the rec^tion given to strangn^. The smaller 
I0WB6 imit^ed tbe greater, the villages those in their turn ; and 
eucb bad a castle, c^ at least a townr, where the population, in 
case of a suddrai attack, might retire with the most precious Of 
their effects. 

In the mean time the dukes, marquisses, counts, and prelates, 
who looked on these cities as their property, on the inhabitants 
ae men who belonged to them, and laboured only for their use, 
soon p^oeived that tbsw citizen* wrav- ill dispowd to obey, vaA 
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would not suffer themselves to be despoiled; since thef bad 
arms, and could defend themselves under the protection of their 
walls : residence in towns thus became disagreeable to the nobles, 
and they leftUiemto establish themselves in their castles. Tbey 
became sensible that to defend these castles they had need of 
men devoted to them ; that, notwithstanding the advantage which 
their heavy armour gave them when fighting on horseback, they 
were the minority; and they hastened to enfranchise the rural 
population, to encourage their growth, to give them arms, and 
to endeavour to gain their affections. The effect of this change 
of rule was rapid : the rural population in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries increased, doubled, quadrupled, in exact proportion to 
the land which they had to cultivate. 

Otho I., his son OthpIL, and his grandson Otho III., were suc- 
cessively acknowledged emperors and kings of Italy, th)m 961 to 
1002. When this branch of the house of Saxony became extinct, 
Hairy II. of Bavaria, and Conrad the Salic of Franconia, filled the 
throne from 1004 to 1038. During this period of neariy eighty 
years, the German emperors twelve times entered Italy at the 
head of their armies, which they always drew up in the plains of 
Roncaglia near Placentia ; there they held the states of Lombardy, 
received homage from their Italian feudatories, caused the renta 
due to be paid, and promulgated laws for the government of 
Italy. A foreign sovereign, however, almost always absent, 
known only by his incursions at the head of a barbarous army, 
could not (^caciously govern a country which he hardly knew, 
and where his yoke was detested. During these five r^gns, the 
social power beijame more and more weak in Italy. The emperors 
were too happy to acknowledge the local authorities, whatever 
they were, whenever they could obtain from them their pecuniary 
dues : sometimes they were dukes or marqiiisses, whose dignities 
had survived the disasters of various invasions and of civil wars ; 
sometimes the archbishops and bishops of great cities, whom 
Charlemagne and his successors had fi'equently invested with 
dachies and counties escheated to the crown, reckoning that 
lords elected for life would remain more dependent than here- 
ditary lords ; sometimes, finally, they were the magistrates theB»- 
selves, who, although elected by the people, received from the 
monarch the title of imperial vicars, and took part with the nobles 
and prelates in the Plaidt (Placita), or diets of Roncaglia. 

After a stay of some months, the emperor returned with his 
army into Germany; the nobles retired to their castles, the pre- 
lates and magistrates to tfieircities : neither of these last acknow- 
ledged a superior auUiority to their own, nor reckoned on any 
Other force tbaa what they could th^nseiYeB employ to aasert 
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what they called their rights. Opposite interests could not fail 
to produce colUsion, and the war was uoivereal. In the time of 
Conrad the Salic, the prelates almost throughout Lombardy joised 
the cities against the ntdtles; and tram 1035 to 1039 there vms-t 
geoeral war between these two orders of society. Conrad put 
an end to it, by a constitution which is considered to be the basis 
of feudal law. By this the inheritance of fitifs was protected 
from the caprices of the lords and of the crown,— the most 
Impressive conditions of feudal dependence were supin-essed 
or softened, —and the few remaining slaves of the land were 
set f^e. 

The crown of Conrad the Salic passed in a direct line to his son, 
grandson, and great grandson. The first, Henry HI., reigned 
from 1039 to 1056; the second, Henry IV., ftom 1056 to 1106; 
the third, Henry v., from 1106 to 1125. The last two reigns were 
troubled by the bloody quarrel between the Elmpire and the 
court of Rome, called the war of investitures. Rome bad never 
made part of the monarchy of the Lombards. This ancient capital 
of the world, with the territory appertaining to it, had, since the 
conquest of Alboin, formed a dukedom, governed by a patrician 
or Greek duke, sent, from Constantinople. The bishop of Rome, / < 
howeverl who, according to the ancient canonical forms, was - 
elected by the clergy, the senate, and the people of his diocese, ; ■ 
had much more authority over his flock than Uiis foreign magis- ■ 
trate. He considered himself, too, as patriarch of the West, sod 
the head of aU Uie Latin churches. This authority, it is true, was 
not indisputably acknowledged by orthodox prelates ; and the 
barbarians, who professed either paganism or Arianism, held it 
in contempt. The pontiff, however, who now b^an to take 
exclusively the name of Pope, had more than once successhilly 
defended Rome with his spiritual arms when temporal ones had 
failed. When, in the year 717, an iconoclaitf or enemy of images, 
filled the throne of Constantinople, the popes, under the pretence 
of heresy, rejected his authority altogether : a munici[»lity, at 
the head of which were a senate and consuls, then governed 
Rome nearly as an independent state ; the Greeks, occupied with 
their own dissensions, seemed to forget it ; and Rome owed to 
this forgetAilness fifty years of a sttrt of liberty. The Romans 
found once more a faint image of their past glory: sometimes 
even the title of Roman republic was revived. They approved, 
notwithstanding, of pope Stephen H. conferring on the princes 
of the Franks the dignity of patricians, io' order to transfer to 
them the authwity which the Greek mag^itrate-exercised in their 
city in the name ^ the emperor of ConstJhitJnople ; and the peoide 
l(l«Uy acquiftced wbeo, in the year '.000, Leo 111. crowned GbsT' 
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lemagnc u Augustus, sud reflb»-er of the western empire. From 
that period Rome became once more the capital of the empire. 
At Rome tiie chiefs of the empire were henceforth to receive the 
golden crown from the hands of the pope, after hariog received 
(he silver one of the kingdom of Germany at Ais-^a-Chapelle, and 
the iron crown of Lombardy at Milan. 

Great wealth and much feudal power were, by the gratitude of 
the emperors, attached to the see of Rome. The papacy became 
the highest object of ambition to the whole sacerdotal order; and, 
In an age of violence and anarchy, barons notorious for theu- 
robberies, and young libertines recommended only by the favour 
(tf some Roman ladies, not unfrequently filled the pontifical chair. 
The other bishops selected were often no better. The German 
emperors, on arriving at Rome, were sometimes obliged to put 
an end to such a scandal, and choose among the competitorSj or 
depose a pope who put all Christendom to the blush. Henry III. 
obliged the people to renounce the right whitih they had hitherto 
exercised, and so greatly abused, to take part in the election of 
popes. He named, himself, four successively, whom he chose 
among the most learned and the most pious of the clergy of Italy 
and Germany ; and thus powerfully seconded the spirit of reform 
which began to animate the church from the eleventh century. 

Amidst the convulsions to which society was exposed, the 
wealth of the clergy had remained intact. The kings whom it 
tempted dared not seize it for themselves; hut they distributed 
it, with the dignities of the church, among their favourites— their 
creatures, — servile priests, who had nothing ecclesiastical but 
the name. These promotions excited a general clamour. Reli- 
gious men pretended that kings introduced corruption into the 
body of the clergy— that they destroyed the independence which 
ought to belong to the ministers of God. An ardent desire to 
purify the priesthood, by preventing these dignities from bang 
distributed in purely temporal views, was manifested ; but it 
belonged to one of the greatest characters produced in the middle 
age to agitate all Christendom for the attainment of this end. 

Hildebrand, bom at Soana, in Tuscauy, a man of the most ' 
obscure condition, but flx)m the moment when he entered into 
orders distinguished for his talents, was sent hy his convent to 
pursue his studies at Cluny, in France. He conceived, in his 
solitude, the plan of revolution, by which he proposed to himself 
the subjugation of the world to the sa,cerdotal power. In the 
univa'sehe saw but God, the priest his sole minister, and mankind 
obeUieqt. He designed that the whole priesthood should be 
moved by one single will, should know only one passion— that 
of establiibiBgtb« power vX Heaven. The whole church appeared 
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U hitti Corrupted : hd undertook to reform it In its head, in its 
Biembers, in the 'whole body of tlie faitliful undel- its control. 
He anathematised ail intervention of the secular power in the 
distribution of the dignities of the church ; U was, he said, simony 
—making a commerce of the gills of the Holy Spirit. The crime 
Was the same, whether the people in their public assemblies, or 
nobles, or kings, took part in the election of prelates, or attempted - 
to conifer on them the investiture of even the temporal power 
attached to their bishoprics. In 1059, he obtained of the council 
of Later^nthat the election of popes should be vested in the car- 
dinals; and the nomination Ofall prelates in the chapters, jointly ' 
with the pope. To detach the clergy from human society, he 
prosa-ibed and punished with severity the marriage of priests, i ( ) 
which, till then, had been permitted or tolerated by some pro- ! 
vincial councils, particularly in Lombardy. Finally, concentratii^ 
all the power of the church in the pope, he taught the priests to 
consider him as an unerring being, who became holy by his 
election— who could alone name and depose bishops — assemble, 
preside over, and dissolve councils : he was, he said, in short, a 
god upon earth — absolute master of all princes, who were bound 
to kiss his f^et, and whom he could depose at will, by releasing 
their subjets fVom their oaths of fidelity. 

Hildehrand accomplished^ at least fbr a time, the immense 
revolution which he had undertaken : he changed the spirit of 
the popedom, of the clergy, and the people : and he enslaved 
kings. He procured, by his influence, the election of tlie four 
popes who preceded him in the chair of St. Peter, which he 
ascended himself in the year 1073, taking the nameof Gregory VII. * 
The popes his successors continued, after bis death in 1085, to 
Act upon his maxims, and seemed as if still animated by his spirit. 
Nevertheless, he experienced from the clergy, above all frOm 
those of Lombardy, a prodigious resistance. He tormented Italy 
and Germany with a constant civil war ; he called in against Rome 
the Normans, who burnt the city, and sold almost all the inha- 
bitants into slavery; he compelied his heroic rival, the emperor 
Henry IV,, to do penance belbre him in the open court of Ganosa, 
whilst the ground was covered with snow: he oWiged him to 
remain three days and three nights in the habit of a penitent, 
barefooted and fasting, before he vroUId grant him absolution. 
The successors of Gregory VII. excited «ie two sons of Henry IV. 
successively to revolt against him, and depose him. Henry soon 
died of a broken heart. Henry V., fche second of these unnatural 
children, whosi! cause the pope had espoused, after having ■ 
obtained the crown by the aid of the priests, became their enemy 
in his turn. During sixl&en years he fiiade war against the charcb, 
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to maintaia the ind^wndence of the imperial crown, and the rights 
of sacular sorereigns over the fiefs held hy the clergy. The people 
at length, vrearied and exhausted, forced these two rival powers 
to an agreement, in which the righU of both were curtailed. la 
the diet <rf Worms, i 122, the emperor abandoned to the pope the 
investiture of bishops by Ihe ring and crosier ; while he reserved 
. to himself the transmission of the regal rights attached to each 
bishopric by the concession of the sceptre. These were only 
exterior ceremonies ; in fact, the people alone were deprived of 
their rights in Uie choice of their pastor. Sovereigns retained 
almost exclusively the nomination of prelates in their respective 
dominions. 

The war of investitures, which lasted more than sixty years, 
accomplished the dissolution of every tie between the different 
members of the kingdom of Italy. Civil wars have at least this 
advantage,— that they force the rulers of the people to consult the 
wishes of their subjects, oblige them to gain affections which 
constitute their strength, and to compensate, by the granting of 
new privileges, the services which they require. The prelates, ' 
nobles, and cities of Italy obeyed, some the emperor, others the 
pope : not from a blind fear, but from choice, from affection , from 
conscience, according as the political or religious sentiment was 
predominant in each. The war was general, but every where 
waged with the national forces. Every city armed its militia, 
which, headed by the magistrates, attacked the neighbouring 
nobles or towns of a contrary party. While each city imagined 
it was fighting either for (lie pope or the emperor, it was babi- 
tyally impelled exclusively by ^its own sentiments : every town 
considered itself as a whole, as an independent state, which had 
its own allies and enemies ; each citizen felt an ardent patriotism, 
not for the kingdwn of Italy, or for the empire, but for his own 
city. 

At the period whm either kings or emperors had granted to 
towns the right of raising fortifications, that of assembling the 
citizens at the sound of a great bell, to concert together the means 
of Uieir common defence, had been also conceded. This meeting 
of all the men of the state capable of bearing arms was called a 
parliament. It assembled in the great square, and elected annu- 
ally two consuls, charged with the administration of justice at 
home, and the command of the army abroad. The militia of 
every city was divided into separate bodies, according to local 
partitions, each led by a gonfalontere, or standard-bearer. They 
fought on 0>ot, and assembled round the carroccio, a heavy car 
drawn by oxen, and covered with the Qags and armorial bear- 
ings of (he city. A high pole rose in tb» middle of this car, 
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bearing the colours and a Christ, which seemed to bless the army, 
with both arms extended. A priest said daily mass at an altar 
placed in the front of the car. The trumpeters of the community, 
seated on the back part, sounded the charge aad the retreat. It 
was Heribert, archbishop of Milan, contemporary of Conrad the 
Salic, who irivented this car in imitation of the ark of alliance, 
and caused it to be adopted at Milan. All the free cities of Italy 
followed the example : this sacred car, intrusted to the guardian- 
ship of the mUitia, gave them weight and contidence. Tbe nobles 
who committed themselves in the civil wars, and were obliged 
to have recourse to the protection of towns, wh»-e they had 
been admitted into tbe Grst order of citizens, formed the only 
cavalry. 

The parliament, which named the consuls, appointed aiso a 
secret council, called a ConsUio di Credenza, to assist the govern- 
ment, composed of a few members taken from each division ; 
besides & grand council of the people, who prepared the decisions 
to be submitted to the parliament. The Omsilio di Credenza was, 
at the same time, charged with the administration of the finances, 
consisting chiefly of entrance-duties collected at the gates of tbe 
city, and voluntary contiibutions asked of the citizens in momenta 
of danger. As industry had rapidly increased, and bad preceded 
luxury, — as domestic life was sober, and the produce of labour 
considerable, —wealth had greatly augment^. The citizens 
«Uowed themselves no other use of their riches than tliat of 
defending or embellishing their country. It was from the year 
900 to the year 1200 that the most prodigious works were under 
taken and accomplished by the towns of Italy. They began by 
surrounding themselves with thick walls, ditches, towers, and 
counter-guards at the gates ; immense works, which a patriotian 
ready for every sacriflce could alone accomplish. The maritiaie 
towns at the same time constructed their ports, quays, canals, and 
custom-houses, which served also as vast magazmes for com- 
merce. Every, city built public palaces for the Signoria, or' 
municipal magistrates, and prisons; and constructed also temples, 
which to this day Jill us with admiration by their grandeur and 
magniflcence. These three regenerating centuries gave » 
impulse to architecture, which soon awakened the other fine arts. 

The repubhcan spirit which now fermented in every tity, and 
gave to each of them constitutions so wise, ma^trates so zeatons, 
and citizens so. patriotic, and so capable of great achievraaenl*, 
had found in Italy itself the.models which had contributed to it6 
formation. The war of mvestitures gave wing to this universal 
s[Hrit of liberty and patriotism in all' the municipalijjes. of .LwtF- 
•bardy, in PiedmonX, V«ietia,'Itomagiui', uid-Tuscaby, But thprs 
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existed already in Italy other free cities, of which the experience 
had been 8U0icieDtly long to prove that a petty people fiads, in 
its c(al^)Iete union and devotion to the common cause, a strength 
often wanting in great states. The free cities which flourished 
in the eleventh century rose from the ruins of the western 
empire ; as those in Italy which preceded them Jn the career of 
liberty rose from the ruins of the empire of the liast. 

When the Gredis resigned to the l^mbards Italy, which a few 
years b^ore they had conquered from the Ostrogoths, they stilt 
preserved several isolated ports and fortified places along the 
TOast. V^ioe, at the extremity of the Adriatic ; Ravenna, at the 
south of (he mouth of the Po ; <;enoa, at the foot of the Ligurian 
moimtains -, Pisa, towards the mouths of the Amo ; Rome, GaSta, 
Naples, Amalfi, Bari, were either never conquered by the Lom- 
l)ards, or in subjection too short a time to have lost their ancient 
walls, and the babit of guarding them. These cities served as 
the refuge of Roman civilisation. All tJiose who had preserved 
any fortune, independence of mind, or hatred of oppression, 
asfiemhied in them to concert the means of resisting the insolence 
of their barbarian masters. The Grecian empire maintained 
itielf at Constantinople in all its ancient pride ; but, with oriental 
apathy, it regarded these remains as stlli representing its province 
of Italy, while it did nothing for their defence. From time to 
time, a duke, an exarch, a patrician, a catapan, or other magis- 
' trats, wae sent, with a title announcing the highest pretensions, 
but uaaccc^paaied by any real force. The citizens of these 
towns dflmanded money and soldiers to repair and defend their 
fortiScations ; whilst the emperors, on the contrary, demanded 
that the money and soldiers of Italy should be sent to Constanti- 
nople, After some disputes, the Greek government found it 
prudant to abandwi the question, and shut its eyes on the esta- 
blishment of a liberty which it despised, but which perhaps 
m^t be useful in the defence of these distant possessions; 
finally, the magistrates, whom these towns themselves nomi- 
nated, became the acknowledged depositories of the imperial 
Buthm-ity. The disposal of their own money and soldiers was 
40owed them, on condition that nothing should be demanded 
of the emperors, who were satisfied to see their names at the 
head of ^very act, and their image on the coin, without exacting 
e^er acts of subatiasion. This policy was not, however, exactly 
followed -with respect to Ravenna, or afterwards to Bari. In these 
cities tb« representative of the emperor hads fixed his residence 
5v,itlv3 Greek garrisoti, Ravenna, as well as the cities appertaining 
toit, denoaiiaatetf the Pentapolis,. wa^ conquered bytbeliun- 
Itards betweed 72d aod 73Q. Bari bacanje IbBa the capital at the 
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Utema of Lombardy, which extended over a great part of Apulia, 
We have already shown how Rome passed from the Greek to the 
western empire; we suspect, rather than know, that Genoa and 
Pisa, after having been occupied by the Lomhards, preserved 
their relations with Constantinople. The palliumy or silk flaig, 
presented for some time to the emperors, was considered by 
them as a sort of tribute ; but Venice on the upper sea, Ga^, 
Naples, and Amalil, on the lower, advanced more openly to 
independence. 

From the invasion by Attila in i$i, the marshes called Lagune, 
formed at the extremity of the Adriatic by the slime deposed by 
seven or eight great rivers, .amidst which arose innumer^lo 
islands, had been the refuge of all the rich inhabitants of Padua, 
Vicenza, Verona, Treviso, and other great cities of Venetia, who 
fled from the sabres of the Huns. The Roman empire of the 
west survived this great calamity twenty-four years ; but it was 
only a period of expiring agony, during which fresh disasters 
continually forced new refugees to establish themselves in the 
Lagune. A numerous population was at length formed there, 
supported by fishing, the making of salt, some other manufac- 
tories, and the commerce carried on by nreans of these many 
rivers. Beyond the reach of the barbarians, who had no vessels, 
forgotten by the Romans, and their successors the Ostrogoths, 
they maintained their independence under the adnanistration of 
tribunes, named by an assembly of the people in each of the 
separate isles. The Venetians looked upon the Ostrogsths, and 
their successors the Lombards, as heretics; so' that' religious 
zeal strengthened their aversion to Uie dominant powers of Italy. 
On the other hand, the population of each island forming a little 
separate republic, jeaiousies arose; their tribunes disagreed. 
To put an end to these factions, the citizens of every island met 
in a single assembly at Heraclea in 697, and elected a chief of 
maritime Venetia, whom they called doge, or duke. Iliis title, 
borne by the Greek governors of the provinces of Italy, semis to 
indicate that the doge was considered a lieutenant of the empe- 
ror of Constantinople. The Venetians, in fact, persisting in ' 
regarding themselves as members of the eastern empirft, never 
acknowledged the pretensions of Charlemagne and his saocessors 
to the d(»i)inion of. all Italy. ' It was in 809, in a war against 
.he Venetians made choice of the 
they assembled their fleet, with 
ind built the cityof Venice, tha 
,y "jears afterwards they trans- 
a, the body '<*( St. ft&rk, the 
ttnm of their state. His liqa 
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figured in their arms, and his name in their language, whenev^ 
they would designate with pecuhar affection their country or 
goverament. 

While the Venetians disputed wilii the Lombards, the Frank 
and the German emperors, the little land on which stood their 
houses, they had also to dispute the sea that baUiedthem with 
the Slavonians, who had established themselves for the purpose 
of piracy on the eastern side of the Adriatic. Amidst them, on 
the same coast, several little cities inhabited by Greeks, but for- 
gotten by the empire, endeavoured in vain to defend their 
liberties and municipal governments. In 997, these small towns 
of IStria and Dalmatia made alliance with Venice ; consented to 
receivejudges chosen by the doge, and to fight under his banner. 
With their aid Venice vanquished the pirates of Narenta and 
Croatia ; and the doge from that period took the title of duke of 
Venice and Dalmatia. 

The first magistrate of the republic of Naples, Gaeta, and 
Amain bore likewise the title of doge. These three cities, for- 
gotten by the Greek emperors, and receiving no aid from them, 
still held by the ties of commerce to Greece. The inhabitants had 
devoted themselves with ardour to navigation ; they trafGcked in 
the Levant, and covered southern Italy with its rich merchandise. 
The country situated beyond the Tiber had been exposed to fewer 
invasions than upper Italy. It had not, however, entirely 
escaped. A Lombard chief entered it in 589, and founded the 
great duc4iy of Beflevento, which comprehended nearly the whole 
southern part of the peninsula. This dukedom maintained itself 
independent of the kingdom of the Lombards at Pavia, and had 
not been involved in its fall. It defended itself with valour 
against Charlemagne and his successors, who attempted its 
conquest; but in 839, at the end of a civil war, it was divided 
into the three principalities of Benevento, Salerno, and Capua. 
The Saracens had established colonies, in the year 828, in Sicily, 
which till then had been subject to the Greek empire : these 
Saracens, a few years afterwards, passed into southern Italy. 
The three repuidics of Naples, Gaeta, and AmalU preserved their 
independence by exciting enmity between the Lombards and 
Saracens, who equally menaced Uiem ; but these barbarians soon 
sank into the languor produced by the charms of a southern 
climate. It setmed as if they had no longer courag0 to risk a 
lite to which so, many enjoyments were attached. When tbey 
fought it waswith effeminacy; and they hastmed the termina- 
tion of every war, to plunge again-into the vfJuptuous elBfie from 
which it had routed them. The citizens of the rtpublics had the 
advantage over th^n of waUs and de&les ; aad, witliout being 
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hraver Uian the Lombards, maintained tlicir indepradence against 
them Tor six centuries. 

Southern Italy, till the year 1000, was disturbed only by the 
petty wars between the Lombard principalities, the republics 
' under .the protection of the Greek empire, the catapani of Ban, 
and the wanderiug bands of Mussulmans, whom love of plunder 
more than rdigious zeal had brought into Italy. But about this 
epoch there arrived at Salerno, and afterwards in Apulia, Norman 
adventurers, the second or third generation of those terrible 
Danish corsairs who had so long and so cruelly ravaged Framie, 
and who were already, in 912, established in Neustria, where 
they adopted Christianity and the French language. They 
retained the valour of their ancestors, their love of adventure, 
and passion for voyages. They first came in great numbers to 
visit as pilgrims the sanctuaries of southern Italy, and afterwards 
entered as soldiers into the armies either of the princes of 
Lombardy, the republics, or the Greeks of Ban, who had recently 
reconquered the whole of Apulia. They proved so superior in 
valour to all those to whom they were opposed, that these mer- 
cenaries soon made all the smalt states, among which tbey had 
come to seek adventures, tremble. In 1041, tbey conquered 
Apulia from the Greeks; in 1060, Calabria; from 1061 to 1099, 
Sicily : about the same time they subjugated the three Lombard 
principalities of Beneventum, Salerno, and. Capua. The three 
republics were the last states in southern Italy which fell under 
the Norman yoke. We do not, indeed, know the date of the 
conquest of Caeta, the records of ithe history of the town 
being very scanty. But AmalG, illustrious for the foundation, in 
the Holy Land, of the hospital and miUtary order of St. John ot 
Jerusalem, for the invention of the compass, and for the preswr 
vatioD of the pandects of Justinian, surrendered to the Nonnaa» 
in 1131. The leader of these last was then Roger II.; to whom 
the antipope Anacletus had, the preceding year, given the title of 
king of the Two Sicilies. Roger besieged, in 1138, the city rf 
Naples ; which though, in turns, succoured by the emperor of 
Germany and the republic of Pisa, was compelled also to sui^ 
render. 

The r^ublic of Pisa, which vainly sought to save from rufai 
these first Italian republics of the middle ages, was a city which 
navigation and commerce had enriched. Genoa, wbiQh-iooii 
became its rival, had escaped the pillage of these norDpen^ 
coiiquerors, and had presened a constant intercouite with 
Cwstantinople and with Syria ; from whence the citizens bropght ' 
the rich merchandise which they afterwards dispersedtbrofigb- 
out*LoiahBrdy. The Pisans and Genoeae,. invigorated by a iM- 
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fering life, were accustomed to defend with the sword the mer- 
chandise which they conveyed from one extremity to the other 
of the Mediterranean. They were often in conflict with the 
Stractps, like them addicted to maritime commerce, to which 
these last frequently added jaracy. The Saracens pillaged Genoa 
in the year 936. Id 1005 they entered a suburb of Pisa ; and 
•gain inTCsted that city in the year 1012. Their colonies in 
Sardinia, Corsica, and the Balearic Isles, constantly menaced 
Italy. The Pisans, seconded by the Genoese, in their turn 
attwked Sardinia, in the year 1017; but completed the conquest 
only in 1050. They established colonies there, and divided it 
teto fiefs, between the most illustrious families of Pisa and Genoa. 
They also conquered the Balearic Isles from the Saracens, in the 
year 1113. 

When, towards the end of the eleventh century, the western 
worid took up the dispute with the Saracens for the sepulchre of 
Je»is Christ, Venice, Pisa, and Genoa had already reached a 
bigb point <rf commercial power; these three 'aties had more 
vessels on the Mediterranean than the whole of Christendom 
besides. They seconded the Crusaders with enthusiasm. They 
prorisioned them when arrived off the coast of Syria, and kept 
up their communication with the west. Th0 Venetians assert 
thst they sent a fleet of 200 vessels, in the year 1099, to second 
the tiFSt crusade. The Pisans affirm that their archbishop Daim^ 
bert, who was afterwards patriarch of J^usalem, passed into the 
east vrith 120 vessels. The Genoese claim only twenty-eight 
pJieys and six. vessels : but all concurred with equal zeal in the 
ooaquest of the Holy Land ; and the three maritime republics 
obtained important privileges, which they preserved as long as the 
kii^dom of Jerusalem lasted. 

Such were the changes wiiich the space ofsix centuries from 
th.« fall of the Roman empire accomplished in Italy. Towards the 
end of the fifth century, the social tie, which had made of the 
eiipire one body, became dissolved, and was succeeded by no 
otlwr. The citizen felt nothing for his fellow-citizen ; he expected 
BO support from him, and offered him none. He could nowhere 
invoke protection ; he every where saw only violence and oppres- 
sion. Towards the beginning of the twelfth century, the citizens 
Kf the towns of Italy had as little to expect from abroad. The 
. #in^ror ofthc Germans, who called himself their sovereign, was, 
jiAtk bis barbarian army, only one mnny more. But universally, 
vrtiBce the circle of the same wall formed a common interest, the 
•pirtl «f association was devel<^»ecl. The citizens promised each 
oth^ 'mutual assistahoe. CotA^ge grew with IlbeKy; and the 
llabans, no Io'ng|r qtjinesed, found at last ih thetfiselTW their 
own defence. *.■,'. 
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FrederiGk Barbanusa endeavourt to abridge the Uberlles;of the Towns of Ital]'.— 
Their Resistance .~Tbe League of Loinbardy.— Truce of Venice— and Peace ot 

Constance— whicb flies their Rights. 

When the inhabitaDU of the cities of Italy associated for their 
common defence, their first necessity was to guard against the 
brigandage of the barbarian armies, which invaded their country 
and treated them as enemies ,■ the second, to protect themielras 
from the robberies of other barbarians who called themselves 
their masters. Their united efforts soon ensured their safety; in 
a few years they found themselves rich and powerful ; aad tkeso 
same men, whom emperors, prelates, and nobles considered only 
as freed serfs, perceived that they constituted almaet the only 
public force in Italy. Their s^-eonfidence grew with their 
powa-; and the desire of domination succeeded) that of inde^ 
peadence. Those cities which had accumulated the most wealth, 
whose waits enclosed the greatest population, attenapted, from 
the first half of the twelfth century, to secure by force of arms 
the obedience of such of the neighbouring towns as did not 
appear sutficiently strong to resist them. These greater cities 
had no intention to strip the smaller of their liberty ; their sole 
purpose was to force them into a perpetual alliance, so as to share 
their good or evil fortune, and always place their armed force 
under the standard of the dominant city. 

The long war of the i$a>estUures, between the Franconian- 
emperors and the popes, had given the Snt impulse to this 
ambition : as general interests were involved, as it was a questiim ' 
of distant operations and common danger, the cities felt the 
oecessity of alliances, and of an active correspondence, which 
«oon extended from one extremity of Italy to the other. The 
smaller town^ soon found that thda general policy was beyond 
their means, and that the great cities, in which conmerce and 
wealth had aoeumulated knowledge, a»d whicb atone received 
the communications of the pope or of the (Wiperor oatunlly 
placed themselves at the head of the league formed in thair pro* 
vinces, eith^ for the empire, or for the cbwch. These two 
leagues were not yet known in Italy by the nsmea of Gnelph asd 
Ghibeline, which in Germany bad been the war-*ry of the two ", 
parties at the battle of Winsterg, fbughlon the 2 IM of December, 
1140, and whitch had pceviously distivguished, the former th« 
dukes' 0* Saxony and.Bavaria, devoted to the pope; the l»tter, the 
emperors of tl« house of Franconia. Bnt although theie tmo 
najnes, vhi(di swm since to have become ^xcli^ively ItaQaii, taA 
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not yet been adopted in Italy, the hereditary affection respectively 
for the two parties already divided the minds of the people for 
more than a century, aod faction became to each a second 
country, often served by them vrith not less heroism and devotion 
thtin their native city. 

Two great towns in the plains of Lombardy surpassed every 
other in power and wealth: Milan, which habitually directed the 
party <rf the church ; and Pavia, which directed that of the 
empire. Both towns, however, seem to have changed parties 
during the reigDs of Lothario III. and Conrad II., who, from the 
year 1125 to 1152, placed in opposition the two houses of Gueiphs 
and Ghibelines in Germany. Milan, having during the first half 
of tbe twelfth century experienced some resistance from the 
towns oi Lodi and Como, rased the former, dispersing the ioha- 
bttaotB «i open villages, and obliged the latter to destroy its foi^ 
tifications. Cremona and Novara adhered to the party of Pavia ; 
Tortona, Gretna, Bergamo, Brescia, Placentia, and Parma, to that 
of Milan. Among tbe towns of Piedmont, Turin took the lead, 
and disputed the authority of the counts of Savoy, -who called 
th^nselves inperial vicars in that country. Montferrat'continued 
to hava its marquises. They were among the few great feuda- 
tories who had survived the civil wars ; but the towns and pro- 
vinces were not m subjection to them, and Asti was more powerful 
than they were. The family of the Veronese marquises, on the 
Cfflitrary, who from the time of the Lombard kings had to defend 
th9 fh)ntier against the Germans, were extinct ; and tbe great 
eities of Verona, Padua, Vicenza, Treviso, and Mantua, nearly 
equal ia power, mamtained their independence. Bologna held 
the first rank among tbe towns south of the Po, and had become 
equally fomudable on the one side to Hodena and R^gio, and 
on the oiber to Ferrara, Ravenna, Imola, Faenza, Forli, and 
Ifimini. Tuscany, wbich had also had its powerful marquises, 
axvt their fomily become extinct witti the countess Matilda, the 
contemposmy and friend (A Gregory VII. Florence had since 
. risen in power, destroyed Fiesote, and, without exercising 
dc^inion over the neighbouriBg towns of Pistoja, Arezzo, San 
Sfiniato, and Volterra, or the more distant towns of Lucca, Cor- 
tina, Perugia, and Stenna, was considered the heed of the Tuscan * 
league ; and the oure so that Pisa at this period thought only 
of her maritime e;Kpedilions. The family of the dukes of Spoleto 
bad also become extinct, and the towns of Ombi:ia regained their 
freedom ; but their situation in the mountains {H-ev«nted them 
from rising into importance. In fine, Rome hei'setf indulged tbe 
sune ^irit of independence. An eloquent monk, the disciple of 
Abelard, vibo had made himself known tbiwgbeut Europe, 
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[ffeached in 1139 a twofold rerorm, in the religious and political 
orders ; the name borne by bim was Arnold of Brascia. He spoke 
to men of the antique liberty which was their ri^t ; of the abuses 
which disfigured the church. Driven out of Italy by pope Inno- 
cent II. and the council of Lateran, he took refuge in Switzer- 
land, and taught the town of Zurich to frame a free constitution ; 
but in the year 1 143 he was recalled to Rome, aud that city again 
heard the words " Roman republic," " Roman senate," " comitia 
of the people." The pope branded his opinions with the name 
of " heresy of the politicians ; " and Arnold of Brescia, having 
been given up to him by the emperor, was burnt alive before the 
gate of the castle of St. Angelo, in the year 1155. But his pre- 
cepts survived, and the love of hberty m Rome did not perish 
with him. In southern Italy, the conquests of the Normans had 
finally smothered the spirit of liberty ; and the town of Aquila ia 
the Abruzzi alwie preserved any republican privileges. 

Such was the state of Italy, when the Germanic diet, assembled 
at Frankfort in 1152, conferred the crown on Frederick Barba- 
rossa, duke of Swabia, and of the house of Hohenstaufen. This 
[vince was nephew to Conrad III., whom he succeeded ; he was 
allied to the two houses of the Guelphs and Gbibelines, which had 
contended with each other for the empire, and was regarded, 
with good reason, by the Germans as thdr most distinguished 
chief. . Frederick Barbarossa was not only brave, but understood 
the art of war, at least so far as it could be understood in an age 
90 barbarous. He made himself beloved by the soldiers, at the 
same time that he subjected them to a discipline which others 
bad not yet thought of estabhshing. He held his word sacred ; 
he abhorred gratuitous cruelty, although the shedding of human 
blood had in general nothing revolting in it to a prince of the 
middle ages : but the prerogatives of his crown appeared to him 
sacred rights, which from pride, and even from conscience, he 
was disposed to preserve and extend. The IlaUans he considered 
in a state of revolt against the imperial throne and the German 
nation ; and he believed it to be his first duty to reduce them to 
subjection. 

Frederick Barbarossa, accordingly, in the month of October, 
1154, entered Italy with a powerful German army, by the vallay 
of Trent. He proposed to himself not'only receiving there the 
crowns of Italy and the empire, and reducing to obedience sub- 
jects who appeared to him to forget their duty to their sovereign ; 
hut also to punish in particular the Milanese for their aixogance ; 
to redress the complaints which the citizens of Pavia and jCre- 
uona had brought againat them ; and to oblige Milan to render 
to the towos of Lo£ and Cobio, which it had dismantled, aU the 
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privO^es which Milan itself enjoyed. On arriving at Roncaglia, 
■ where the diets of the kingdom of Italy were held, he was 
assailed by complaints from the bishops and nobles against the 
towns, as well as by complaints against the Milanese fi-om tbe 
consulsofPavia, of Cremona, ofComo, andof Lodi; while those 
of Crema, of Brescia, of Placeatia, of Astj, and Torlona, vindicated 
them. Before giving judgment on the differences submitted to 
his decision, Fredericlc announced his intention of judging for 
himself the state of tha country, by visiting in person Piedmont 
and Montferrat. Having to pass through the Milanese territory 
on his way to Novara, he commanded the consuls of Milan to 
supply him with provisions on the road. The towns acknowledged 
that they owed the emperors upon their journeys the dues 
designated by the feudal words "/Wemm, parata, mtmtiona- 
tkum" forage, food, and lodging: but the Germans, retarded in 
their march by heavy and continual rain, took two days to reach 
ft stage which the Milanese supposed they would reach in one : 
provisions of course failed ; and the Germans avenged themselves 
on the unhappy inhabitants by pillaging and burning the villages 
wherever sufficient rations were not found. Frederick treated 
with kindness the towns of Novara and Turin ; but those of Chierl 
and Asti had been denounced to him as entertaining the same 
sentiments as Milan; the inhabitants fled at his t^proach, and he 
plundered and burnt their deserted houses. Arrived next before 
Torlona, he ordered the inhabitants to renoun(» their alliance 
with the Milanese; but they, trusting to the strength of the upper 
town, into which they had retreated, while Frederick occupied 
the lower part, had the courage to refuse. Hie Germans began 
the siege of Tortona on the 13th of February, 1156. They could 
not prevent the entrance of 200 Milanese, to assist in its defence. 
For sixty-two days did this brave people resist the attacks of the 
formidable army of Frederick, the numbers of which had been 
increased by the armed force of Pavia, and the other Ghtbeline 
towns. The want of water compelled them at last to surrender ; 
and the emperor allowed them to retire to Milan, taking only the 
few effects which each individual could carry away ; every thing 
else was giren up to the pillage of the soldiers, and the houses 
became-a prey to the flames. The Milanese received with respect 
these martyrs of liberty, and every opulent house gave shelter 
and hospitality to some of the unhappy inhabitants of Tortona. 
"Frederick meanwhile placed on his head, in the temple of Pavia, 
the iron «rown of the kings of Lombardy,' and began his march 
on Rome, to receive there the golden cftwn of the empire. 

But the German? '^o accompanied the cinperor, ootwith- 
. sending the ardour with which they bad iftidert^en Uiis dtstaot 
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expedition, began to be tired or so long «n absence firom tb^r 
home. The licence extended to their pillage and debauchery no 
longer appeared to them a suflicient compensation for tedious 
marches and the dangers of war. They pressed the emperor t» 
advance towards ROme, and to avoid all qoarrel with the great 
towns by which they passed, although almost all refused to admit 
them within their walls,— providing subsistence and lodging for 
them in the suburbs only. The impossibility of maintaining di»- 
ciidine in a rapacious army, which beheld for the first time the 
unknown riches of commerce and the arts ; the difficulty of 
avoiding quarrels b^ween two nations, neither of which under- 
stood the language of the other, perhaps Justified this precaution. 
Frederick thus passed by Placentia, Penna, Bologna, and Florence. 
He was not received even into Rome ; his troops occupied what 
was styled the Leonine city, or the suburb built round the Vati- 
can : he was there crowned by the pope, Adrian IV,; while his 
army was obliged to {epel the Romans who advanced by the 
bridge of St. Angelo and the borgo (1) of Trastevere to disturb the 
ceremony. Frederick withdrew from Rome the following day, . 
conducting his army into the mountains, to avoid the great heat 
of summer. The citizens of Spoleto, not having supplied with 
sufilcioit haste the provisions be demanded, he attacked, took, 
and bnmt Ibeir city : sickness, howevw, began to thin the ranks 
of his soldiers -, many also deserted, to embark at Ancona. Fre- 
derick, with a weakened army, directed his march on Germany 
by the valleys of the Tyrol. The citizens of Verona, who would 
not admit the Germans within their walls, constructed for him a 
bridge of boats on the Adige, which he hastily passed over, hut 
had hardly gained the opposite bank, when enormous pieces ot 
wood, carried down by the impetuosity of the current, struck 
and destroyed the bridge. Frederick had no doubt that the Lom- 
bards had laid this snare for him, and flattered themselves with 
the breaking of the bridge whilst he should be in the act of 
passing over ; but he was no longer sufficiently strong to avenge 
himself. 

The emperor at length returned into Germany wiHi his bar- 
barian soldiers. He every where on his passage spread havoc 
and desolation; the tine by which he marched through the 
Milanese territory was marked by fire ; the villages of Rosate, 
Trecale, and GaUata, the towns of Chieri, Asti, Tortona, and 
Spoleto were burnt. But whilst he thus proved his barbarism, 
he also proved his weakness. He did not dare to attack the 
stronger and mdre populous cities, which congratulated them- 
selves on having shut their gslesj and refused submission to bim. 
(1) Borgo is ibe cMunualcatlon beiiveeii Traslerereaad tbe Vatica|t. 
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Thus a year's campaign sufficed to destroy one of the most for- 
midable annies that Germany had ever poured into Italy ; and 
the example of ancient limes encouraged the belief that it would 
he Jong before the emperor could again put the "Germans in 
motion. The Milanese felicitated themselves on having preserved 
their liberty by their courage and patriotism. Their treasury was 
indeed empty ; but the zeal of their opulent citizens, who knew 
no other luxury than that of serving .their country, soon reple- 
nished it. These mea, who poured their wealth into the treasury 
of the republic, contented themselves with black bi-ead, and 
cloaks of coarse stuff. At the command of their consuls, Uiey 
left Milan to join their fellow-citizens in rebuilding, with their 
own hands, the walls and houses of Tortona, Rosate, Trecale, 
Galiata,and other towns, which had suffered in the contest for 
the common cause. They next attacked the cities' of Pavia, Cre- 
monaj and Hovara, which had embraced the party of ihe emperor, 
and subjected them to humiliating conditjpns ; while they drew 
closer their bonds of alliance with the towns of Brescia and Pla- 
cenlia, which had declared for liberty. 

But Frederick had more power over Germany than any of 
hLs predecessors ; he was regarded there as the restorer of the 
rights of the empire and of the German nation. He obtained 
credit for reducing Italy from what was called a state of anarchy 
and revolt, to order and obedience. His vassals accordingly 
docked with eagerness to his standard, when he summoned them, 
at the feast of Pentecost, 11S8, to compel the submission of Italy. 
The battalions of Germany entered Lombardy at the same time by 
all the passes of the Alps. Their approach to Brescia inspired ttie 
inhabitants with so much terror, that they immediately renounced 
their alliance with MUan, and paid down a large sum of money 
for their ransom. The Milanese, on the contrary, prepared them- 
selves for resistance. They had either destroyed or fortiGed all 
the bridges of the Adda, flattering themselves that this river would 
suffice to stop the progress of the emperor ; but a body of German 
cavalry dashed boldly into the stream, and, swimming across Uie 
river, gained in safety the opposite bank. They then made 
themselves masters of the bridge of Cassano, and the whole army 
entered into the Milanese territory. Frederick, following the 
course of the Adda, made choice of a situation about four miles 
from the ruins of the former Lodi. Here he ordered the people of 
Lodi to rebuild their town, which would in future secure to him 
the passage of the Adda. He summoned thither also the militias 
of Pavia and Cremona, witU those of the other towns ofLombardy,. 
which their jealousy of Milan had attached to the Ghibehne party; 
and it was not till aftar they had joined him that he eoconqieti, on 
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the 8t^ of August, 1158, berore Milan. His engines of war, how- ■ 
ever, were insufficient to beat down the walls of so strong and 
large a town,' and he resolved to reduce the Milanese by famine. 
He seized theirgranaries,'burnttheir stacks of corn, mowed down 
the autumnal harvests, and announced his resolution not to raise 
the siege till the Milanese had returned to their duty. The few 
nobles, however, who had preserved their independence in Lom- 
bardy proceeded to the camp of the emperor. One of them, the 
count de Blandrate, who had before given proofs of his attach- 
ment to the town of Milan, offered himself as a mediator, was 
accepted, and obtained terms not unfavourable to the Milanese. 
They engaged to pay a tribute to Frederick of 9000 marks of 
silver, to restore to him his regal rights, and to the towns of 
Lodi and Como their independence. On their side, they were 
dispensed from opening their gates to the emperor. They 
preserved the right of electing their consuls, and included ia 
their pacification their allies of Tortona and Crema. This treaty 
was signed the 7tb of September, 1 158. . 

Frederick, in granting an honourable capitulation to revolted 
subjects, whom he had brought back to their obedienoe, had no 
intention of renouncing the rights of his empire. He considered* 
that he bad preserved, untouched, the legislative authority of 
the diet of his kingdom of Italy. The Milanese, on the contrary, 
regarded their treaty as definitive ; and were both astonished and 
indignant when Frederick, having assembled, towards the 11th 
of November following, the placita or diets of the kingdom at 
Roncaglia, promulgated by this diet a constitution which over- 
threw their most precious rights. It took the admintetratioa of 
justice from the hands of the consuls of towns, to place it in 
thoseof asinglejudge, and a foreigner, chosen by the emperor, 
bearing the name of podeitd; it fixed the limits of the regal rights, 
giving them much more impffftance than had been contemplated 
by the Milanese when they agreed tp acknowledge them; it 
deprived cities, as well as the other members of the empire, of 
the right of making private war ; it changed the boundaries of 
territories appertaining to towns, and in particular took from 
Milan the little town of MoDza, and the counties of Seprio and of 
Martesans, which the inhabitants had always regarded as their 
own property. Just motives had made the emperorand the diet 
coittider these uBOvations necessary for the public peace and 
prosperity : but the MilMiese regard§d them only as perfidious 
violations of the treaty. When the podesti of the empferor arrived 
at Milan to toke possesion of the tribunal, heiwas sent con^ 
tomptuously away. The Milanese flew to arms, And, nrnldng. 
every efifort to repossess the different paseg of the Adda,pr«p)tfod 
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. to defend themselves behind this barrier. Frederick, on his 
side, assembled a new diet of the kingdom of Italy at Bologna, 
in the spring of 1159, and placed Hilaa under the ban of the 
^npire. 

The emperor did not yet attempt to reduce the Milanese by a 
regular si^e. His army was neither sulBcIeatly numerous to 
invest so large a town, nor his engines of war of sufficient force 
to make a breach in such strong walls; but he proclaimed his 
determination to employ all his power, as monarch of Germany 
and Italy, to ruin that rebellious town. The Milanese, accordingly, 
soon saw their com mowed down, their autumn harvests 
destroyed, their vine stocks cut, the trees which covered their 
country either cut down or barked, their canals of irrigation 
broken : but the generous citizens of this new republic did not 
allow themselves to be discouraged by the superior force of such 
an en«ny, or by the inevitable issue of such a contest. They 
saw clearly that they must perish ; but it would be for the honour 
and tjie liberty of Italy : they were resolved to leave a great 
example to tbeir countrymen, and to future generations. 
The people of Crema had remained faithful to the Milanese in 
*tbflir good and evil fortune; but the siege of that town presented 
fewer difficulties to the emperor than the siege of Milan. Crema 
was of small extent, and could be invested on every side ; it was 
also more accessible to the engines of war, though surrounded by 
a double wall and a ditch filled with water. The Cremoneso 
began the sie^e on the 4th of July; and on the 10th, Frederick 
arrived to direct it in person. Four hundred Milanese had thrown 
themselves into the tovra, to partake the combats and dangers of 
their allies. The emperor, who regarded the besieged only as 
revolted subjects, sought to terrify them by the spectacle of 
punishments. Hostages had been sent to him by Milan and 
Crema: heordered several of them to be hung before the walls of 
the town. Some were children of the most distinguished families : 
be caused them lo be bound to a moving tower, which was 
brought so close to the attack that the besieged could not repel it 
without killing or wounding their own children. A cry of 
despair resounded along the walls of Crema. The wretched 
parents implored death from their fellow-citizens, to escape wit- 
nessing the agony of tbeir children, and at the same time cried 
out to tbeir chJldreir not to 'fear giving up th^r lives for their 
(tountry. The battle, in fact, was not interrupted ; and the mov- 
ing tower was repelled, after nine of the young hostages' who 
' covered it witlutb^r bodies had been killed. Diviog -six entire 
' .mAntbs did tbe'sioantown of Clrema resist the ^hole army of tfae 
MnRM^r. Famine at tength accomplished what for^ cauM uM ; 
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and on the 26th of January, 1 160, the heroic inhabitants caiHtu- 
lated, abandoning their vrealth to pillage, and their houses to the 
flanies. For themselves, wasted by famine and fatigue, Uiey 
obtained permis^on to withdraw to Milan. 

The siege of Crema exhausted the patience of the German army. 
At this period, soldiers were unaccustomed to such protracted 
expeditions. When they had accomplished their feudal service, 
Ihey considered they had a right to return home. The greater 
number, accordingly, departed ; but Frederick, with immovable 
constancy, declared he would remain, with the Italians only of 
the Ghib^ne towns, to make war against the Milanese; and 
placing himself at the bead of the militias of Pavia, Cremona, and 
Novara, carried on the war a whole year, during which his sole 
object was to destroy the harvests, and prevent the entrance of 
any kind of provision into Milan. In the month of June, 1161, a 
new army arrived from Germany to his aid. His subjects begaa 
to feel ashamed of having abandoned their monarch in a foreiga 
country, amongst a people whom they accused of perfidy and 
rebellion. Uiey returned with redoubled animosity, which was 
soon manifested by ferocious deeds : they tortured and put to 
death evray peasant whom they sun>rised carrying provisions of 
any kind into Milan. The rich citizens of the republic had aided 
the government in making lai^e magazines, which were already 
in part exhausted : an accidental fire having consumed the 
remaiadw, hunger triumphed over courage and the love of 
liberty. For three entire years had the Milanese, since they had 
been placed under the baa of the empire, supported this unequal 
contest; when, in the beginning' of March, 1162, they were 
reduced to surrender at discretion. In d^p despair they yielded 
up their arms and colours, and awaited the orders of the emperor. 
Frederick, harsh and haughty, was not ferocious ; never had be 
put to death by the executioner rebels or enemies whom he had 
vanquished, He suffered nearly a month to elapse before he pro- 
nounced his Gnal determination ; perhaps to augment the anxiety 
of the subdued, — perhaps, also, to pacify his own wrath, which 
he at last vented on walls and inanimate objects, while he par- 
doned man. He ordered the town to be completely evacuated, 
so that there should sot be left in it a single living being. On the* 
25tb of March, he summonediJie militias of the rival and Ghibe- 
tioe cities, and gave them orders to rase to the earth the tiouses 
as well as the walls of the town, so as not to leave one stoie upoi) 
another. 

. Those of the inhabitaolfi .of Milan whom their poveiff!^, labour, 
andindustry attaolied to 1^ soil, were divided iuto>fgur open vii-- 
y^fi^ buitt at^a.di^0HX of. at least twornutes fj^^tbe vtaM «t 
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thwr former city. Olherssoi^ht hospitality in the neighbouring 
towns of Italy; even in those which had shown most attachment 
to the emperor. Their sufferings, the extent of their sacrifices, 
the recollection of their valour, and the example of their noble 
sentiments, made proselytes to the cause of liberty in every city 
into which they were received. The del^ates of the emperor 
also (for he himself had returned to his German dominions), the 
podestas whom he had established in every town, soon made 
those Lombards who had fought with him feel only shame and 
regret at having lent their aid to rivet his yoke on their own 
necks. All the privileges of the nation were violated; justice was 
sacrificed to party interest. Taxes continually augmenting had 
increased six-fold ; and hardly a third part of the produce of the 
land remained to the cultivator. The Itahans were universally in 
a stateof suffering and humiliation ; tyranny at length reached 
even their consciences. Onthedeathof popeAdrianlV., in Sep- 
tember, 1159, the electing cardinals bad been equally divided 
between two candidates ; the one a Siennese, the other a Roman. 
Both were declared duly elected by their separate parties ; the 
first, under the name of Alexander III. ; the second, under that of 
Victor 111. Frederick declared for the latter, who had shown 
himself ready to sacrifice to him the hberties and independence 
of the church. The former had been obliged to take refuge in 
France, though almost the whole of Christendom did not long 
hesiwle to declare for him. While one council assembled by Fre- 
derick at Pavia rejected him, another assembled at Beauvais not 
only rejected but anathematised Victor. Excommunication at 
lei^h reached even the emperor; and Alexander, to strengthen 
himself against Frederick, endeavoured to gain the affections of 
the people, by ranging himself among the protectors of the liber- 
ties of Italy. 

Frederick re-entered Italy in the year 1163, accompanied not 
by an army, but by a brilliant retinue of German nobles. He did 
.not imagine that in a country which he now considered subdued, 
be needed a more imposing force ; besides, he believed that he 
could at all times command the militias of the Ghiheiine towns; 
and, in fact, be made them this year rase to the ground the walls 
of Tortona. He afterwards directed his steps towards Rome, to 
support by his presence his schismatic pontiff; but, in the mean 
time, Verona, Vicenza," Padua, and Trevtso, the most powerful 
towns of the, Veronese marches, assembled their consuls in con- 
•gress^to consider of the means of putting an,end to a tyranny 
which ovta^helmed them. The consuls of these four towns 
pledged tbemselves by oath ig the name of tbeir cities to give 
mutual «uppgrt to each t)ther in the aasertion 0% their fonuer 
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rights, and in Uie resolution to reduce the imperial prerogatives 
to the poiot at which they were flxed under the reign of Henry IV. 
Frederick, inrormed of this association, returned hastily into 
noi^hern Italy, to put it down. Heassembled the militias of Pavia, 
Cremona, Novara, Lodi, and Como, with the hitention of leading 
them against the Veronese marches ; but he soon perceived that 
the spirit of liberty had made progress in the Ghibeline cities as 
well as in those of the Guelphs \ that the militias undst bis com- 
mand complained as much of the vexations inflicted by bis podealas 
as those agsinst whom he led them ; and that they were ill dis- 
posed to face death only to rivet the chains of their country. 
Obliged to bend before a people which he considered only as 
pevolted subjects, he soon renounced a cont^t so humiliating, 
and returned to Germany, to levy an army more submissive to 
him. Other and more pressing interests diverted his attention 
from this object till the autumn of 1166. During this interval 
bis anti-pope, Victor 111.^ died ; and the succeswr whom he cantsed 
to be named was still more strongly rejected by the church. On 
the other side, Alexander III. had returned from France to Rome, 
contracted an alliance with Williatn, the Norman king of the two 
Sicilies, and armed the whole of southern Italy against the 
emperor. 

When Frederick, in the month of October, 1166, descended the 
mountains of the Orisons to enter Italy by the territory of Brescia, 
he marched his army directly to Lodi, without permitting any act 
of hostility on the way. At Lodi, he assembled towards the end of 
November, a diet of the kingdom of Italy, at which he promised 
the Lombards to redress the grievances occasioned by the abuses 
of power by his podestas, and to respect tlieir just hberties ; he 
was desirous of separating their cause from that of the pope, and 
the king of Sicily ; and to give greater weight to his negotiation, 
be marched his aimy into central Italy. The towns of Romagua 
and Tuscany had hitherto made few conaplaints, and manifested 
little zeal in defence of their privileges. Frederick hoped that, by 
establishing himself amongst them, he should revive their loyalty, 
and induce them to augment the army which he was leading 
against Rome. But he soon perceived that the spirit of liberty, 
which animated theother countries of Italy, worked also in these : 
he contented himself, accordingly, with taking thirty hostages 
from Bokigna, and having vainly laid siege to Ancona, he, in the 
month of July, 1 1 67, marched his army towards Rome. 

The towns of the Vertniese marches, seeing the emperor and 
his army pass without^ring to attack them, became bolder : 
they assembled a nevvBet, in the beginning of April,. at the 
eonveat of Pontida, bet^era Milan and Bergamo. The consuls 

S 
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ofCremoBa, of Bei^mo, of Brescia, of Mantua, and Ffflrira met 

there, and joined those of the marches. The union of theCuetphs 

aQd Ghibelines, for the common hberty, was hailed with universal 

joy. The deputies of the Cremonese, who had lent their aid to 

the d^truction of Milan, seconded those of the Milanese villages 

in imploring aid of the confederated towns to rebuild the city of 

Milan. This confederation was called Ihe League of Lombardy. 

Tbe consuls took the o«th, and their constituents afterwards 

nbard should unite for the recovery of 

tbe league for this purpose should last 

y, that they should aid each oUter in 

y damage experienced in this sacred 

-of the confederation : extending even 

' reciprocal security, the league resolved 

ilitias of Bei^amo, Brescia, Cremona, 

liio arrived Ibfl 27th of April, 1 167, on 

s ruins of this great city. They appor- 

the labour of restoring the enclosing 

the four villages, as well as those who 

nore distant towns, came in crowds to 

rk ; and in a few weeks the new-gruwn 

1 the insults of its eneiqies. Lodi "^vas 

1, by fdrce of amis, to take tbe oath to 

tiie league; while the towns of Venice, Placentia, Parma, Hodeoa, 

and Bologna voluntarily and gladly joined the associatioa. 

Frederick, meanwhile arrived within sight of Rome. Ihe 
Itomans dared to await him in the open field-, be defeated them 
vritb great slaughter, and made himself master of the Leonine 
city. The inhabitants stilt defending themselves in the Vatican, 
be dislodged them by setting fire to Santa Maria, the adjoining 
church ; Alexander, in bis fright, escaped by the Tiber. After his 
retreat the Romans took the oatli of fidelity to the emperor, with- 
out, however, receiving his army within their walls ; but terer, 
and the suffocating beat of tbe Campagna, soon b^n, by its 
ravages, to avenge the Italians ; from the first days of August an 
alarming mortality broke out in the camp of tbe emperor. The 
princes to whom he was most attached, the captains in whom he 
had most confidence, two thousand knights, with a proportional 
number of common soldiers, were carried off in a few weeks. 
He endearonred to flee from the destmctivescpurge ; he traversed 
in his retreat Tuscany and the Lunigiana ; but his route was marked 
with graves, into which every day, every hour, he deposited the 
bodies of his soldiers. He was no lonMLstrong enough to van- 
quish even tbe opposition of the little i^^ (^ Pontremcdi, which 
t^aedhim a pusage pandit was by roads almost iibpncticable 
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that he at length crossed the Apeonines. He arrived at Pavia 
about the i^^e of September, aDd*attempted to assemble a 
diet ; but Ih^eputies of Pavia, Novara, Vercelli, and. Como alone 
obeyed hia summons. He harangued the assembly with great 
vehemence; and, throwing down hifl glove, challenged the 
rebdiioos cities to a pitched battle. He passed the winter in com- 
bating, with his smalt remaining army, the league of Lombardy ; 
but in the month of March, 1168, he escaped frtHn the Italians, 
and repassed Mount Cenis, to r^um and arm the Germans anew 
against Italy. After his departure, Novara, Vercelli, Como, A^, 
and Tortona' also entered into the confederation, which resolved 
to found, as a monument of its power, and as a barrier against 
the Ghibelines ot Pavia and Honlferrat, a new city, on the con- 
fluence of the rivers Taoaro and Bormida. The Lombards named 
it Alexandria, in honour of the chief of the church, and of their 
league. They collected in it all the inhabitants of the different 
villages of that rich plain, which extends from the Po totbeLigu- 
rian Alps, and secured to them all the liberty and prlvilegss for 
which they themselves had fought. 

Frederick had sacriQced more time, treasure, and blood, to 
strengthen his domiuioa over Italy, than any of his predecessors : 
he had succeeded for a long period in associating the Cennan 
nation in bis ambition. He persuaded the Germans that their 
interest and their honour were concerned in the submis«on of 
the Italians. Theyb^an, however, to feel tired ofa long contest, 
from which they derived no advantage ; other interests, affairs 
more pressing, demanded the presence of the emperor at home; 
and Frederick was obliged to suspend for five years his effcvts to 
subdue Italy. During this period the towns of Lombardy, in the 
{denitude of tbeir power and liberty, corrected their kws, 
recruited their iinances, strengthened their fortifications, and 
Snally placed their militias on a better war establishment. Theii- 
consuls met also in frequent diets, where they bound themselves 
by new oflths to the common defence, and adioitted fresh mem- 
bers into the confederation, which at length reached to the 
extremity ttf Romagna. 

Frederick, however, did not entirely abandon Italy. He sent 
thither Christian, the elected archbishop of Meotz, and arch- 
chancellor of the empire, as his represeiitative. Thi^ warlike 
prelate soon felt that there was nothing to be done in Lombardy, 
and he proceeded to Tuscany, where the Ghibeiine party still pre- 
dominated. His first pretension was to establish peace between 
the two maritime republics of Otnoa and Pisa, which dittputed 
with arms in their hands the eommercfl of the East. As he fooii d 
■ greaterKphitof^irideMid iad«pendffliceiathePi8aDS»he'iauB(d 
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to be thrown into a dungeon their consuls, who had presented 
thwiseives at the diet of^he Tuscan towns conjo]||d by him at 
San Ginasio, in themontli of July, 1173; he arrested, at the same 
time, the consuis or the Florentines, their allies, while he stu- 
diously flattered those of Lucca, of Srena, of Pistoia, and the 
nobles of Tuscany, Romagna, and Ombria ; promising to avenge 
them on their enemies : but, said he, " to do so more effectually, 
you must Drst co-operate with me in crushing the enemies of the 
emperor." He thus succeeded in persuading them to second him 
in the attack which he meditated for the following spring on 
Ancona. This city, the most southern of all those attached to 
the league of Lombardy, contained about twelve thousand inha- 
bitants, enridied by maritime commerce, and confident in the 
strength of their almost unassailable position. Their town, beau- 
tifully situated on the extremity of a promontory, which sur- 
rounded a magnificent port, presented on the side open to the 
continent only precipitous rocks, with the exception of a single 
causeway, liie citizens had accordingly repulsed successfully 
for ages all the attacks of the barbarians, and all the pretensions 
of the emperors. The archbishop, Christian, arrived before 
Ancona in Uie be-ginning of April, 1174, and invested the city 
with an army levied among the Ghihelines of Tuscany and Ombria. 
The people of Ancona repulsed their attack with their accustomed 
bravery. But hunger, more formidable than the sword, soon 
menaced them. The preceding harvests had failed ; their grana- 
ries were empty ; and an enemy's fleet closed their poi-t. They 
saw the harvest ripen, without the possibility of a single sack of 
com reaching them. All human subsistence was soon exhausted : 
undismayed, however, they tried to support existepce with the 
herbs and shell-fish which they gathered from their rocks, or with 
th^ leather which commerce had accumulated in their magazines. 
Such was the food on which had long subsisted a young and beau- 
tiful woman- Observing one day a soldier summoned to battle, 
iHit unable from hunger to proceed, she refused her breast to the 
child whom she suckled, offered it to the warrior, and sent him, 
' thus refreshed, to shed his blood for his country. But to what- 
ever distress the people of Ancona were reduced, they rejected 
every proposal to capitulate. At length the succour invoked from 
the Gudphs of Ferrara and Romagna approached ; Christian saw 
the fires which they lighted on the mountain of Falcognara, 
about lour miles from Ancona ^ and, unable to give them battle 
with an army exhausted by the fatigues of a long siege Jie hastily 
retreated. 

In the beginning of October, 1174, Frederick, at the head of 
a formidable army, again re-entered Italy. He paued from ttw 
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county of Bu'i^ndy into Savoy, find descended by Hont Cenis. 
Suza, the first town to which he came on his passage, was taken 
and burnt ; Asti, in alarm, opened its gates, and purchased its 
security from pillage by a heavy contribution; but Alexandria 
stopped the progress of the emperor. This city, recentfy founded 
by the league of Lombardy, did not hesitate to enter into a' cmtest 
with the imperial power, for the sake of its confederates ; although 
its mud wails were an object of derision to the Germans, who 
first gave this town the surname of Alexandria della paglia, or of 
straw. Nevertheless these walls of mud and straw, but defended 
by generous and devoted citizens, resisted all the efforts of the 
most valiant army and the most warlike monarch of Germany. 
Frederick consumed in vain four months in a siege, which was 
prolonged through the winter. The inundation of rivers more 
than once threatened him with destruction, even in his camp ^ 
sickness also decimated his soldiers. Finally, the combined army 
of the Lombard league advanced from Ptacentia to Tortona ; and on 
Easter Sunday of the year 1175 Frederick found himself obliged 
to raise the siege, and to march for Pavia, to repose his army. 

This last check at length compelled the emperor to acknowledge 
the power of a people which he had been accustomed to despise. 
The chiefs of the Lombard army showed themselves well prepared 
for battle ; but, still respecting the rights of their monardi, 
deblined attacking him. He entered into negotiation with them: 
all professed their ardent desire to reconcile the prerogatives of 
the emperor and the rights of the Roman church with those of 
liberty; Six comnussioners were appointed to settle the basis 
of a treaty which should reconcile these several claims. They 
b^an by demanding that the armies on each side should be dis- 
banded. Frederick did not hesitate to comply : he dismissed his 
Germans, and remained at Pavia, trusting solely to the fidelity of 
bis Italian Ghibelines. Legates from the pope arrived also to join 
the commissioners ; and the negotiations were opened. But the - 
demands of Frederick were so high as to render agreement almost 
impossible. He declared that he desired only his just rights i, 
" but they must be those," said he, '^ which have been exercised 
by my predecessors, Charlemagne, Otho, and the emperors 
Henry UL and Henry IV." The deputies of the towns opposed to 
this the concessions of Henry V. and Lothario; but even these 
could . no longer satisfy them. For the Italians, liberty had 
advanced with civilisation ; and they could not now submit to 
the ancient prerogatives of their masters, without returning to 
Ihdr own ancient barbarism. 

The negotiations were broken off,, and Frederick sent to Ger- 
maayfor anotber army, which, in the spring of 1176, entered the 
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territory of Como, by Uw Crisons. The emperor joined it tbout 
the end of Hay, after traT««ing, without being reosgniMd,' the 
territory of Miliio. It was against this great towu that he enter- 
tained ttie most pr(^und pesentment, and meditated a new 
attack. He flaUered iiimself that he should find the citizens still 
trembling under the chastisement which he had before inflicted 
on their city. Oo the 39th <rf May, he met the Milanese army 
between lignano and Barano, about fifteen mites fnnn Bfilan. 
Only a few anxiliaries from Maceatia, Verona, Brescia, Novara, 
and VercelU had yet joined them. An impetuous cttarge (rf the 
fierman cavalry made that of Ibe Lomtiards give way. The enemy 
pressed forward so near the carroecio, as to give great alarm lest 
this SKxed car should foUiDtn their hands. But in the army of 
the Milanese there was a company of 800 young mCn, who had 
devoted themselTes to its defence, and were difltinguiBbed by the 
name of " the company of death." These brave youths, seetng 
(he Gemaiffl gain ground, knelt down, end, invokii^ God and 
St. Ambrose, renewed their vow to peridi Pew their country ; then 
rising, they advanced with such impetaosity that the Gwrnans 
were disconcerted, divided, and driven iMck. The whole army, 
reanimated by this example, hastily pressed forward. The Ger- 
mans were put to flight ; their camp was piUaged ; Frederick was 
separated from his companions hi arms, and obliged to conceal 
himself i and it was not till he lad passed sereral days, and 
encountered various dangers, that he succeeded in reaching Pavia, 
where the empress was already mootriiBg his death. 

The defeatat Ugnano at length deteiwiioed Frederidc to ttoik 
seriously of peace, and to abandon preliNiMoni which tlie Lom- 
bards resisted with so much eoCTgy. New negotiations were 
opened with tlw pope, and Venice was diosen, io conceii with 
him, asthepfekce ftv holding a congress. Iliis town hftd with- 
drawn its signature from the league of Lombardy; it was 
kduiowledged foreign to the Western empire, and mi^ be 
ciN^dM«d nei^ral, and indiff^Bnt in the quarrd betwem tbe 
emperor and the free towns. The pope, Alexander III., arrived 
at Ifeaice on tJie Mth of March, 1 177. The emperor, whose pre- 
sence Hie Venetians feared, first axed his resu^iee at one of bis 
palaces, near Ravenna ; approadied afterwards as dr as diiozia, 
and finally came even to Venice. Ilie negotiation bore upcn 
th.ve differents points, — to recoacile the emperor to the chorcli, 
by putting an end to the sehiraa; to restore peace between the 
empire of the West and that of the East, and the king of the Two 
Sicilies; and' finally to deGne tile constitutional rights of the 
emperor and of the cities of Lombardy. Frederick was ready to 
submit to tlie church; and be had Yew subjects of dispute with 
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the Greciao emperor, or the NonuaD king of the Sicilies : theae 
parts of the treaty were net difficult to terminate. But that part 
which related to the league of Ltwbardy must be fouaded ob t 
dew order qf ideas: it was tlie first paet that Europe had seen 
made between a monarch and his subjects ; the first boundary 
line traced between authority and lib^y. After long and Tain 
attempts, the negoUMora separated, coBteoting theiiisdives only 
with ohligit^thQ emperor and the Lombenls to conclude a truce 
of si% years, bearing date from the ist of August, 1177. Daring 
its existence, the rights on each nie were to remain Biupeoded; 
and the fj^dom of conunffl^e was re-establithed betwaen the 
ciiies wtftch remaiaed faithful to the emperor, and those whicb 
drew still closer their btHids of ujuob by a renewal of the ilngiie 
ofJLombardy. 

The six years of r^Ktse, however, which Uiis truce guarsnteed, 
accustomed the emperor to submit to limitotiiws of hi» aut^oritT- 
Thirty years had passed since the contest had begun between 
him and the itallau nation; age had now tecnpsred his activity 
and calmed his pride. New iucidoila had arisen to fix his atten- 
tion in Gennany. His son, Henry VI., demanded to be associated 
iq the sovereignty of bis two kingdoms of Germany and Italy. 
A definitive peace only could restore to Frederick his rights and 
revenues in Lombardy, which his »ibj«cti there did not dispute; 
but which the truce held suspwded. Tbe adverse claims were 
honestly weighed at the diet of Constance ; reci[»ocal concessiiHis 
were made both by the monarch and his subjects, and tbe peace 
of Constance, tbe basis of new pnbUe rigbtc for Italy, was at 
lei^th si^ed on the 2&tb of June, 118S. By this peace tbe 
emperor renounced «U r^gal privtteges which he had hitherto 
elaimed in the interior of towne. He acknowled^ tberigbtof 
the confederate cities to levy armies, to eiu^osa themselves 
within fortifications, and to exercise by thefr^ coramjssioaers 
within their own walls both civil and cnmiaaljurisdictido. The 
ebpsuls of towns acquired by (hesimplenQimnationofthe people- 
ail the prerogatives of impedal vicars. 1%e cities of lombardy were 
ftirtber authorised to strengtbea their confederation for the defeno* 
of their just rights, recogniied by the peace of Constance. But, 
on the other side, they engaged to maintain the just rights of tbe 
emperor, which were defined at the 8»ie time; and, in order to 
avoid aK disputes, it was agreed that these rights might always 
be bought (^ by the annual sum of 2000 marks of ulver. Thus 
terminated, in the establishment of a legal liberty, the first and 
most noble struggle which the nations ef modem Europe hav* 
ever outolaioad against despotism. 
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CHAFER HI. 

ProgressofUietCilto towards Independence, from Ihe Peace of Conitance t9 the 
Dealh of Frederick If.— Relentless Eamitj' between the Guelplis and Gblt»e- 

lines.— First partj Cbiefs who attained tycanoical Power. 

Tbe generous resistance of the Lombards, during a war of thirty 
years, had conquered from the emperors political liberty for all 
the towns of the kingdom of Italy. The right of obeying only 
their own kws, ^f being governed by their own magistrates, of 
contraotmg alliaDCes, of making peace or war, and, in line, Of 
administering their own finances, with the exception only of a 
certain, revenue payable into the imperial treasury, was more 
particularly secured by the peace of Constance to the confederate 
cities of the league of Lombardy. But the Germans easily com- 
pr^ended the impossibility of refusing to their allies the privi- 
leges which their enemies had gained by conquest ; the libertjes, 
therefore, stipulated by the peace of Constance, were rendered 
common to all the towns of Italy : and those which had been 
most distinguished by their attachment to the Chibeline party 
were often found the most zealous for the establishment and 
preservation of all the rights of the people, llie cities, however, 
did not consider tiiemselves independent. They were proud of 
the title of members of the empire : they knew they must concur 
in Its defence, as well as in the maintenance of internal peace f 
resCTTing only thatit must be in pursuance of their free choice 
and deliberation. They were in a manner confederates of an 
emperor, who acted on them rather by persuasion than orders ; 
rather as a party chief than as a monarch : and as he was habitu- 
ated to this compromise with public opinion in his relations with 
the princes of tbe empire, he yielded with the less repugnance to 
his Italian subjects. It is a drcumstance highly honourable to 
tiie princes of the house of Hohenstaufen, which continued to 
reign sixty-seven years after the peace of Constance, that during 
this long period they made no attempt to infringe the conditions 
of tbe compact. They admitted, with good faith, all the conso- 
quences of the conces^ons made ; they pardtmed liberty, whieh 
the vulgar order of kings always r^arded as a usurpation of the 
subjects on the rights of the crown. 

:i It was not long, however, befbre the struggle was renewed 
between the emperor and most of the towns. It was supported 
witl. not less devotion and not fewer sacrifices ; it caused not less 
calamity, whilst it endured^ and it was crowned, at its closCj 
with results not less happy. But the cities did not, as in the 
preceding struggle, engage in it for their own immediate Interest ; 
they rather seconded the policy of the holy se&, which sought 
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the independence of the church and of Italy, and did not cease 
to fight for the attainment of this object till the extinction of the 
house of llohenstaufen. 

Frederick i. survived the peace of Constance seven years. 
During this period he visited Italy with his sod Henry VI. : he 
remained some time at Milan, where he was received with 
respect, and gained the affection of all the inhabitants, towards 
whom he testified the utmost trust, confidence, and kindness. 
Instead of endeavouring to intimidate Lombardy, and recover by 
intrigues his former power, he was occupied only with the mar- 
riage of his son Henry, whom he had previously crowned king 
of Germany, with Constance, sole heiress of the Norman kings 
who had conquered the Two Sicilies. The union of this crown 
, with that of Germany and of Lombardy would have reduced the 
pope to be no more than the first bishop of his stales; it n-ould 
have disarmed the two auxiliary powers which had supported 
the league ol' Lombardy against the emperor ; and it alarmed the 
church, in proportion as it flattered his ambition. The endea- 
vours to prevent or dissolve this union gave rise to all the wars 
of the period embraced in the present chapter. Frederick Barba- 
rossa did not see the commencement of them. When the news 
of the taking.of Jerusalem by Saladiii, on the 2d of October, 1187, 
had thrown all Europe into consternation, Fredu-ick, listening 
Dniy to his religious and chivalric enthusiasm, placed himself at 
the headof the third crusade, which he led into the East by land, 
and died the 10th of June, 1 190, of a stroke of apoplexy^ caused 
by the coldness of the waters of the little river Salef in Asia Minor. 

Henry VI. had worn for five years the German and Italian 
crowns, when he received in Germany, where he then was wiUi 
his wife. Dews of the death of William IL, king of the Two Sici- 
lies, to whom Constance was successor; and a few- months aft», 
that of his father Frederick I. He immediately began his journey 
towards southern Italy. Tancred, a bastard of the race of the Nor- 
man kings, put in opposition to him by the Sicilians, defended, 
for some time witli success, the independence of those provinces, 
but died in 1194; and Henry, who bad entered the kingdom as 
conqueror, and had made himself detested for his cruelty, also 
died there suddenly, on the 28th of September, 1 107. He left by 
his marriage with Constance only one son, Frederick II., hardly 
four years old, who lost his mother in the following year; and 
was, under the protection of the pope, acknowledged, child as he 
was, king of the Two Sicilies: but the imperial and Lombard 
crowns were wittiheld from him for several years. 

From the peace of Coustaace to the death of Henry VI. the free 
cities of Italy had, for the space of fifteen years, n o contest ts 
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nuiatun agaiiiBt the emperors ; but their repose and liberty 
were, during Ibis period, coasUiitly cadangered by the preten- 
aiODS of the nobility. The growing grandeur of tbecilies, and the 
decay of the imperial power, had left the oobles of Italy in a very 
ambiguous position. 

Iliey in some measure no longer had a country ; their only 
security was in their own strength ; for Uie emperor in reragning 
hispoweroverthetowm bad not thought of giving an organisa- 
tion to the nobles dispersed in castles. All the families of Italian . 
dukes, and almost all those of marquises and counts, had become 
extindt; thosewho remained had lost all jurisdiction over their 
inferiors ; no feudal tenure was respected ; no Vassal appeared at 
Ibe baronial court, to form tbe tribunal of bis lord. The frontiers 
of the kingdom of Lomhardy w^e called tnarehet, after a German 
word adopted into almost all. the European languages, and fbe 
commander of these frontiers was called marquift -, but the families 
of the powerful Tuscan marquisea were extinct, as wdl as those 
of the marquises of Ancona, ofF^mo,ofCanierino, ofIvrea,and 
{^ those of the Veronese andTrevisan marches. There rmoainfid, 
however, on these frontiers some families which bore the same 
title, and bad preserved some wrecks of these ancient and power- 
ful marguisates : suehwas the marquis d'E^e, in the Veronese 
march; thenurquisesofHontfaTat,I^lavaciao, Mala^na, in tbe 
march of Ivres ; but they were not acknowledged as lords para- 
mount, or lords of comities and banmies : there was moreover 
no other organisation than that created by the spirit of party. 
The nobles were not united by the hi^arcbical ccranection of the 
feudal system, but by the affections or antipathies of the Guelphs 
or Ghibdines. In general, the most poweri'id families among the 
noblee, those wfao had casUes efficiently strong, lands sul&ciently 
extensive, and vassals euSlcieBtly numerous to defend tbeoiselves, 
listening only to the ambition of courts, were attached to theChi- 
beline party. Those families, on the contrary, who possesaed 
castles capable of but little resibtance, situated on accessible emi' 
nences, or in plains ; those whose castles were near great towns, 
and too weak to su{^rt a contest wdh Ihem, had damaoded to 
be mads citizens oi the towns ; they had served them in the wan 
of the league of JLombardy ; they had since taken a (Mincipal sbare 
in the govemmeRt, and they thus found themselves attadied by 
commonintereststolbepartyof theGuelpba. lodependeet noUes 
were no more to be found in all the plains of Lombardy ; there 
was not one who had not become citizen of some nepublic ; but 
every chain of mountain was thick-set with castles, where a 
nobility, cboofiiog t^jedience to an-emperor rotber than to oitiEeos, 
BuiH)taia»d ibmatirm indc^eodaa^ : tluae, too, attraeted ewpe- 
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limes fey the vrealth aod pleasures of towns, and eometiineB desw 
rous of obtaining inflaeDce in the counsels of powerful repoblifts, 
in order to restore thera to the emperor, demanded to be made 
cKizMis, when they thought it would open the way to a ^are in 
the govern meat ; and as war 4as their sole occupation, they wk« 
often gladly received by the republics, which stood in need of 
good captains. It was thus the Ghibeline family ot Visconti, 
whose fiefs extended ftt)m the Alps to the Lago Haggiore, became 
assomted withtherepublicof Milan. ThehouseoCEste, alliodto 
the Guelphs of SaicHiy and Bararia, and devoted to the pope, pos- 
sessors of seva^l casU^ built on the fertile chain of the Euganean 
bills, joined the r^ublic of Ferrara ; tbe paralld ctuifl, which 
serves as a base to the TyroleSe Ai|», was crowned with the 
cafilesofEzzel, orEcoedoo, of Romano, a family enriched by the 
enip»x>r6, entirely devoted to the Ghibeline party, and io ppoaess 
(tf time attached to the republics of Verona and Viceoza. In bkt 
Bumnei^'were situated on the northern side of the Apennines the 
fofb'eais of Uie Ghifodlne notdes, who excited revolidions in Uie 
repobties (rfPlac^itia, Parma, Beggto, and Hodena : ontliesouth- 
em side were tbe castles of other Ghibelines, in turns citizens and 
enemiee of the republics of Arezzo, Florence, Pistoia, and Lucca: 
iow^ in the valleys of the Po, or in the upper vale of Arao, were 
Ihe caAles (rfthe Gu^phe, who had become decidedly citizens of 
(be same r^mblice. 

The niore the social tie was weakened in the kingdom of lom- 
bardy, the mere eager the nobles became to be admitted into the 
cities. Their wealth and military education soon led them, by 
the suO^ges of their fellow-citizens, to the magistracy in tMs 
(heir new country. But if they di^ayed more talent for war 
wd polities, they ennced much less subordination or submission 
to the laws. Th^r aversions were more virulent, and they gloried 
in cherishing th^i as a family inheritance. Accnrtomed in their 
eastles to decide every question by the sword, they brought the 
same habits to the towns. Retaining, when they became inhabit- 
ants of cJtiet, the wild independence of their ancient fastnesses, 
tli^rh(H]ses were fortresses ; thick walls, high and nairoW win- 
dows, a massive door ofoak, secured with iron bara, promised to 
resist more than tme attack-, and if they were at last forced, a 
hi^ SQuare tower still served fw refuge. From these palaces of 
the n<^es bands of assassitis were often seen issuing, to rob or ■ 
murder citizens, who were treated as enemies: chains were pre- 
parftdto be thrown across the streets, andin an instant form ^r- 
ricades, behind which w«e seen ranged several hundred waa- ■ 
riars. tbe pe&maiiie citizens, to wh<Hn these qu^rels were 
iidiAnBt, never loKfw' whether the peace tbey then wr'iietga 
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around them should not in a few hours be changed into a general 
war. The power of Uie consuls seemed insufficient to repress 
these fiery passions. All the towns saw the necessity of adopting 
the institutioD of the podeild, which they bad received from Fre- 
derick Barbarossa. Their custom was accordingly to choose 
annually, by their ctnu^Iio di creden^a, a foreign knight of arms, 
a warrior chosen from one of the confederate cities. This knight, 
whom they named pod^ild, was accompanied by two. or three 
doctors in civil and criminal law, dependent on him, and acting 
under hnn as judges. The podesta received at the same time the 
command of the militia, and the power of the sword of justice, 
or of pronouncing and causing to be executed sentences on cri- 
minals. He was bound to render, at the end of the year, an 
account of the manner in which he had performed his functions 
to commissioners chosen by the people, and called lyndics, before 
whom he remained a certain number of days amenable to justice. 
TTie towns believed that this foreign judge would remain knpartial 
amidst their factions ; but the podesta himself rarely escapM par- 
ticipaling in the deep hatred of the Guelphs or Ghibelines : he 
needed also a hand of iron to maintain order among nobles so 
turbulent and so vindictive ; he was accordingly invested with 
almost unlimited authority, the republics preferring rather to sub- 
mit to his despotic sway than to anarchy. The violence of faction, 
nevertheless, and its natural consequence, a severe administraUon 
of justice, inspired the citizens .universally with a deep hatred of 
the nobles, who were alone accused of having introduced dis- 
order within their walls ; and before the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury alt the Lombard cities rose successively against the nobles, 
excluded them from all public functions, and even expdled them 
from the towns. Brescia, Padua, and Modena were the first to 
set the example ; but, after a few months, private afi'ection tri- 
umphed over pubhc reseutment, and the nobles were recalled. 

The death of Henry VI. was followed by a general war 
throughout the empire, which gave fresh activity to the passions 
of the Italian nobles, and greater animosity to the opposing par- 
ties. The two factions in Germany had simultaneously raised to 
the empire the two chiefs of the houses of Guelph and Ghibeline. 
Philip!, duke of Swabia, and brother of Henry VI., had been 
named king of the Romans by the Ghibelines ; and OUio IV., son 
of Henry the Lion, duke of Bavaria and Saxony, by the Guelphs* 
Their contest was prolonged to the 32d of June, 1208, when 
Philip was assassinated by a private enemy. The Germans, 
yearied with eleven years of civil war, agreed to* unite under the 
sceptre of bis rival, Otho IV., whom they crowned anew. The 
fpllovfing year he passed into Italy, to receive from the pope the 
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golden crown of the empire. But though Otho was the Intimate 
heir of the Cuelphs of Uavaria, so long chiers of the opposition to 
the imperial prerogatives, yet now wearing himself the crown, he 
was desirous of possessing it with these disputed rights : every 
one was denied him, and all his actions controlled by the pope. 
There was soon a declared enmity between tbe emperor and the 
pontiCT, who, rather than consent to any agreement, or to abate 
any of his pretensions, raised against the Cuelph emperor the heir 
of the Ghibeline house, the young Frederick II., grandson of Fre- 
derick 1., hardly eighteen years of age, and till then reigning 
tinder the pope's tutelage over the Two Sicilies only, Frederick, 
excited and seconded by the pope, boldly passed through Lom- 
bardy in 1212, and arrived at Aix la Chappie, where the German 
Chibelines awaited, and crowned him king of the Romans and 
Germans. Otho IV. in the mean time returned to Germany, and 
was acknowledged by Saxony. The civil war, carried on between 
the two chiefs of the empire, lasted til! the 19th of May, 1218, 
when Otho died, without any attempt by either party to despoil 
his rival of his hereditary possessions. It was this civil war that 
caused tbe names of Guetphs and Ghibelines to be exclusively 
substituted for those of party of the church, and party of the 
empire. In fact, each noble family, and each city, seemed to 
consult only their hereditary afTecticin, and not their political prin- 
ciples, in ranging themselves under either standard. TheGuelphs' 
placed themselves in opposition to the pope, to repel his Ghibeline 
candidate ; and Milan, Placentia, and Brescia braved even excom- 
munication to resist him : while, on the contrary, the Ghibelines 
of Pavia, Cremona, and of the March armed themselves with zeal 
against an emperor of the Gudph blood. 

During this period, while the minority of Frederick II. left so 
much time to the cities of Italy lo consolidate their independence, 
and to form real republics, the person most influential and most 
prominent in history was the pope. Innocent III., who reigned 
from 1197 to 1216. He was a Roman noble, count of Signa, and ' 
only thirty-seven years of age when he ascended the papal chair : 
he bad been raised to it by his reputation for sanctity and learn- 
ing. A worthy successor of Gregory VII. , he elevated, like him, 
the sovereignty of the popes; but he seemed lo labour fOr that 
purpose with a fanaticisft more religious, and a pride less 
worldly : all his efforts tended much more to confirm the power 
of the church and of religion than his own. Like Alexander HI., 
he did not refuse to join the people in their efforts to obtain 
liberty, provided that liberty bowed with awe before the authoaity 
of the church, and admitted no private judgment in matters of 
tiith. Ha founded the two mendicant ot^iers of Franciscans and 
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DMUioicaRS, new ehampions of the cburcti, wbo were diarged to 
repress all activity oT mind, to comt)at growing intelligence, and 
to extirpate heresy. He confided to the Dominicaus the fearful 
powers of the inquisition, which he inatittited : he chained them 
to discover and pursue to destruction the new reformers, who, 
under the name ol patermi, multiplied rapidly in Italy. He roused 
the fanatics of France to estemiinate, in the Albigenses, the same 
reformers ; and to destroy not only heretics, but all who, in the 
population of Languedoc, bad any wealth or independence. He 
addressed his orders to the kings of Europe with a haughtiness 
w(»1;hy of Gregcvy VII., but always Gxing his attention mu<^ 
more on discipline and tt>e maintenance of morality than on the 
augmentation of his temporal power. Finally, he gained a 
triumph over the eastern church, which he had not sought, but 
of which he kne\T how to profit, in sutrjectiug to his authority, 
and attaching to the Latin church, the patriarch oi Constan- 
tinople, till then his rival and snlagonist. 

In the beginning of his pontificate, 1198, a crusade had been 
preached in France by Fulk de Heuilly. The crusaders, having 
resolved to go by sea to the Holy Land, borrowed vessels of the 
republic of Venice ; and finding themselves afterwards too poor to 
pay the freight on which they had agreed, they offered instead of 
it their military services. After having subdued Zara, which had 
' revolted against the republic, they bore up to Constantinople in 
concert with old Andrea Dandolo, doge of Venice. On the 12th 
of April, 1204, they took by assault the capital of the Grecian 
empire. They named a Frenchman, Baldwin, count of Flanders, 
emperor of Constantint^e, and elected under him a Latin 
patriarch. They gave the kingdom of Thessalonica to an Italian, 
tile marquis of Hontferrat ; and they abandoned to the Venetians, 
for their share of the conquest, one fourth and a half of the 
Roman empire. The doge was named lord of this portion of the 
empire, but the conquests of the republic were in reality limited 
to the island of Candia, some other isles, Achaia, and the Horea. 
These possessions beyond the sea diverted for a long period 
the republic of Venice from any participation in the afCnirs of 
Italy. 

While Innocent III. caused his power to be feit in the remotest 
parts of Christendom, be sulftred to he constituted at Rome, 
under his own eye, a republic, the liberty of which he respected, 
and over which he assumed no p.nthority. The thirteen districts 
of Rome named each annually lour representatives or caportoni: 
their meeting formed the senate of the republic, who, with the 
conciHTence of the people, exercised the sovereignty, with the 
excqUiwi of the judicial powej-. Tlrfs power belonged, is ip 
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other repablics, to a foreign military chief, chosen for one Tear, 
and assisted by civil jndges, dependent on him, but bearing the 
nanieofiena(ar,inste8dof podesta. We have stilt extant the form 
of oath taken by the first of these senators, named in 1207. By 
it he engages to guarantee security and liberty to the pope as v/eh 
as to his brotbera the cardinals, but promises no submission to 
him for himself. 

In the beginning of the pontificate of Innocent 111., two German 
generals, to whom Henry VF. had given the titles of duke of Spo- 
leto and marqnis of Ancona, held in dependence and subjection 
the provinces nearest Rome. Innocent, to revive the spirit of 
liberty, sent thither two legates; and by their interference, the 
cities of these provinces, built for the most part in the mountains, 
and without any means of becoming either wealthy or populoas, 
threw off the German yoke, and made alliance with those cities 
which from the preceding period had entered into the league of 
Lombardy :. thus two GueJph leagues were formed, unda* the 
protection of the pope; one in the Blarch, comprehending the 
cities of Ancona, Fermo, Osimo, Camerino, Fano, Jesi, Sinl^lia, 
and Pesaro ; the other in the duchy, comprehending those of 
Spoleto, Bieti, Assisa, FoUgno, Nocera, Petugia, Agobbio, Todi, 
and CittJ ili Castello. These leagues, however, in accustoming 
the cities of these two provinces to regard the pope as their ihw- 
tector, led (hem afterwards to submit without resistance to the 
sovereignty of the church. 

Other legates had been about the same time sent into Tuscany 
by the pope : they convoked at St. Ginasio, a borough situated at 
the foot of the mountain of San Miniato, the diet of the towns of 
that country. These provincial diets were in the habit of assem- 
bling frequently, and had till then been presided over by an officer 
belonging to the emperor, in memory of whom the castle in 
which he resided is still called San Miniato a! Tedesco. These 
diets settled the differences which arose between cities, and had 
succeeded in saving Tuscany from the civil wars between th« 
Guelphs and Ghibelines. Pisa,which had been loaded with favours 
by the sovereigns of the house of Hobenstanfen, and which 
had obtained from them the dominion of sixty-four castles or 
fbrtided towns on the shores of Tuscany, and over the isles Of 
Corsica, Elba, Capraia, and Pianosa, proclaimed its determinaticm 
of remaining faithful to the Chibcline party, and its consuls fliUi- 
ikew from the diet convoked at San Ginasio ; but those of the 
cities of Ftorance, of Sienna, of Arezzo, of Pistoia and of Lucca, 
accepted the protection of the pops, offered by his two legates, ' 
and promised to coalesce in d^enoe of their common liberty. 
NuM«rotts Bobte families in theaetovnls, both Guelphs and t^ibC' 
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tinea, had demanded the righU of citizenship. Hitherto the 
magistrates succeeded in maintaining peace, and one of the 
objeclaofthe leagues was to preserve it ; but, in 1215, aGuelph 
noble of the upper Vale of Arno, named Buondelmonte, who had 
been made citizen of Florence, demanded in marriage a young 
person of the Chibeline house of Amidei, and was accepted. 
While Uie nuptials were in preparation, a noble lady of the family 
Douati stopped Buondelmonte as he passed her door, and, bring- 
ing him into the room where her women were at work, raised 
the veil of her daughter, whose beauty was exquisite. " Here," 
said she, " is the wife 1 had reserved for thee. Like thee, she is 
Guelpb ; whilst thou takest one from the enemira of thy church 
and race." Buondelmonte, dazzled and enamoured, instantly 
accepted the proffered hand. The Amidei looked upon his 
inconstancy as a deep afil-ont. All the noble Chiheline families 
of Florencp, about twenty-four in number, met, and agreed that 
he should atone with his life for the oETence. Buondelmonte was 
attacked on the morning of Easier Sunday, just as he had 
passed tbe Ponle Vecchio, on horseback, and killed at the foot 
of the statue of Mars, which still stood there. Forty-two families 
of the Guelph party met and swore to avenge him ; and blood 
did indeed atone for blood. Every day some new murder, some 
new battle, alarmed Florence during the space of thirty-three 
years. These two parties stood opposed to each other within 
the walls of the same city ; and, although often reconciled, every 
little accident renewed their animosity, and they again Qew to 
arms to avenge ancient wrongs. 

the death of Innocent 111., and, two years afterwards, of 
Otho IV., bnAe the unnatural alliance between a pope and the 
heir of a Ghibeline family. The Milanese, excommunicated hy 
Innocent for having fought against Frederick II., did not the less 
persist in- making war on his partisans ; well convinced that the 
new pope, Honorius 111., would soon thank them for it. They 
reused Frederick the iron crown of Lombardy, preserved at 
Honza, and contracted an alliance wilh tbe count Thomas of 
Savoy, and with the cities of Crema, Placentia, Lodi, Vercelli, 
Novara, Tortona, Como, and Alexandria, to drive the Ghibelines 
from Lombardy. The Ghibelines defeated them on the 6th of 
June, 1218, in a great battle fought against the militias of Cre- 
mona, Panna, R^gio, and Modena, before Ghibello. This reverse 
of fortune calmed for some time their military ardour. Tbe 
citizens of every town accused the nohles of having led them 
into war f>om famHy enmities and interests foreign to the city : 
at Milan, Placwitia, Cremona, and Hodena, there were battles 
between the nobtes and the people. Laws were {uroposed, to 
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divide the public magistracy id due proportions between them ; 
Anally the Milanese, in the year 1221 , expelled all the nobles from 
their city. 

The young Frederick re-entered Italy j'and, after some diffw- 
ences with Honorius III., received from him, on the 22d of 
November, 1220, the crown of the empire. He afterwards occu- 
pied himself in establishing order in his kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, where, during his minority, the popes had Micouraged an 
universal insubordination. Born in the march of Ancona, at' 
Jesi, in December, 1194, he was Italian as well by language as 
by affection and character. The Italian language, spoken at his 
court, first rose above the patois in common use throughout 
Italy, regarded only as a corruption of Latin : he expressed 
himself with elegance in this language, which, from his time, 
was designated by the name of lingua corligiaaa; he encom'aged 
the first poets, who employed it at bis court, and he himself made 
verses ; he loved fiterature and encouraged learning ; be foonded 
schools and universities ; he promoted distingui^ed men ; he 
spoke with equal facility Latin, Italian, German, Freneh, Greek, 
and Arabic ; he had the intellectual suppleness and finesse pecu- 
liar to the men of the south, the art of pleasing, a taste for philo- 
sophy, and great independence of opinion, with a leaning to 
infidelity ; hence be Is accused of having written a book against 
the three revelations of Hoses, Jesus, and Mahomet, entitled 
" De Tribus Imposioribus," which no one has ever seen, and 
which perhaps never existed. His want of faith in the sacred 
character of the Roman church, and the sanctity of poj)es, is 
less doubtful ; he was suspicious of them, and be employed all 
his address to defend himself against their enterprises. Honorius 
HI., desirous of engaging him to recover the Holy Land from 
the Saracens, made him, in 1225, marry Yolaoda de Lusignan, 
heiress of the kingdom of Jerusalem; after which, Honorius and 
his successor Gregory IX. pressed him to pass into Palestine. A 
malady stopped him, in 1227, just as he was about to depart: 
■ tJie pope, to punish him for this delay, excommunicated him. 
He still puKued him with his anathema when he went to the 
Holy Land the year follo^vihg, and haughtily testified his indigna- 
tion, because Frederick, in the year 1229, reeovered Jerusalem 
from the hands of the sultan by treaty, rather than exterminate 
the infidels with the sword. 

Meanwhile the Guelph party again raised their standard in 
Lombardy, the republics of Afilan, Bologna, PlacenUa, Verona, 
Brescia, Faenza, JHEoitua, Y&rcelli, Lodi, Bergamo, Turin, Alexan- 
dria, Vicenxa, Padua, and Treviso, assembled their consuls in 
council at S»d Zenone, in the Hantuan territory, on the 2d of 

4 
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March, 1 2S8. They renewed the ancient league of Lombardy for 
tweQty-Bve yeara; and engaged to defend in concert Uieir own 
liberty and the independence of the court of Rome. Three years 
afterwards, they sent succour to Gregory IX., when he was 
attached by Frederick II. on his return from the Holy Land ; and 
they were included in the treaty of peace between the pope and 
the emperor in 1230. 

The pope, however, though defended by the arms of the Loin- 
•bards, made them pay dearly for the favour which he showed in 
naming them to the emperor as his allies. He oonsmted to 
protect ttiMF civil libMy only so far as they sacrificed to him their 
liberty oi conscience. The same spirit of reformation which- 
animated the Aibigenses had spread throughout Europe : many 
(^ristiitiis, disgusted with the corruption and vices ot the clergy, 
or whose minds revoited against the violence on tbdr reason 
exercised by the church, devoted thwnselves to a contemplative 
life, renounced all ambition and the pleasures of the world, and 
■ough t a new road to sal vation in the alliance of faith with reason. 
They called themselves eaAari, or the puritied ; paterint, or the 
resigned. The free towns had, till then, refused permission to 
ihe tribunals of the inquisition, instituted by Innocent III., to 
proceed against them within their walls ; but Gregory IX. declared 
the impossibiMty of acknowled^ng as allies of the holy see 
republicans so indulgent to the enemies of the faith : at the same 
time, he sent among them the most eloquent of the Dominicans, 
to rouae their faeiit)ci»u. Leo d^ Perego, whom he afterwards 
madearchbishop of Milan, had only a too fatal success in that city, 
whwe he caused a great number of paterini to be burnt. Saint 
Peter Martyr, and the monk Boland of Cremona, obtained an 
equal triumph in the other cities of Lombardy. The monk John 
of Vicenza had 1^ cities of the March assigned to him as a pro- 
vince, where the heretics were in sttU greats numbers than in 
Lombaply, and included in Uidr ranks some of the most pow- 
erful nobles in the country, among others, Eccelino II, <rf 
Romano. The monk John announced himself the minister of 
peace, not of persecution. After having preached suecessively in 
every town, he assembled, on the plain of Paquara, the 28th of 
August, 12S3, alnost the whole population of the towns of the 
March: fee exhorted them to peace in a manner so irresistible, 
that the greatest enemies, setting aside their animosities, par- 
doned and embraced each other -, and all, with tears of joy, cele- 
brated the warm charity of tlus man of Cod. Tliis man of God, 
however, celebrated the festival of this reconciliation by judging 
and condemning to the flames sixty Cathari in the single town ef 
verena, vtbose sufferingf tie witnessed in tbe jniblic square ; and 
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afterwards obtained full power from tke towns of Vicraza and 
Padua to ad; tliere in the like manner. 

It was only a short poriod after the peace of Paquara that Fre- 
deric 11., bd.)eWng he had sufflcirartly re-estahlisbed his power in 
southern Italy, began to turn his attention towards Lombardy ; 
be bad no intention of disputing the rights guaranteed by his 
grandfather at the peace of Constance ; but it was his will that 
the cities should remain, what tliey ought to fae by the treaty, • 
meiid)ers of the empire, and not eBonies of the emperor. He 
had raised an army, over which he feared neither the influence 
of the monks nor the pope. He had transported from the moun- 
tains of Sicily, into the city of Luceria, in the caiHtanate, and 
into that of Nocera, in the principato, two strong colonies of 
Saracens, which eould supply him with 30,000 mussulman sol- 
diers, strangers, by theirlanguage and religion, to all the intrigues 
of the court of Rome. There was in the Veronese march a man 
endowed with great military talents, ambitious, intrepid, and 
entirely devoted tq the emperor, —Eccelino III., of Romano, 
already powerful by the great fiefs he held in the mountaigs, and 
the number of his soldiers, whom Frederick made still more so, 
by placing him at the bead of the Ghibeline party in all the cities. 
Eccdlno, bom on the 4tb of April, 1194, was precisely of the 
same age as the emperor. TTie pope had summoned him to 
arrest his father, and deHver him to the tribunal of the inquisition 
as a paterino: but though Eccelino knew neither virtue, pity, nor 
remorse, he was not sufficiently depraved for such a crime. 

As Frederick was on the point of attacking the Guelphs of Lorn- 
bardy on the south with the Saracens, while Eccelino advanced 
on the Mist, he learnt that his son Henry, whom he had in the 
year 1220 crowned king of Germany, in ^ite of his extreme 
youth, seduced by the Guelphs and the agents of the pope, had 
revolted against him. The Milanese, in 1234, sent deputies to 
offer him the iron crown, which they had refused to his father. 
The latter hastened into Germany, and ordered his son to meet 
him at Wfwma, where he threw himseif at the feet of his father, 
and entreated for^veness. Frederick deprived him of the crown, 
and sent him to Apulia, where he died a few years afterwards. 
The Mnperor was obliged to employ two years in restoring order 
in Genuflny ■ he after that returned into Italy by the valley of 
Trento, and arrived, on the 16th of August, J236, at Verona with 
3000 Gmman cavalry. A senate of eiglity members, nobles and 
Cholines, then governed that republic : Frederick, by his 
address in managing men, engaged thepi to name Eccelino cap- 
tain of the people -. thts committed to him at the same time the 
d of the n^itia and the judicial power; and, In thestite 
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of excitement io wbich the parties were, much more occupied 
with the triumph of their faction than with the security of their 
lilftrt'y,gave him ahnost sovereign power. Frederick, obliged to 
return to Germany, left undw the command of Eccelino a body 
of German soldiers, and another of Saracens, with which this 
«ble captain made himself, the same year, master of Vicenza, 
which he barbarously pillaged, and the following year of Padua. 
This last was the mott powerful city of the province, that in 
which the form of govemmeot was the most democratic, and in 
which the Guelphs had always exerciaed the most noQuence. 
Eccelino judged it necessary to secure obedt<eee by taking hom- 
ages from the richest and most powerful families ; he employed 
his ^ies to discover the malcontents, whom he punished with 
torture, and redoubled his cruelty in propoirtiOD to the hatred 
which he excited. 

The same year, 1237, Frederick approached Uantua \ and thus 
giving courage to the Ghibeline party, made them triumfdi over 
the Guelphs, who tiad, till then, the ascendant in that city : he 
was jwued there by 10,000 Saracens, whom he summoned from 
ApuMi, and afterwards advanoed into the Cremonese territory to 
attack the confederate army of the Guelphs, commanded by the 
consuls of Milan, who knew no other art of war but the bravery 
evinced in battle. Frederick was a more able captain : by 
maTtceuvring bMween Brescia and Cremona, he drew the Mila- 
nese beyond the Oglio, and fin&Uy succeeded, as they, believed 
the campaign finished, in placing himself between them and their 
country at Cortenuova near Crema. The Guelphs, although thus 
cut off from retreat, boldly accepted battle on the 27th of 
November, 1237, and long disputed the victory. Their defeat 
was only the more bloody : it cost them 10,000 men killed or 
lakea prisoners, with the loss of the carroccio. The fugitives 
followed during the night the course of the Oglio to enter the 
Bergamasque mountains ; they would all, however, have fallen 
into the hands of the Ghibelines, if T^agan delta Torre, the lord of 
Valsassina, and a Guelph nc^e, had not hasteaed to their assist- 
ance, opened the deGles covered by his fortresses, and brought 
them thus safdy to Milan. The citizens of this lovm never forg(K 
so important a service ; and they contracted with the house of 
della Torre an alliance which subsequently proved dangKVUs to 
their freedom. 

The defeat of the Guelphs at Cortenuova alarmed the towns of 
Lombardy, the greater number of which detached themstives 
from Milan. Frederick, entering Piedmont the following year, 
gave preponderance to the Ghibeline party in the citiu of Turin, 
Asti, Novara, Alexandria, and sevaral others. The coBStitution 
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was not changed when the power in council passed firom one 
party to aonther ; but the emperor generally reckoned his par- 
tisans among the nolHlity, while the petqiie were devoted to Ihe 
church : accordingly, the triumph of the ariatoeracy generally 
accompanied that of the Ghibeline party. Four cities only, Milan, 
Brescia, Placentia, and Bologna, remained, at the end of tl|j ?tear 
opposed to the imperial power. Frederick began his attack or 
them hy laying siege to Brescia ■, but the Brescians dared to-face 
Uie storm = they supported, dunag sixty-eight days, the repealed 
attacks ot the wnperor, rendered 'all his efforts fruittess, and . 
forced him at last to raise the siege with an army weakened and 
discouraged. 

In the mean time, Gregory IX. redoubled his efforts to save the 
Gudph party from ruin. M^aW, with alsrm, an e;nperor, master 
of the Two Sicilies and of Germany, on the pdot of vanquishing 
all resistance in l^per Italy. He anticipated that this monarchy 
whose mnssolman soldiers were constantly passing through the 
states of Bome, would escape the influence of the church, and 
soon evince no respect whatever for a religion which he was 
accused of not believing.- Gregory had recourse to the two mari' 
time republics of Venice and Genoa, which, in general occupied 
with their conquests and commerce in the East, seldom took anf 
part in the politics of Italy. He represented to them, that tbey- 
would be soon deprived of the freedom of the seas, if they did 
not make some f^ort to save the champions of liberty and of tbe- 
church in Lombardy. He at length ol^uned their agre^nent to- 
contract an alliance with the four only surviving cities of the- 
les^e of Lombardy; and finally, towards the heginning of th» 
year 1239, he fulminated another sentence of exoommunicattoni 
against Frederick. This had a greater effect than Gregory ventured; 
to hope. A considerable number of nobles of Guelph ofigin^ 
seduced by court favours, had been won over to the impariaE 
party. They perceived that after the aoathema of th« pope, ttie 
emperor distrusted them. The marquis d'b^ste and the count dk 
San Bonifacio were even warned that their heads were in danger, . 
and they made their escape from the imperial camp : all the otber 
Guelph nobles followed- their example; and the Guelph cities' 
gained captains habituated to arms and familiarised with high^ 
ideas of politics. 

Gregory began to think he shq|iid give stilt greater weight to 
the anathemas which he launched against the emperor, if tbey 
were sanctioned by a coHocil. In Ihe year 124l lie convened at 
Rome all the prelates of Christendom. Fred^ck, who had beta. 
established at Pisa since the autumn of the year 123d, exerted 
himself to prevent the meeting ctf a council which he' dteaded. 
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While Um two other maritime npublics had dedared for the 
Guelphs, Pisa vns entir^y of the Ghibeline party. The people 
were eQthu$ia»ticalIy attached to the emperor, and among the 
nobles, a few only, proprietors of Sefo in Sardinia, beaded by the 
Visconti of Gallura, had forsaken hira for the Guelphs. The 
PisaBSifurtherescitedby their jealousy of the Genoese, promised 
Fredenck that they would brave for him ail the thunders of the 
church, aad assured him they knew well how to hinder the meet- 
ing of the council. A considerable number of French prates 
had embarked at Nice for Ostia, on board Genoese galleys. Ugo- 
lino Buzzacherino de Sismoodi, admiral of the Pisana, lay in wait 
with a powerful fleet before Melorla, attacked them on the 3d of 
May, 1241, sunk three vessels, took nineteen, and made prisoners 
all the French prelates who were to jma the council at Pisa. The 
republic loaded them withchains, but aiey were chains made of 
silver, and imprisoned them ia the chapter-house of the cathedral. 
Gregory, alanned at this reverse of fortune, survived only a few 
months : be died the 21st <rf August, 1341 ; and the college of car- 
dinals, reduced to a very small number, passed nearly two years 
before they oouW agree on a new choice. At last, on the fl4tb of 
June, 1243, Sinibald de Fisschi, of Genoa, who took the name of 
Innocent IV., was elected to the chau- of St. Peter. His family, 
powerful in Genoa aad in the Ligurian mountains, was also allied 
to many noble families, who possessed casUes on the northern 
side of the Ap«aamnes ; and this position gave him great iBlluence 
in the neighbouring cities Qf Plscentia, Parma, Beggio, and 
Hodena. The elevation of a Fiesehi to the ptnitidcate gare cou- 
rse to the GuBlph party in all these cities. 

Frederick had recourse is vain to the new pope to be rectm- 
ciled to the church ; Innocent IV. was determined to see in him 
only ifn eaeny of religion, and of the pontiSoal power, and a chi^ 
of barbarians, who in turns summoned his Gramans and his 
SancsQS to tyrannise over Italy. He drew closer his aUianceWith 
the cities of the league of Lombardy, and promised them to came 
the emperor to be condemned and deposed by an acwttenicat 
council, as his predecessor would have done ; but instead of con- 
voking the C6uncfl in Haly, he fixed for that purpose on the city 
of Lyons, one half of which belonged to the empire, and the other 
to the kingdom of France. He determined on placing himsrff with 
the ^jrelates Whom he had suvmoned onder the protection of 
St. Louis, who then reigned in Frafiee. He went from Rome to 
GenOaby sea, escaping the Pisan fleet which watfihed to intercept 
his passage: he escked by his exbortalions the enthusiasm of the 
Guelphs of Geaoa, and of the cities of Lombardy and Piedmodti 
whiob hb visited on bis passage; and aiTivihg at Lyons, he opraed, 
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oa tbe 38U] of June, 1345, in the convent of St. Jutt, tba coHncil 
of the universal church. He found thebisfaopsofFraQce, England 
and Germany eager to adopt his passions ; so that he obtained from 
them at their third sitting, ont^e 17th of July, a sentence of con- 
demnation against Frederick II. The council declared, that for 
his crimes and iniquities God had rejected him, and would no IoQ' 
ger sufifer him to be either emperor or king. In conseqaence, 
the pope and tbe council released his subjects from their oath of 
allegiance ; forbade them under pain of excommunication to obey 
him under any title whatever ; and invited the electws of the 
empire to proceed to the election of another emperor, while the 
pope reserved to himself the nomination of another king of the 
Two Sicilies. 

Frederick at first opposed all his strength of soul against tin 
senteoee nf excommunication pronounced by the council on blm. 
Causing his jewels to be brought him, and placing the goldea 
crown of the empire on his head, he declared befora a numerous 
assembly that he would still wear it, and knew how to defend it ; 
but, notwithstanding the enthusiasm of the Ghibeline party, the 
devotion of his friends, and the progress of philosophical opinions, 
which he had himself encouraged, the man whom thechiffch had 
condemned was in constant danger of being abandoned or 
betrayed. The mendicant monks every where excited conspi- 
racies against him. They took advantage of the terrors inspired 
by sickness and age, to make sinners return, as they said, to tbe 
ways of salvation, and desired them to make amends for their 
past transgressions, by deliv«-ing the church (tf Cod from its most 
dangerous enemy. Insurrections frequently broke forth in ose 
or other of the Two Sicilies-, still oftener the emperor discovered 
amongst his courtiers pXfAs to destroy him, either by the dagger 
or poison ; even his private secretary, his intimate friend, Pietro 
deUe Vigne, whom he bad raised from abject poverty, to Whom 
be had intrusted his most important aflkirs, gave ear Ut the coun- 
sel of the monks, and promised to poison his master. Frederick, 
OD his part, became suspicious and cruel : his distrust fel! on his 
most faithfiil friends ; and the exrautions which he ordered some- 
times preceded the prooEs of guilt. He had confided Germaay to 
his son Conrad, and the exclusive government of the Veronese 
uarchea to Eccdino. Tbe hatred which this ferocious man 
excited by his crimes fell <m the emperot. Eecdino imprisoned 
in the most loathsome dungeons those whom he considered his 
enemies, and frequently pst them to death by torture, or suf- 
iered th»i to perisfa by hunger : be was w^ awve that th« 
reUlivM ofthese victims must also bebis enemies: they were, in 
their tuni,situted; and thdin(Vfl4ie sacrificed to his bBriuritT, 
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the more he was called upon to strik^e. The citizens of Milan, 
Hantua; Bei^amo, and Brescia every day heard of new and hor- 
rible crimes committed by the governor, of the marches; they 
conceived the greater detestation of the Ghibeline party, and 
entertained the firmer determination to repel Frederick. He, on 
the contrary, had no thoughts of attacking them ; he established 
himself during the council of Lyons at Turin, and thence entered 
into a negotiation with St. f/)uis, to obtain by his mediation a 
reconciliation with the church, to which he made, in token of his 
submission, the offer to accompany Louis to the Holy Land. 

The revolt of Parma, on the l6th of June, 12^7, obliged Frede- 
rick to resume his arms at a moment when he was least disposed. 
The friends and relatives of pope Innocent IV., the Guelph nobles 
of the houses of Corregio, Lupi, and Rossi, re-entering Parma, 
whence they had been exiled, triumphed over their adversaries, 
and iq their turn expelled them from the city. Frederick was 
determined at any price to recover Parma. He sent for a nume- 
rous band of Saracens from Apulia, commanded by one of his 
natural sons, named Frederick, to whom he gave the title of king 
ofAntioch. He assembled the Lombard Ghibelines, under the 
■ command of another of his illegitimate sons, named Hans orHen- 
sius, called by him lung of Sardinia, and whom he had made 
imperial vicar in Lombardy. Eccelino arrived too at his camp 
from the Veronese march, with the militias ofPadua^Vicenza, and 
Verona, and the soldiers whom he had raised in his hereditary 
tiefs. On the other »de, the Guelphs of Lombardy hastened to 
sendsuccour to a city which had just sacrificed itself for them. 
The Milanese set the example ; the militias of Hantua, Placentia, 
and Ferrara followed it ; and the Guelphs, who had been exiled 
from Boggio, Modena, and other Ghibeline cities, thinking they 
served their country in fighting for thdr faction, arrived in great 
numbers to shut themselves up in Parma. Frederick was pre- 
vented from hanging the hostages given previous to the revolt, 
before the walls of the city, by the militia of Pavia, who declared 
it was with the sword of Ghibeline soldiers only, and not with 
that of the executioner, that they would secure the throne of the 
emperor. The siege made little progress ; the winter had begun, 
but Frederick persisted in his attempt. He proclaimed his deter- 
minalioh lo rase Parma to the ground, and to transfer those of 
tiie inhabitants who should be spared into his fortified camp, of 
which he would make a new town, called Vittoria. This camp, 
which he quitted on a hawking party, on the 8th of February, 1248, 
WAS in his absenccsurprised by a sortie of a Guelph army from 
Paima, taken, and pillaged, his soldiers were dis[ffirsed, and the 
empemr had the hamiUatioa of being forced to raJsdtlie ^egc.: 
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Before this event, he had sent his son, the Ung of Antioch, info 
Tuscany with 1600 German cavalry, to secure Florence to his 
party; where, since the death of Buondeimonte, the Guelphs and 
Ghibelines, always in opposition, had not ceased fighting. There 
was seldom an assembly, a festival, a public ceremony, without 
some offence given, either fay one or other of the parties. Both 
flew to arms; chains were thrown across the streets ; barricades 
were immediately formed, and in every quarter, round every 
noble family ; the more contiguous, who had the most frequent 
causes of quarrel, fought at the same time in ten different places. 
Nevertheless the republic was supposed to lean towards the Guelph 
parly ; and the Florentine Ghibelines, in their relations with other 
people, had never sought to separate from their fellow-country- 
men, or to place themselves in opposition to their magistrates. 
Frederick, fearing to lose Florence, wrote to the Uberti, the chiefs 
of the Ghibeline faction, to assemble secretly in their palace all 
their party, to attack afterwards in concert and at once all the 
posts of theGuelphs ; whilst his son, the king of Antioch, should 
present himsdf at the gates, and thus expel their adversaries from 
the city. This plan was executed on the night of Candlemas, 
1248 : thebarricadesoftheGuelphs were forced in every quarter, 
because they defended themselves in small hands against the 
whoie of the opposite party. The Ghibelines, masters of the town, 
ordered aU the Guelphs to quit it. They afterwards demolished 
thirty-six palaces belonging to the same number of the most 
illustrious families of that party ; and intimidating the other cities 
of Tuscany, they constrained them to follow their example, and 
declare for the emperor. 

Frederick IL, after the check experienced by him at Parma, 
returned to his kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and left to his son 
Heasius, who established himself at Modena, the direction of the 
war in Lombapdy. The pope, however, had sent a legate, the 
cardinal Octavian degli Ubaldini, to the Guelph cities, to engage 
them to pursue their victory, and punish the imperial party for 
what he called their revolt against the church' The powerful 
city of Bologna, already celebrated for its university, and superior 
to the neighbouring ones by its wealth, its population, and the 
zeal which a democratic government excites, undertook to make 
the Guelph party triumph throughout the Cispadane region. 
Bologna first attacked Romagoa, and forced the towns of Imola, 
Kaenza, Forii, and Cervia to expel the Ghibelines, and declare for 
the church. The Bolognese next turned their arms against 
Hodena. The Hodenese cavalry, etitering Bologna one day tfy 
surprise, CH-rt«d off from&public fountain a bucket, which, hence- 
forth was preserved in the tower of Hodena as a glorious trt^hy. 
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The war which followed famished Tdssoni with the suhjo:! of 
his mock-heroic poem, entitled " Lb Secchia Rapila." The ven- 
geance of the Boli^nese was, however^ iny thing but hurlesqne ; 
after several bloody batUes, the two armies finally met at Fos- 
salta on the2dth of Hay, 1249. Philip Ugoni of Brescia, who 
was this year podesta of Bologna, commanded the Guelph army, 
in which was united a detachment from the militias of all the 
cities of the league of Lombardy. The Ghibelines were led by 
king Hensius: each army consisted ofiVom fifteen to twenty 
thousand comtmtants. The battle was long and bloody, but 
ended with the complete defeat of the Ghiheline party ; king 
Hensius himself fell into the hands of the conquerors : he was 
immediately taken to Bologna,.and confined in the palace of the 
podesCa. The senate of that city rejected all ofTera Of ransom, 
all intercession in his favour. He was entertained in a splendid 
manner, but kept a prisoner during the rest of his life, which 
lasted for twenty-two years. 

This last check overwhelmed Frederick. He had now during 
thirty years combated the church and the Guelph party : his 
bodily as well as mental energy was worn out in this long contest. 
Ilia life was embittered by the treason of those whom he believed 
his friends, by the disasters of his partisans, and by the misfor- 
tunes which had pursued him even in his own tfemily. He saw his 
power in Italy decline ; while the crown of Germany was disputed 
with his son Gonrad, by competitors favoured by the churCh. He 
appeared to be at length hhnsdf disturbed by tlie excommunica- 
tions of the pope, and the fear of that heil with which he had 
been so incessantly menaced. He implored anew the assistance 
' and mediation of St. Louis of France, who was then in the isle of 
Cyprus. He provided magnificently for the wants of the crusade 
army, which this king commanded : he solicited leave to join it. 
He olTered to engage never to return from the Holy Land, and to 
submit to the most humiliating espialions which the church could 
impose. He succeeded in inspiring St. Louis vrith interest and 
gratitude. Frederick, while waiting the effect of St. Louis's good 
offices, seemed occupied solely in the affairs of his kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies, where he restored order, and established a pro- 
sperity not to be seen elsewhere in Europe. On the l3th of Decem- 
tidr, li50, he was seized vrith a dysentery, of which he died, in 
th6 iifty-sixth year (rf his age, at his cftstle of Florentine, in the 
ci^itanate vrttere be had fixed his residence. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Intflpregfium bflhe Btnplre.— DectlM ipd Sobjugtlieit of Un LomlurdRcpdblieR. 
— Cliarles of Anjau called lo the Support ot ttie Guelpt)«.— HU Power.— Wt 
Cruelty.— SiclIiaB Vespers. 

The Italian cities, which for the most part date the commence* 
ment of their liberty ft>om the conflicts betweeri the soverei^s of 
Italy and Germany, or the invasion of Othothe Great, in9AI, had 
already, at the death of Frederick 11., enjoyed for three centuries 
Ibe protection ahd progressive improvement of their municipal 
eonsljtutions. These three centuries, with reference to the rest 
of Europe, are utterly barbarous. Their histqry is every where 
obscure and imperfectly known. It records only some great 
revolution, or the victories and calamities of princes; the 
people are always left in the shade : a writw would have thought 
it bwieath hioi to occupy himself about the fate of plebeians ; 
they were not Supposed to be worthy of history. The towns of 
Italy, 80 intidi^usly snperiw (o all others in wealth, intdligrace, 
enei^y, and independence, were equally regardless of preserTing 
any record of past times. Some grave chroniclers preserved the 
memory of an important crisis, hut in general the cities passed 
whole centuries without leaving any written manorial ; thinking 
it perhaps good policy not to attract notice, and to env^ope them- 
selves in obscurity. They, however, of necessity departed from 
this system in the last century, owing to the two contbcts, in both 
of which they remained victorious. From IldO lo 1183, they had 
fought to obtain the peace of Constance, which they r^arded as 
their constltutitHiHl charter. From 1183 to 1250, they^Heserved 
the full exercise of the privileges which they had so glcMiously 
acquired: but while they continually advanced in opulence, 
while intelligence and the arts became more and more developed, 
they were led by two passions, equally honourable, to range 
thems^ves under two opposite banners. One party, listening 
only to their faith, their attachment, and their gratitude to a 
&mity which had given them many great sov^^igns, were ready 
to venture thar all for the cause of the Ghibelines ; the other, 
alarmed tor the independence of the church, and the liberty of 
lUly, by the always increasing grandeur of tbe house of Hoheni 
staufen, were not less resolute in their endeavours to wrest fVom 
it Uie sceptre which menaixd th«n. The cities of the Lombard 
league had reached the sranmit of their powsr at the period of 
this second conflict. During the interr^nnm which lasted from 
the death of Frederick il. to the entrance into Italy of Henry VII. 
in 1^6, the Lombard republics, a prey to the spirit of faclionf aad 
more intent im the triumph of either the Guelph or Ghib«tia« par* 
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tfts, than on securing their own constitutions, all submitted 
themselves to the military power of some nobles to whom they 
had intrusted the command of their militias, and thus all lost 
their liberty. 

On the death of Frederick 11., bis son, Conrad IV., king of Ger- 
many, did not feel^himself suOiciently strong to appear in Italy, 
apd place on his head, in succession, the iron crown at Uonza, 
and the golden crown at Rome. He wished Grst of all to secure 
that of the Two Sicilies, and embarked at some port in Istria for 
Naples, in a Pisan vessel, during the month of October, 1251. 
The remainder of his short life was passed in combating and 
vanquishing the Neapolitan Cuelphs. He died suddenly at Lavello, 
on the 21st of Hay, 1254. His natural brother, Manfred, a young 
hero, hardly twenty years of age, succeeded by his activity and 
courage in recovering the kingdom which Innocent IV. bad 
already invaded, with the intention of subduing it to the tem- 
poral power of the holy see. But Manfred, beloved by the 
Saracens of Luceria, who were the first to defend him, and 
admired by the Ghibelines of the Two Sicilies, was for a long time 
detained th«% by the attacks of the Cuelphs, before he could in 
his turn pursue them through the rest of Italy. Conrad had left 
in Germany a son, still an infant, afterwards known under the 
name of Conradin ^ he was acknowledged king of Germany, under 
the name of Conrad V., by a small party only. The electors left 
the empire without a head ; and when they afterwards proceeded 
to elect one, in the year 1257, their suffrages were divided 
between two princes, strangers to Germany, where they had 
never set foot ; one, an Englishman, Richard earl of Cornwall ; 
the other, a Spaniard, Alphonso X. of Castile. (1) 

Innocent IV. was still in ' France when he learnt the death of 
Frederick II.-, he returned thence in the beginning of the spring 
of 1251; wrote to all the towns to celebrate the deliverance of the 
church; gave boundless expression to his joy; and made bis 
entry into Milan, and the principal cities of Lombardy, with all 
the pomp of a triumph. He supposed that the r^ublicans of 
Italy had fought only for him, and that he alone would henceforth 
be obeyed by thetn ; of this he soon made them but too sensible. 
IJe treated the Hilan^e with arrogance, and threatened to 
excommunicate them for not paving respected some ecclesiastical 
immuHtty. It was the moment in which the republic, like a 
warrior .reposing himself after battle, began to fbei its wounds. 
It had piade immense sacrifices for the Guelph party ; it had 

. (1) U?[il [he encl of Ihe year II5B, William count of Holland, one of Ibe «>«- 
pentors whon IhejGuelpb pari; had given to Ii^dcrlck II., bore the title btUag 
of Out RomMi, 
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fflnpUed the treasury, obtained patriotic gifts from every citizen 
who had any thing to spare; pledged its revenues, and loaded 
itself with debt to the extent of its credit. For the discharge of 
their debts, the citizens resigned themselves to the necessity of 
giving to their podest^, Beno de' Gozzadini of Bologna, unlimited 
power to create new imposts, and to raise money under every 
fonn he found possible. The ingratitude of the pope, at a 
moment of universal suffering, deeply offended the Milanese; 
and Uie influence of the Ghibelines in a city, where, till then, 
they had been tr^ted as enemies, might be dated from that 
period. 

Innocent IV. pursued his journey towards Rome; but found 
the capital of Christendom still less disposed than the Grst city of 
Lon^ardy to obey him. The Romans, in 1253, called another 
Bolognese noble, named Brancaleone d'AndoIo, to the govern- ■ 
nient of their reputrfic; and gave him, with the title of senator, 
ahnost unlimited authority. The citizens, continually alarmed 
by the quarrels and battles of the Roman nobles, who had con- 
verted the Colisaeum,' the tombs of Adrian, Augustus, and Cscilia 
Metella, the arches of triumph, and other monuments of ancient 
Rome, into so many fortresses, whence issued banditti, whom 
they kept in pay, to pillage passengers, and peaceable merchants, 
demanded of the government, above all things, vigour and 
■severity. They forgot the guarantee due to the accused, in their 
attention tft those only which were required by the public peace. 
The senator Brancaleone, at the head of the Roman militia, suc- 
cessively attacked these monuments, become the retreat of rob- 
bers and assassins; he levelled to the ground the towers which 
surmounted them; he hanged the adventurers who defended 
Ihem, with their commanders the nt^les, at the plilace windows 
of the latter; and thus established, by terror, security in the 
streetS' of Rome. He hardly showed more re4>eet to Innocent 
than to the Roman DObillty. . - The pope, in ord«r to be at a 
distance from him, had transferred his court to Assisi. Rrati- 
caleone sent him word, that it was not decorous in a pope to he 
wandering like a vagabond from city to city ; and that, if he did 
not immediately retnm-to the capital of Christendom, of which 
be was the bishop, the Romans, with thar senator at their-bead, 
woul^ march to Assisi, «id Kai him out of it by setting fire to 
the town. 

Thus, although tb« power of kings bad given way to that of 
the pe(^e, liberty was' in general ill understood and insecure. 
The passions were impetuous; a certain point of honour was 
atUched to violence ; Uie liobles believed they gave proof of inde- 
pendence by rapiaeaQd (Hitrage; and the friends of order believed 
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tiiey had attained the highest puipose of government, when they 
made such audacious di^urbers tremble, Tlie turbulence and 
number of the nobie criminals, the support which their crimes 
found in a false point of honour, form an excuse for the judidal 
inkltutions of ttie Italian republics, which were all more cal- 
culated to strike terror into criminals too daring to conceal them- 
selves, than to protect the accused against the unjust suspicion of 
secret crimes. Order could be maintained only by an iron hand ; 
but this iron hand soon cru^ied liberty. Neverthdess, ameng 
the Italian cities there was one which, above .aU others, seemed 
to think of justice more than of peace, and of thesecurity of the 
citizen more than of the punishment of the guUty. it was Flo- 
rence : its judicial institutions are, indeed, far from meriting to 
be held up as models ; but ttiey were the first in Italy which 
offered any guarantee to the citizen ; because Florence was the 
city where the love of Uberty was the most general and the most 
constant in every dass ; where the cuUivation of the understaad- 
iog was carried farthest; and nliere enligUenm«it of mind 
soonest apfieared in the improvement of the laws. 

The Ghibetine nobles had taken possession of the sovereignty 
of Florence, with Uie help of the king of An tioch, two years before 
the death of his father, Frederidi II. ; but their power soon 
became insupportable to the free and proud citizens of that 
republic, who had dready become wealthy by commerce, and 
who reclwoed amongst (hem some distinguished liflerary men, 
«ueh as Bruaetto Latini, and Guide Cavalcante, without having 
lost their simplicity of manners, their sobriety of habits, or their 
' bodily vigour. Frederick II. still lived, when, by an unanimous 
insurrection, on the aoth of October, 1250, they set thnnselves 
f^e. All the ciiiieae asaembled at the same moment in tbe 
square of Santa Croce ; tbey divided themselves into fifty groups, 
of which each group chose a captain, and thus formed companies 
of militia : a council of these olScers was ttie first-born authority 
of this newly -revived republic. The podest^, by his severity and 
partiaiity, had rendered himself universally detested: they 
deposed him, and sup[riied his place by another judge, under the 
name of captain of the peo|de, but soon a^rwards decreed that 
the podesta and tiie captain ^ould each have an independent 
tribunal, in order that they sliouM exercise upon each other a 
miitual control ; at the same time, they determined that both 
should 1m subordinate to the supreme magistracy of the republic, 
which was -charged with the administration, but divested of the 
jtidiqiai power. They decreed that this magistnu^y, whieti they 
caHed the signoria, ^ould be always present, always assembled 
is .tbt pdaee of ih^ .republic, ever ready to txtntrol Uie (wdestt 
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or (be ca^in, to vrhom they had been (d)1iged to delegate so 
much power. The town was divided into sis. pai^, each testier, 
as it y/as called, named two oHziani. These twelve magistrates 
aie together, slept at Die public palace, and eould never go out 
but together; their function lasted only two months. Twelve 
others, elected by the people, succeeded tliem, and the republic 
was so rich in good citkens, and in mMi worthy of its confidence, 
tttat this rapid succes«on of amziani did not exhaust their 
number. The Florentine mihtia, at the same lime, attacked and 
demoU^ed all the towers which served as a refuge to the Dobles, 
in onto* that all should beoceferth be forced to submit to the 
eomnKMi law. 

Tbe new ttgnoria was hardly informed of the death of Fre- 
drick, when, by a decree of the 7th of January, 1251, they 
recalled ail the tiuelph exiles to Florence. They henceforth 
laboured to give that party the pr^x>nderance throughout Tus- 
cany. They declared war against the neighbouring cities of 
Hatoia, Pisa, Sienna, and Volterra ; not to subjugate them, or to 
impose bard conditions, but to force them to rally round the 
party which they considered that of the church and of liberty. 
The year 1254, when ttie Florentines wero commanded by their 
podesti, Guiscardo Pietra Santa, a Milanese, is distingui^ed in 
their history by the nameofthe" Yearof Victwies." They look 
the two cities of Pistoia and Volterra ; they fwced those of Pisi 
and Sienna to sign a peace favourable to the Goelph party ; they 
refused to profit by a treason which had given them possession of 
the citadel of Arezeo, and they restored it to the Aretini ; lastly, 
they built in the Lunigiana, beyond the territwy of Lucca, a 
fortress destined to shut the enb'y of Tuscany on the Ligurian 
aids, which, in m^nery of their podestii, bears to this day the 
name of Pietra Santa. The signoria showed -theniBelvefi also 
worthy to be the govwnors ot a city renowned for commerce, 
the arts, and liberty. Tbe whole ^nonetary system of Europe 
was at tbis period abandoned to the de[M^ations of sovereigns 
who continually varied the Utle and weight of coins, — sometimes 
to defraud their creditors, -at other times to force their debtors 
to pay more than they had received, or the tax-payers more than 
was due. During 150 yeare more, the kings of France violated 
their faith with the public, making annually, with the utmost 
eflhmtery, some important change in the coins. But the republic, 
of Florence, in the year 1252, coined its golden florin, of 24 carats 
tine, and of the weight of one drachsi. It placed the value under 
the gutu'antee of publicity and of commerciat good faith ; and 
that coiq remained unaltered, as the standard for all otltervalu«s, 
' as long as tbe rei>pUie itself ^dured. 
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A con8{Hracy ofGhibelines to .recover tbdr power in Florence, 
and to concentrate it ia the aristocratic faction, forced the repub- 
lic, in the year 1258, to exile the most illustrious chiefs of that 
party. It was then directed by Farinata degli Uberti, who was 
looked upon as the most eloquenl orator and the ablest warrior in 
Tuscany. All the Florentine tihibelines were favourably received 
at Sienna, although the two republics had mutually engaged in 
their last treaty not to give reAige to the rebels of either city. 
Farinata afterwards joined Manfred, whom he found firmly 
established on the throne of the Two Sicilies ; and represented to 
him that, to guard his kingdcmi from ail attack, he ought to 
secure Tuscany, and give supremacy to the Ghibeline party. He 
obtained from him a considerable body of German cavalry, which 
he led to Sienna. Hostilities between the two republics had 
already begun : the colours of Manfred had been dragged with 
contempt through thestreets by theFlorentines. Farinata r^olved 
to take advantage of the irritation of the Germans, in order 
to bring the two parties to a general battle. He knew tbat some 
ignorant artisans had found their way into the signoiia of Flo- 
rence, and he tried to profit by their presumption. He flattered 
them with the hope that he would open to them one of the gates 
of Sienna, if they ordered their army to present iUelf under the 
walls of that cities. At the same time, his emissaries undertook to 
excite the ill-will of the plebeians against the nobles of the Guelph 
party, who, being more clear-sighted, might discover his intri- 
gues. Notwithstanding the opposition of the nobles in council, 
the signoria resolved to march a Guelph army through the terri- 
tory of Sienfia. They demanded, for this purpose, succour from 
Bologna, Pistoia, Prato, San Miniato, San Gemignano,Volterra, and 
Colle. They appointed a meeting with the militias of Arezzo and of 
Orvieto at Monte ApertO, five miles from Sienna, on the other 
side of the Arbia. The whole power of the Guelph party in Tus- 
cany, amounting to 30,00(^infantry and 3000 cavalry, was col- 
lected there. The Guelphs were only anxious how they shoiild 
draw their enemies from within the walls of Sienna. They were 
Uiemselves in a state of perfect security, whrai, on the 4th Sep- 
twid)er 1260, they were unexpectedly attacked by Farinata degli 
Uberti, and by the generals of Manfred. The Chibelines had not 
more thjui 13,000 men, reckcHiing thewnigrants of Florence, the 
militias of Sienna and of Pisa, and the Germans ; but they relied 
on a treacherous understanding in the Guelph camp, fiocca degli 
Abbati, placing himself at the head of the traitors, and suddenly 
seizing the great standard oftherepublic, threw it to the ground. 
The whole army was panic-struck when they saw the colours 
fall : they learned that ttie enemy was qiaster of the hf«d- 
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quarters, without knowing their .numbers. The Guelphs fled on 
all sides ; but, unrelentingly pursued, left 10,000 dead on the 
field of battle, and a great number of prisoners in the hands of 
the enemy. 

The Florentine Guelphs found themselves too much wrakraied 
by the defeat of Arbia to maintain themselves in Florence. The 
circunrference of the walls was too vast, and the population too 
much discouraged by the enormous loss which they had expe- 
rienced, to admit of defending the city. Ail those, accordingly, 
who had exercised any authority in the rE^ubhc,— all those 
whose names were sulBciently known to discover their party, — 
left Florence for Lucca together, on horseback. The Guelphs of 
Prato^ Pistoia, Volterra, and San Gemignano could not hope to 
maintain their ground, when those of Florence failed. Ail aban- 
doned their dwellings, and joined the Floreatines at Lucca. 
Thai .city granted to the illustrious fugitivesthe church and portico 
ofSan Friano, and the surrounding quarter, where they pitched 
theu- tents. - The Ghibellnes entered Florence on the 27th of 
September ; immediately abolished the popular government ; and 
formed a new magistracy, composed entirely of nobles, who took • 
the oath of fidelity to Manfred, king of the Two Sicilies. 

At a diet of the Ghibeline cities, assembled at Empoli, the 
ambassadors of Pisa and Sienna strongly represented, that whilst 
Florence existed, the preponderance of the Ghibeline party in 
Tuscany could never be secure. They affirmed that the popula- 
tion of that proud and warlike city was entirely devoted to the 
Guelph pai'ty ; that there was no hope of mitigating thdr hatred 
of the nobles and of the family of the last emperor ; that demo- 
cratic habits' were become a sort of second nature to every one 
of the inhabitants : they concluded with demanding that the 
walls of Florence should be rased to the ground, aod the people 
dispersed among the neighbourlDg towns. All the Gbibelines of 
Tuscany, all the deputies of the cities jealous of Florence, recaved 
tBe proposition favourably, it was about to be adopted, when 
.Farinata degli Uberti rose, and replied with indignation this 
4buse of the victory which he had just gained. He protested that 
he loved his fouolry far better than his party; a[l■^Ieclared that 
. he would, with those same companions in arms whose bravery 
tlitty bad witnessed at the battle of Arbia, join the Gu^phs, and 
(ight for them, sooner than consent to the ruin ot what was in 
the wopld most dear to him. " Theeneiplesof Florence dared not 
answer him.; and the diet,of EmpOK copteoted itself with decree- 
ing that the league of Tuscany -should ta)ce into pay 1000 of the 
sbtdierS of Manfred, taaiipitoi't in thatprovince-the prepDjjderancc 
of tlie Guelph party.^ Dante has immortalised Farinata as the 
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saviour of Florence, and Bocca degli Abbati as tbe traittH' wbo 
placed it on the brinit of destruclioa. His poem is fiiled wUb 
allusions to this memorable epocb. 

While the Ghibelines thus acquired the preponderance in Tus- 
cany, tbe tyrant fell who, at the bead of that party, had caused so 
much blood to llow in the Trevisan march. Eccelino was heredi- 
tary lord of Bassano and Pedemonte : be succeeded in making 
himself named captain of the people by the republics of Verona, 
Vicenza, Padua, Feltre, and Belluno. By this title he united the 
judicial with tbe military power ; he was subject only to coubcUs 
which he might ass^nble or not at his pleasure. It does not 
appear that there was any permanent magistracy, like the signoria 
of Florence, to repress his abuse of power. Accordingly, he soon 
changed the authority which he derived from tbe people into a 
frightful tyranny : fixing his suspicions upon all who rose to any 
distinction, who in any way attracted tbe attention of their fellow- 
citizens, he did not wait for any expression of discoiUent or 
symptom of resistance in the nobles, merchants, priests, or 
■ lawyers, who by their eminence alone became suspected, to 
throw them into prison, and there, by the most excruciating 
torture, extract confessions of crimes that might justify bis 
suspicions. The names which escaped their lips in the agony of 
torture were carefully registered, in order to supply fresh victisas 
to the tyrant. In the single town of Padua there were eight 
prisons always full, njotwithstanding tbe incessant toil of the 
executioner to empty them; two of these contained each 300 
prisoners. A brother of Eccelino, named Alberic, governed 
Treviso with less ferocity, but with a power not less absolute. 
Cremona was in lilte manner subject to a Ghibeline chi^; MiJan 
no longer evinced any repugnance to that party, hi that city, a& 
well as in Brescia^ tbe factions of nobles and plebeiaos disputed 
for power. 

Alexander IV., to destroy the monster thtd. held in terror the 
Trevisan march, caused a crusade to he preached in that country. 
He promised those who combated the ferocious Eccelino all the 
indulgences usually reserved for tbe deliverers of the Holy Land. 
The marquis djfste, the count di San fionifazio, w1Ui thd cities 
of Ferrara> lianlua, and Bologna, assembled their troops under 
the standard of the church; they were, joined by a horde ef 
ignorant fanatics from tiie lowest class, anxious to obtain in- 
dulgences, but unsusceptible of discipline, and incapable of a: 
single act of valour. Their number, however, so frightened 
Eccclino's lieutenant al Padua, that. he defended but feebly the 
passage of ttie Baccliiglione, and the tpwn^ The legate VhiJip, 
elected archbishop oC Bavcnna^ eater«d Padua at the head of tli« 
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crusaders, on the 18th of June, 1)66; but be either would not or 
could not restraiQ the fanatic and rapacious rabble, which he 
had summoned to the support of his soldiers ; for seven days the 
city was inhumanly pillaged by those whom it had received aa 
its deliverers. As sooq as Eccelino was informed of the loss he 
had sustained, he hastened to separate and disarm the 11,000 
Paduaas belonging to his army; he conQned thetn in prisons, 
where all, with the exception of 300, met a violent or lingering 
death. During the two following years the Guelplis experienced 
nothing but disasters : the legate, whom the pope had placed at 
their head, proved incompetent to command them ; and the 
crowd of crusaders wh(Hn he called to biB ranks served only to 
compromise Ihem, by want of courage and di8ci(4ine. Itie 
Gbibeline nobles of Brescia even delivered thm country into the 
hands of Eccelino after he had put the legate's army to flighi, in 
the year 1358. The following year, this tyrant, unequalled ia 
Italy for bravery and military talent, always an enemy to luxury, 
and proof against the seductioiw of wranen, making the boldest 
tremlde with a look, and preaerviog in his diminutive person, at 
the age of sixty-five, all the vigour of a soldier, advanced into the 
centre of Lombardy, in the hope that the nobles of Milan, with 
whom be had already opened a correspondence, would surrender 
this great city to him. He passed the Oglio, and afterwards the 
Adda, with the most brilliant army he had ever yet cOmraaDded : 
but the marquis Palavicino, Buoso da Doara, the Cremonese 
chieftain, and other GhibelineB, his ancient associates, disgusted 
with his crimes, had secretly made an altlancp with the Cuelphs, 
for his destFUction. When tiiey saw him advance lo far from 
his home, tli^y rushed upon him frcon all sides. On tbe 16th of 
September, 1259, whilst he was preparing to retire, he found 
himself stopped at the bridge of Cassano. The Breficiana, no 
long<er obedient to his command, began timr movement to aban- 
don him ; all tbe points of retreat were out off by tiie Milanese, 
Creownese, Ferrarians, and Mantuans : repntaed, pursued as far 
aa Vimercato, and at last wounded in the foot, he was made 
prisMier, and taken to Soncino : there he refused to i^eak, 
rqected all the aid of medicine; two off all the bandages from 
his wounds, and finally expired, on the ^venth day (tf hfs 
captivity. His brother with ail his family were massacred in tbe 
following y&r. 

The defeat of Bccelino, and tbe destruction of the family of 
Romano, may be regarded as the last greet effort of the Lombards 
against the establishment of tyranny in their country. About 
this time) the cities began to he accustomed to absolute power in 
a HDEte pareoui lo each republic, the nobiett tiwayi divided 
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by hereditary feuds, regarded it as disgraceful to submit to the 
laws, rather than do thwnsclves justice by force of arms : their 
quarrels, broils, and brigandage carried troubles and disorder 
into every street and public place. The merchants were continu- 
ally on the watch to shut their shops on the first cry of alarm ; 
for the satellites of the nobles were most eommonly banditti, to 
whom they gave shelter in their palaces, and who took advan- 
tage of the tumult to plunder the shops. At the same time that 
the nobles irritated the plebeians by their arrogance, they ridi- 
culed their incapacity, and endeavoured to exclude them from 
ail the public offices. The people often, in their indignation, 
took arms ; the streets were barricaded, and the nobles, besieged 
in their town houses, were driven to take refuge in their castles ; 
but if the militias of the towns afterwards presumed to pursue in 
the plains of Lombardy the'nobles whom they forced to emigrate, 
they soon found themselves sadly inferior. In thecourse of this 
century the nobles bad acquired the habit of fighting on horse- 
back, with a lance, and covered with heavy armour. Continual 
exercise could alone render them expert in the manoeuvres of 
cavalry, and accustom them to the enormous weight of the 
cuirass and helmet ; on the other hand, this armour rendered 
them almost invulnerable. When they charged with couched 
lance, and with all the impetuosity of their war-horses, they 
overthrew and annihilated the ill-armed infantry opposed to 
. them, without experiencing themselves any damage. The cities 
soon f«jt the necessity of opposing cavalry to cavalry, and of 
taking into their pay eitha* those nobles who made common 
cause with the people, or foreigners and adventurers, who about 
this time began to exchange their valour for hire. As the custom 
was prevalent of giving the command of the militia to the first 
officer of justice, in order to give him authority either to direct 
the public force against rebels or disturbers of order, or to disci- 
pline the soldier by the fear of jMinishment, no C(»nniander could 
be found who would undertake the military service of a town, 
without at the same time possessing the power of the judicial 
sword,™such power as was intrust^ to the podcst4 or captain 
of the people. It became necessary then to deliver into his 
charge what was named the signoria ; and the more considerable 
this corps of cavalry, thus placed for a certain number of years 
at ihe service of the republic, the more this sigKorM,- to which 
was attached the power of adjudging life or death in the tribunals, 
became dangerous to Ijberty. 

Among the first feudal lords who embraced the cause, of the 
pet^le, and undertook, the service'-of a 'town, with a . body of 
cavalry raised among their vassals, or among the poor nobles, 
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their adherents, vrm Pagan ddla Torre, the lord of Valsassina. 
He had endeared himself to the Milanese by saving their army 
from the pursuit of Frederick II. after the battle of Cortenuova. 
He was attached by hereditary affection to the Guelph party -, and 
though himself of illustrious birth, he seemed to partake the 
i%sentment of the plebeians of Milan against the nobility vtM 
oppressed them. . When he died, his brother Martino, after him 
Raymond, then Philip, lastly, Napoleon della Torre, succeeded 
each other as captains of the people, commanders of a body of 
cavalry which they had raised and placed at the swvice of the 
city; they were the acknowledged superiors of the podestA and 
the tribunals. These five lords succeeded each other In less than 
twenty years ; and even the shortness of their lives accustomed 
the people to regard their election as the confirmation of a dynasty 
become hereditary. OlherGuelph cities of Lombardy wereioduced 
to choose the same captain and governor as Milan, because they 
believed him a true Guelph, and a real lover of the people. Tbese 
towns found the advantage of drawing closer their alliance with 
the city which directed their party ; of placing themselves under 
a more powerful protection 5 and of supporting their tribunals 
with a firmer hand. Martin della Torre had been elected podesti 
of Milan in 1256 ; three years later, he obtained the title of elder, 
and lord of the people. At the same time Lodi also named him 
lord. In 1263, the city of Novara conferred the same honour 00 
him. Philip, who succeeded him in 1264, was named lord by 
Milan, Como, Vercelli, and Bergamo. Thus began to be formed 
among the Lombard republics, without their suspecting that they 
divested themselves of their liberty, the powerful state which acen- 
lury and a half later became the duchy of Milan. But the pope, 
jealous of the house of Delia Torre, appointed archbishop of Milan 
Otho Visconti, whose family, powerful on the borders of the Lago 
Maggiore, then shared theesileof the nobles andGhibelines. Ttiift 
prelate placed himself at the head of their faction ; and hence- 
forward the rivalry between thefamilies of Delia Torre apd Visconti 
made that between the people and the nobles almost forgotten. 

The bitter enmity between the two parties of the Guelphs and 
Ghibelines was fatal to the cause of liberty. WiOl thefonner>the 
question was religion, — the independence of the thurcb- and of 
Italy, menaced by the Germans and Saracens, to wham Manfred 
granted not less confidence than Frederick il.; with, the latter, 
honour and good faith towards an illustrious family, and Che sup- 
port of the aristocracy as well as of royalty; — buthftth wer.emore 
intent on avenging offences a thousand tfmes repeated, and 
guarding against exile, and the conOscation of fn-operty, which 
never failed to. follow the triufioph oT the 6pposUe party. These 
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party feelings deeply moved men v/ho gloi^d in the sacrifices 
whtcli they or their ancestors had made to either party ; while 
they regarded as entirely secondary the support of the laws, the 
impartiality of the U-ibunals, or the equal participation of the 
citizens in the sovereignty. Every town of Lombardy forg|t 
itself, to makiJ its faction triumph ; and it looked for success in 
giving more unity and force to power. The cities of Mantua and 
Ferrara, where the Guelphs were far the more numerous, trusted 
for their defence, theone to the count di San Bonifazio, theother 
to themantuis d'EMe, with so much con^ancy, that these nohles, 
under the name of captains of the people, had become almost 
Mvereigns. In the republic of Verona, the Ghtbelines, on the 
contrary, predwnlnated ; and as they frared their faction might 
sink at the d^th of Eccelino, thoy called to the command of their 
miliUa, and the pretidencyoif their tribunals, Hastino della Scala, 
lord of the castle of that name in the Veronese territory ; whose 
power became hereditary in his family. The marquis Palavicino, 
the most renowned Ghibehnc in the whole valley of the Po, 
Whose strongest Castle was San Donnino, between Parma and 
Placentia, and who had formed and disciplined a superb body of 
cavalry, was named, alternately with his friend, Buoso da Doara, 
lordof tliecityofCremona. Pavia and Placentia also chose him 
almost always their captain ; and this honour was at the same 
lime conferred oil him by Milan, Brescia, Tortona, and Alexan- 
dria. The Ghibeline party had, since the offence given by Inno- 
cent IV. to the Guelphs of Milan, obtained the ascendency in 
Lombardy. The house of Della Torre seemed even lo lean towards 
it; and it vras all powerful in TusSmy. The city of Lucca had 
been the last to accede to that party in 1263 ; and the Tuscan 
Gnelphs, obliged to leave their country, had formed a body of 
soldiers. Which placed itself in the pay of the few cities of Lom- 
bardy still fahhful to the Guelph party. 

Tlie court of Rome saw, vrith great uneasiness, this growing 
power of the GhiJwline parly, firmly established in the Two Sici- 
lies, under the sceptre of Manfred. Feared even in Rome and the 
neighbouring provinces,— master in Tuscany, and making daily 
progress in Lombardy,— Manfred seemed on the point of making 
the whole peninsula a single monarchy. It was no longer wifli 
thedrms of the Italians that the pope conld expect to siftdue Mm. 
The Germans afforded no support. Divided between Richard of 
Cornwall and Aljrfionso of Castille, they seemed desirous of deli- 
vering themselves . fttim the imperial authority, by dividing 
between foreigners an empty title; while each state sought to 
establish a separate independence at home, and abandon the 
supremacy of the empire over Italy. It was accord!i^y neces- 
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sary to haV6 recourse to other barbarians to prevent the formation 
of ao llaliaD monarchy fatal to the power of the pontiff. Alexan- 
der IV. died on the 25tb of May, 1261: three months afterwards, a 
Frenchman, who took the name of Urban IV., was elected his 
successor; and he did not hesitate to arm the French against 
Manfred. 

His ivedeoessOr had already opened some negotiations, for the 
purpose of giving the crown of Sicily to Edmund, son of Henry III., 
king of England. Urban put an end to them by having rccoiirse 
to a {mnce nearer, braver, and more powerful. He addressed 
himself to Charles count of Anjou, the brother of St, Louis, 
sovereign in right of his wife of the county of Provence. Charles 
had already signalised himself in war ; he was, like his brother, a 
fiaithfui believer, and still more fanatical and bitter towards the 
enemies of thechurch, against whom he abandoned himself with- 
out restraint to his harsh and pitiless character. His reji^ous 
zeal, however, did not interfere with his policy ; his interest set 
limits to his sul^cction to the church ; he knew how to manage 
those whom he wished to gain ; and he could flatter, at his need, 
the public pas^ons, restrain bis anger, and preserve in bis lan- 
guage a moderation which was not in his heart. Avarice appeared 
his ruling passion ; but it was only the means of serving his 
ambition, which was unbounded. He accepted the offer of Uie 
pope. His wife Beatrice, ambitious of the title of qj^een, borne by 
" her three sisters, pawned all ber jewels to aid in levying an army 
Of 30,000 men, which she led herself through Lombardy. Hehad 
preceded her. Having gone by sea to Rome, with 1000 knights, 
hemadehisentryintothalcityon the24thofMay, 1265. Anew 
ptqre, like his predecessor a Frenchman, named Clement IV,, bad 
succeeded Urban, and was not less favourable to Charles of 
Anjou. He caused him to he elected senator by theP.oman repiil>- 
lic, and invested him with the kingdom of Sicily, which he 
charged him to conquer ; under the condition, however, that the 
crown should never be united to that of the empire, or to the sove- 
reignty of Lombardy and Tuscany. A tribute of 8000 ounces of 
gold, and a white paift-ey, was, by this investiture, assigned to 
St. Peter. 

The French army, headed by Beatrice, did not pass through 
Italy till towards the end of the summer of 1265 ; and in thfe month 
of February of the following year, Charles entered, atitsbeiid, 
the kingdom of Naples. He met Manfred, who awaited him in 
theiflainof GrandeDa, nearBenevento, on the 26th of February-. 
The battle was bloody. The Cermans and SaraCehs were true to 
thcttancieut valour; hut the Apulians fled like cowards, artd the 
brare son of Frederick H., abandoned by them on the field of 
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battle, perished. The kingdom or the Two Sicilies was the price 
of this victory. Resistance ceased, but not massacre. Charles 
gave up the pillage of Benevento to his soldiers ; and they cruelly 
put to death all the inhabitants. The Italians, who believed they 
had experienced from the Germaps and Saracens of Frederick 
and Manfred all that could be feared from the most barbarous 
enemies, now found that there was a degree of ferocity still 
greater than that to which they had been accustomed from the 
hoqse of Hohenstaufen. The French seemed always ready to 
give as to receive death. The two strong colonies of Saracens at 
Luceria and Nocera were soon exterminated, and in a few years 
there remained not in the Two Sicilies a single individual of that 
nation or religion, nor one German who had been in the pay of 
Manfred. Charles willingly consented to acknowledge the Apulians 
and Sicilians his subjects; but he oppressed them, as their con- 
queror, with intolerable burdens. While he distributed amongst 
his followers all the great Gefs of the kingdom, he so secured, with 
a hand of iron, his detested dominion, that two years afterwards, 
when Conradin, the son of Conrad, and the nephew of Manfred, 
arrived from Germany to dispute the crown, few malecontents in 
the Two Sicilies bad the courage to declare for him. 

The victory of Charles of Anjou over Manfred restored the 
ascendant of the Guelph party in Italy. Philip della Torre, who 
for some time seemed to hesitate between the two factions, at last 
gave passage through the Milanese territory to the army of Beatrice. ■ 
Baoso da Dora was accused of having received money not to 
opftose her on the Oglio. The count di San Bonifazio, the mar- 
quis d'Este, andafterwards the Bolognese, openly joined her party. 
After the battle of GrandeUa, the Florentines rose, and drove out, 
on the 11th of November, 1266, the German garrison, commanded 
by Giydo Novello, the Lieutenant of Manfred. They sooh after- 
wards received about 800 French cavalry from Charles, to whom 
they intrusted, for ten years, the signoria of Florence ; that is to 
say, they conferred on him the rights allowed by the peace of 
Constance to the emperors. At the same time they re-established, 
with full liberty, their internal constitution \ they augmented the 
power of their numerous councils, from which they excluded the 
■ i^bles and Ghibelines ; and they gave to the corporations of trade, 
into wliich all the industrious part of the population was divided, 
a direct share in the government. 

it was about the end of the year li67 that the young Conradin, 
aged 'only sixtowi years, arrived at Verona, with 10,000 cavalry, 
to claim the inlueritance of which. the popes had despoiled his 
fi'imHy. AtUbe Ghibelines and' brave oaptaios, who had distin- 
guished themselves n the senice of his grandfather and usole, 
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hastened to join him, and to aid him with their sWot^s and 
counsel. The lepubfics of Pisa and Siena, always devoted to his 
family, but whose zeal was now redoubled by tbeir jealousy of 
the Florentines, made immense sacri&ces for him. The Romans,, 
oirended at the pope's having abandoned their city for Viterbo, 
as well as jealous of his pretensions in the republic, from the 
government of which he had excluded the nobles, opened their 
gates to Conradin, and promised him aid. But all these efforts, 
all this zeal, did not sulGce to defend the heir of the house of" 
Hohenstaufen against the valour of the Frraich. Conradin entered- 
the kingdom of his fathers by the Abruzzi ; and met Charles ofr 
.\niou in the plain of Tagliacozzo, on the 23d of August, 1269.. 
A desperate battle ensued : victory long remained doubtful. Two* 
divisions of the army of Charles were already destroyed ; and thet 
Germans, who considered themselves the victors, were dispensed 
in pursuit of the enemy ; when the French prince, who, tilk then,^ 
had not appeared on the field, fell on them with his body off 
reserve, and completely routed them. Conradin, forced to fty, 
^\as arrested, forty-Qve miles from Tagliacozzo, as he was about 
to embark for Sicily. He was brought to Charles, who, without 
pity for his youth, esteem for his courage, or respect for his just 
right, exacted, frbmthe iniquitous judges before wht»i he sub- 
jected him to the mockery of a trial, a sentence of death. Con- 
radin was beheaded in the market-place at- Naples, on the 26th of 
October, 1268. With him perished several of his most illustrious; 
companions in arms,— German princes, GhibeUne nobles, audk 
citizens of Pisa ; and, after the sacrifice of these first victims, wi 
uninterrupted succession of executions long continued to Qlt ttie 
Two Sicilies with dismay. 

The defeat and death of Conradin estabUshed the preponderance 
of the Guelph party throughout the peninsula. Charles placed 
himself at the head of it: the pope named him imperial vicar in 
Italy during the interregnum of the empire, and sought to annex 
to that title all the rights formerly exercised by the emperors in 
the free cities. Ciement IV. died on the 29th of November, 1268,, 
—one month after the execution of Conradin. The cardinals^ 
remained thirty-three months without being able to apee on the: 
choice of a successor. During this interregnum,~the longest 
the pontifical chair had ever experienced, — Charles remained sole- 
chief of the Guelph party, ruling over the whole of Italy, which, 
had neither pope nor emperor. He convoked, in 1269, a diet o£' 
the I^mbard cities at Cremona, in which the towns of Placentia, 
Cremona, Parma, Modena, Ferrara, and Reggio, consented ta 
confer on hi»i the signoria-. Milan, Como, Vercelli, Novara, 
Alexandria, Tortona, Turin, Pavia, Bergamo, and Bologna, 
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declared they should feel honoured by his aUlance and fHend- 
ship, bu^t could not take him for mastra*. Italy already felt the 
weight of Uie French yike, ^Yhich would have pressed still 
heavier if the oTisade against Tunis, to wbich Charles of Anjou 
was summoned by his brother, Saint Louis, had not diverted his 
projects of ambition. 

The conclave assembled at Titerfoo at length raised to the 
vacant chair Tebaldo Visconti,of Placentia, who was at that time 
in the Holy I^nd. On his return to Italy, in the year 1272, he 
took the name of Gregory X. This wise and moderate man soon , 
discovered that tbe court of Borne bad overreached itself : in 
crushing tbe house of Hobenstaufen, it had given itself a new 
master, not less dangerous than the preceding. Gregory, instead 
of seeking to annihilate the Ghibrftnes, like his predecessors, 
occupied himself only in endeavouring to restore an equilibrium 
and peace between them and the Guelphs. He persuaded the 
lilorentines and Siennese to recall the exiled Ghibelines, for the 
purpose, as he announced, of uniting all Christendom in the 
defence of the Holy Land ; and testified the strongest resentmenU 
against Charles, who threw obstacles in the way of this reconci- 
liation. He relieved Pisa f^m the interdict that had been laid 
on it by the holy see. He showed favour to Venice and Genoa ; 
both of which, offtoded by the arrogance and injustice of 
Chaiies, had made common cause with his enemies. He engaged 
the electors of Germany to take advantage of the death of Richard 
of Cornwall, which took place in 1271, and put an end to Iho 
inteiT^num by proceeding to a new election. The electors con- 
ferred the crown, in 1273, on Rodolpfa of Hapsburg, founder of 
the house of Aus^a. THe death of Gregory X., in tbe beginning 
of January, 1276, deiH-ived him of the opportunity to develop the 
prctjects which these first steps seem to indicate ; but Nicolas HL, 
who succeeded him in 127?, after three ephemeral popes, under- 
took more openly to humble Charles, and to support the Ghibellne 
party. He forced the king of Sicily to renounce the title of 
imperial vicar, to which Charles had no title except daring the 
interregnum of the empire : he still further engaged him to resign 
the title of senator of Rome, and the dignity of the lignoria, 
which had been confnred on bim by the cities of Lombardy and 
Tuscany, by representing to him that his power over these pro- 
vinces was contrary to the bull of investiture, which had put him 
in possession of the kingdom of Naples. 

Rodolph of Hapsburg, who had never visited Italy, and was 
ignorant of the get^raphy of that couatry, was, in his turn, per- 
suaded by the pope to confirm the charters of Louis ie Dihtm- 
«atf«, of OthoL, andofHenryTL, of which copies w«:« sent to 
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him. lo thew chuteM, vrheUier trae or false, takea from the 
chancM^ at Rome, the sovereignty of the wtiole of Emilia or 
Romagna, the PenUpoUs, the march of Ancona, the patrimony of 
St, P^er, and the campagna of Rome, from Radicofoni to Cepe- 
rano, i>'«^ Msigned to the church. lite imperial chancery con- 
finned, without examination, a concession which bad never been 
really made. The two Fred^cks, as well as their predecessors, 
had always consid»«d this whole extent of country as bdonging 
to the empire, and always exercised there the imperial n^ts. 
A chancellor of Rodcdph arrived in these provinces to demand 
bmnage and the oath of allegiance, which were yielded withoat 
difficulty; but Nicdas i^peaied against this homage, and called it 
asacrik^ious usurpation. Bodolph was obliged to acknowledge 
Uiat it was in contradiction to his own diplomas, and resigned 
his pretensions. From tii^ period, 1278, the repuWira, as well 
as the priocipaliUes ntuated in the whole esteat of what is now 
called the States of the Chuicb, held of (he holy see, and not of 
the emperor. 

A revolutioo, not long previoos, in the principfd cities of Lom- 
bardy, had secured the pr^KHideraoce to the noUes and the Ghi- 
bdine party, lliese, having been for a c<msiderable p»iod exiled 
from Milan, experieaoed a continuation of disasters, and, instead 
of fear, excited compassioD. While Napoleon delia Torre, (*ief 
of the r^Mitriic of Milan, was exasperating the plelieians and 
Guelphs with his urt^aoce and contempt of their freedom, he 
was informed that Otho Visconti, whom be had exiled, althtn^ 
ard^ltisbf^ of Milan, had assonbled round him at Gomo many 
nobles and Gbibdines, with whom he intended making an attack 
on the Milanese territory. Napoleon marched to meet him ; but, 
despising enemies whom he had so often vanqni^ied, he eara- 
lessly suffi«^ himself to be suifrised by the GtnbeHncs at Deno, 
in the night of Uie Slst of January, 1277. Having bem made 
prisoner, Trith Ave of his relatives, he and they were jdaced in 
three iron cages, in which the archMshop kept them cMifined. 
Ibis pr^te was hims^ neceived with mthusiann at Milui, at 
Crwnona, and Lodi. He formed anew the conncils <rf these 
reputdics, admitting only Chibdines and ixAles *, who, ruined by 
a long exile, and ofben supported by the liberality of the 8rph> 
Inshop, were beemne humble and cdisequioDE : their deference 
degetKated into sufomiseioa *, and the republic c£ HHan, hence- 
ftttUi governed by the Visconti, becwme soon no more than a 
prineipality. 

Nicolas M., of the noUe Roman family of the Orsini, fctt an 
hereditary aflfectionfortheGhibeJiues, and every where favoured 
Hum. A nrcky betwem two ifiustiious families of BdogDa, the 
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GJeremei and the Lambertazai, tenninated, in 1274, in the exile 
of the latter, who were €hibelines, with all their adherents. The 
quarrel between the two families became, from that period, a 
bloody war throughout Romagua. Guido de Montefeltro, lord of 
, the mountains in the neighbourhood of Urbino, who had never 
joined any republic, received the Gliibelines into his country ; aod 
in commanding them gained the reputation of a great captain. 
Nicolas III. sent a legate to Romagna, to compel Bologna and all 
the Guelph republics to recall the Ghibelines, and establish peace 
tiiroughout the province. He succeeded in 1279, Another legate 
on a similar mission, and with equal success, was sent to Florence 
-and Sienna. The balance seemed at last on the point of being 
established in Italy, when Nicolas died, on the 19th of August, 1280. 
Charles, who had submitted without opposition, and without 
«Ten manifesting any displeasure, to the depression of a party 
on which were founded all his hopes, and to a reconcihation 
which destroyed his inlluence in the Guelph republics, hastened 
to Viterbo as soon as he learned the death of the pope, fuJly 
resolved not to suffer another of his enemies to ascend the chair 
of St. Peter. He caused three cardinals, relatives of Nicolas, whom 
he regarded as being adverse to him, to be removed by force from 
the conclave ; and, striking terror into the rest, he obtained, on 
the 22d of January, 1281, the election of a pope entirely devoted 
to him. This was a canon of Tours, who took the name of Mar- 
tin IV. Beseemed to have no higher mission than that of second- 
ing the ambition of the king of the Two Sicilies, and serving him 
in his enmities. Far from thinking of forming any balance to his 
power, be laboured to give him the sovereignty of all Italy. He 
conferred on him the title of senator of Rome ; he gave the govern- 
ment of all the provinces of the church to his French officers ; he 
caused the Ghibelines to be esiled from ali'the cities; and he 
encouraged, with all his power, the new design of Charles to take 
possession of the Eastern empire, Constantinople had been taken 
fromtheLatinson the 25th of July, 1261; and the son of the last 
Latin emperor was son-in-law of Charles of Anjou. Martin IV, 
excommunicated Michael Paleologus, the Greek emperor, who 
had vainly endeavoured to reconcile the two churches. The new 
armJtment, which Charles was about to lead into Greece, was in 
preparation at the same time in all the ports of the Two Sicilies. 
The king's agents collected the taxes with redoubled insolence, 
and levied money with greater severity. The judges endeavoured 
to smother resistance by striking terror. In the meanwhile, a 
noble of Salerno, named John da Procida, the friend, confidant, 
and physician of Frederick 11,^ and of Manfred, visited in disguise 
the Two Sicilies, to re-aninate the zeal of the. anoieat Gliibelines, 
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and rouse their hatred of theFrench and of Charles, After having 
traversed Greece and Spain to excite new enemies against him, 
he obtained assurances that Micliael Paleologus, and Constance, 
the daughter of Manfred and wife of don Pedro of Aragon, wpuld 
not suffer the Sicilians to be destroyed, if these had the courage 
to rise against their oppressors. Their assistance was, in fact, 
promised, — it was even prepared ; but Sicily was destined to be 
delivered by a sudden and popular explosion, which took place at 
Palermo, on theSOth of March, 1282. It was excited by a French 
soldier, who treated rudely the person of a young bride as she 
was proceeding to the chi&ch of Montreal, with her betrothed 
husband, to receive the nuptial benediction. The indignation of' 
herrelations and friends was communicated wiLh the rapidity of 
lightning to the whole population of Palermo. At that moment 
the bells of the churches were ringing for vespers : the people 
answered by the cry, "To arms— death to the French !" The 
French wereattacked furiously on all sides. Those who attempted 
to defehd themselves were soon overpowered ; others, who endea- 
voured to pass for Italians^ were known by their pronunciation 
of two words, which they were made to repeat— cecV and ciceri, 
and were, on their mispronunciation, immediately put to deatb. 
In a few hours, more than 4000 weltered in their blood. Every 
town in Sicily followed the example of Palermo. Thus the Sici- 
lian vespers overthrew the tyranny of Charles of Anjou and of 
theGuelphs, separated the kingdom of Sicily from that of Naples, 
and transferred the crown of the former to don Pedro of Aragon, 
the son-in-law of Manfred, who wbs considered the heir to the 
houseof Hohei^taufen. 



Italy neglected by the Emperors.— Abaadoued bj the Popes.-^kiunt Ugolino.— , 
Tbe Blanchi and Neri at Florence, — Close of the Grand Council at Venice.— 
The Emperor Henry VH— JUs Expedition into Italy. 

Hitherto we have found the connecUng chain of the events, of 
whk^ we have undertaken the narrative, in a common interest 
frit thrOHgbout Italy. In seeking to trace the concurrent history 
of more than two hundred small states, we have found their fre- 
qmeot revolutions referable to the efforts made by the Italians to 
maintain-ihe balanee between the rights of the empire, of the 
church, and of each city. In the period on which we now entei;, 
politics becqme complex, interests more widely spread; andit is 
mu«h more'difiictjU to Seize anditollow a dominant idea amidst 
the various revolutions to which Italy was a jx^y. This difference 
Insults chiefly froQFthetact^lhat no potentate existed in-ltaly. at 
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this time saperior to the republics; sucta as the former kings of 
Nai^es, the emperors, and popes, who succeeded in acquiriag the 
entire government of a faction, snd in thus directing to one. end 
the opposite efforts of all the people of the peninsula. 

Charles of Anjou, the first French king of the Two Sicilies, sur- 
vived the Sicilian vespers only three years. He died on the 7th 
of January, 1285, aged sixty-five years. At this period, his son, 
Charles U., was a prisoner in the hands of the Sicilians : he was 
set at liherty in 1288, in pursuanceof a treaty, by which he acknow- 
ledged the separation and independence of the two crowns of 
Naples and Sicily. The first was assigned tottieCuelphsand the 
bouse of Anjou *, the second to the Ghibelines, and the house of 
Aragon: but Nicholas IV., by whose influence the treaty was 
made, broke it, released Charles from his oath, and authorised 
him to b^in the war anew. This -war, which lasted twenty-four 
years, occupied without lustre the whole reign of Charles jl. Tliia 
prince was milder than his father, but weaker also. He had nei- 
thsr the stern character of Charles of Anjou, which excited hatred, 
nor his talents, which commanded admiratiOQ or respect. He 
always called himself the protector of the Gudph party, but 
ceased to be its champion \ and neither the court of Rome, nw 
the Guelph repubhcs, any longer drananded couosel, direction, 
or support from the court of Naples. He died on the 5th of May, 
1309, and was succeeded by his son Robert. The influence of 
the emperors, as protectors of the GhibeUne party, during this 
period was almost extinct in Italy. Rodolph of Hap^ui^, who 
reigned with glory in Germany from 1273 to 1291, never passed 
the Alps to be acknowledged emperor and king of the Lombards ; 
after him, Adolphus of Nassau, and his successor, Albert of Aus- 
tria,— the one assassinated in 1298, the other in 1308,— remained 
alike strangers to Italy. The Ghibeline party was, accordingly, 
no longei' supported or directed by the emperors, but it main- 
, tained itself by its own resources, by the attachment of the nobles 
to the imperial name, and still more by the self-interest of the 
captains ; who, raised to the tignoria either by the choioe of the 
people or of their faction, created for thnnsdves, in the name of 
the empire, a sovereignty to which the Kalians unhesiUtugly gave 
the name of tyranny. 

Lastly, the third power, that of the pope, whish lifl then had 
directed the politics of Italy, ceased about tMs time to~follow a 
ragular system, and consequently to give a powCTfal impufse to 
faction. Martin IV., whose life terminated twe months after that 
of Charies I. , had always acted as his oreaturc, had aeconded him 
in his enmities, in his thiict «f vengeance against the Stciliaas, 
attain Ml. cIKbIi to ree0v«r hit donujuwi'uverlteli'. ButUmn" 
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rius IV., who reigned after bim, from 1985 to 19S7, »pp«ared to 
have Qo other thought than that of aggrandising the Doble bouse 
of SayeliL at Route, of which he was hisaself a member : after bim, 
Nicolas 1V.» from 1288 to 1292, was not less zeatous ia bis efforts 
to do as much for that of ColoDoa. His predecessw, Nictdas ill., 
had a few years previously set the example, by applying ail bis 
power as pope to the elevation of the Orsini. These are searly 
the Grst examples of the aqiotism of the popes, who bad hardly 
yet beguQ to feel themselves soveveigos. They raosed these three 
great Rosoaa {amities above all their ancient rivals : almost «U 
tbo castles ia the patiimooy of St. Peter, and in the Canipagna of 
Rome, became their properly. The houses of Colonna, Orsini, 
aud SavelJl, to support their nobility, soon began to traffic in their 
valour, by hiring themselves out with a body erf eav^y to sueb 
as would ^uploy them in war ; whilst the peasants, tbeir vassals, 
seduced by the spirit of adventure, and stiU more by the hope of 
plunder, abaodoaed agriculture to enlist in the troops of their 
liege lord. The effiect of their disorderly lives was, that the two 
provinces nearest Home soon becuoe the worst cultivated and the 
least populous in ail Italy, althongb the treasures of Eun^ 
poured into tbe CEHHtal of the FaitMul. After Hieote iV., a poor 
hermit, htrad^, timid, and ignt»raot, yim raised, in 1294, to tbe 
chair of St. Peter, under the name of Cdestine V. His election 
v/as the eS'eet of a sudden burst of religions enlhusiasm, which 
seized tbe college of ctu-c^Dote ; although this hoty senate had 
never brfore shown theviselves more ready to consult religion 
than poliey. Cdestine V. raamtained lumself only a few months 
on tbe tliKHte ; all tus ssnctUy eeuld not serve as an excuse for 
his incapacity ; and the cardinal Benedict Gaietan, who persnaded 
him to abdicate, was decked p<^ in his plaee, undn* the nameof 
BoBJfaee VIU. Boniface, able, expert, intrigning, and nnscru- 
pulous, woafd hawe restored the authtwity of the holy see, which 
during tbe latter pontificates had been eoDtiouaHy smkia^, if the 
violence of his character, bis ungovernaWe pride, amd he tran- 
sports of passion, had not continually thwarted his policy. He 
endeavoured at first to augment the power of the G««Ipbs by the 
aid of France ; he afterwards enga^d in a violent qoarrel with 
the family of Colonna, whom he would willingly have extermi- 
nated; and finally, taking ofTenceagaiast Philip le Bel, he treated 
bim with as much haughtiiMS» as if he had been (he lowest of 
his vassals. Insulted, and even arrested, by tbe French prince, 
in his palEtc&of Anagni, on the^lh of Se|;itemfaer, 130ft, Boniface 
died a few we^s aftevwards of rage and humiMation. 

While tbe power of the kings- of Naples, of the emperors, and 
of the pagtA^ vu tw it were^ siup«tuiled itt Kaly, innum^bltt- 
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small states, which had risen to almost absolute independence, 
experienced frequent revolutions, for the most part proceeding 
from internal and iridependent causes. We can, at most, only 
indicate'shortly those of the republics, the most distinguished and 
the most influential in Italy : but, before thus entering within the 
■walls of the principal cities, it is right to give a sketch of the 
general aspect of the country, particularly as the violent commo- 
tions which it experienced might give a false idea of its real 
state. This aspect was one of a prodigious prosperity, which 
contrasted so much the more with the rest of Europe that nothing 
but poverty and barbarism were to be found elsewhere. The 
.■open counfry. designated by the name of contado, appertaining 
to each city, was cultivated by an active and industrious race of 
peasants, enriched by their labour, and not fearing to display 
theu- wealth in their dress, their cattle, and their instruments of 
husbandry. The proprietors, inhabitants of towns, advanced 
them capital, shared the harvests, and alone paid the land-tax : 
they undertook the immense labour which has given- so much 
fertility to the Italian soil,— that of making dikes to preserve the 
plains from the inundation of the rivers, and of deriving from 
those rivers innumerable canals of irrigation. The naviglio grande 
Of Milan, which spreads the clear waters of the Ticino over the 
finest part of Lombardy, was begun in 1179, resumed in 1257, 
and terminated a few years .afterwards. Men who meditated, 
and who applied to the arts the fruits of their study, practised 
already that scientific agriculture of Lombardy and Tuscany 
which became a model to other nations; and at this day, after 
five centuries, the districts, formerly free, and always cultivated 
vrith intelligence, are easily distinguished from those half-wild 
districts which had remained subject to the feudal lords. 

The cities, surrounded with thick walls, terraced, and guarded 
by towers, were, for the moat part, paved with broad flag-stones ; 
while the inhabitants of Paris could not stir out of their houses 
without plunging into the mud. Stone bridges of an elegant and 
bold architecture were thrown over rivws; aqueducts carried 
pure water to the fountains. The palace of the podestas and 
signorie united strength with mtqesty. The most admirable of 
those of Florence, the Palazzo -recchio, was built in 1296. The 
Loggia in the same city; the church of Santa Croce, that of Santa 
Maria del Fiore, with its dome, so admired by Michael Angelo, 
were begunby the architect Arnolfo, scholar of Nicolas di Pisa, 
between the years 1284 and-130(>L The prodigies <rf this first- 
born of the tine' arts multiplied in Italy: a-pure teste, boldness, 
and'grandeur struck the eye in all the public monuments, and 
finally reached even private dwellings ; while the princes -of 
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Prance, Eogland, and Gennany, in building their castles, seemed 
to think only of shelter and defence. Sculpture in marble and 
bronze soon followed the progress of architecture ; in 1300, 
Andrea di Pisa, son of the architect Nicolas, cast the admirable 
bronze gates of the Baptistery at J''lorence ; about the same time, 
Cimabue and Giotto revived the art of painting, Casella music, 
and Dante gave to Italy his divine poem, unequalled in succeed- 
iDg generations. History waswritten honestly, with scrupulous 
research, and with a graceful simplicity, by Giovanni Villani, and 
his school ; the study of morals andpbilosophy began; and Italy, en- 
nobled by freedom, enlightened nations till then sunk in darkness. 

The arts of necessity and of luxury had been cultivated with 
not less success than the fine arts : in every street, warehouses 
and shops displayed the wealth that Italy and Flanders only knew 
bow to produce, ft excited the astonishment and cutHdity of 
the French or German adventurer, who came to find employment 
in Italy, and who bad no otber exchange to make than his blood 
against the rich stuffs and brilliant arms which he coveted. The 
Tuscan and Lombard merchants, however, trafficked in the bar- 
barous r^ions of the west, to carry there the produce of their 
industry. Attracted by the franchises of the fairs of Cbampagne 
and of Lyons, they went thither, as well to barter their goods as 
to lend their capital at interest to the nobles, habitually loaded 
tyith debt ; though at the risk of finding themselves suddenly 
arrested, their wealth confiscated, by order of the king of France, 
and their liveii, too, sometimes endangeral by sanctitmed robbers, 
under tbe pr^ext of repressing usury. Industry, the employ- 
ment of a supwabundant capital, the application of mechanism 
and science to tht^ production of wealth, secured the Italians a 
sort of monopoly through Europe: they alone offered for sale 
what all the rich desired to buy ; and, notwithstanding the various 
oppressions of the barbarian kings, notwithstanding the losses 
occasioned by their own often-repeated revolutions, their wealth 
was rapidly renewed. The wages of workmen, the intiarest of 
capital, and the profit of trade, rose simultaneously, while every 
one gained much and spent little ; mannws were still simjde, 
luxury was unknown, and the future was not forestalled by accu- 
mulated debt. 

The rq)ublic of Pisa was one of the first to make known to tbe 
world the riches and power which a small state might acquire by 
the aid of commerce and libwty. Pisa had astonished tbe shores 
of tbe Mediterranean by the number of vessels and galleys that 
sailed under her flag, by the succour she had given the crusaders, 
by the fear she had inspired at Constantinople, and by the con - 
quest of Sardinia and the Balearic isles. Pisa war tbe first Ui 
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iutroduce into Ttucany the arta that ennoble weaHh: ber dome, 
her baptistery, ber leaning tower, and tier Campo Santo, which 
the traveller's eye embraces at one glaooe, but does not weary of 
beholding, bad been successively built from tbe yaar 1063 to the 
end of the twelfth cantury. These chefs-tPawore had anknated 
tbe geniufi of the Pisans : tbe great architeots of the thirteenth 
century were, for tbe most part, pupils of Nicolas di l*iea. But 
the moment was come in which t^e ruin of this glorious rejiutdie 
was at hand ; a deep-rooted jealousy, to be dated from ttie con- 
quest of Sardinia, had frequently, during the last two centuries, 
armed against oach other tbe republics of Genoa and Ksa : a new 
war between tbeon broke out in JSSS. It is difficult to com- 
prehend bow two simple cities could put to sea such prodigious' 
Qeets as tboae of Pisa and Genoa, bi 1263, Ginicel Sismondi com- 
maoded thirty Pisan gaUeys, of which he lost the half in a 
tempest, on the 9th of Sefriember ; tbe foUowing year, Rosso Sia- 
mondi commanded sixty-four ; in 1S84, Guido Jacia commanded 
twenty-four, and was vuuiuished. The Pisana had recourse tbe 
same year to 8 Venetian admiral, AUmto Moroajni, (o whom they 
iob-usted t(U galleys : but, whatever ^orts they made, the 
Genoese ctmstantly opposed a supo-tor Qeet. This year, bow- 
ever, ail the male populaUoo of the two republics seemed 
asambled on their vessels : they met on the dth irf August, 1364, 
once more btf(»e the Isle of Uetoria, rendered famous forty-three 
years before by tbe victory of the I^aaos over the same enemies. 
Valour va& still the same, but fortune had changed sides ; and a 
twriUe disatter eSaced the memory of an ancient victory. While 
the two fleets, almost equal in number, were engaged, a mnforcA- 
mmt of thirty G^ioese galleys, driven impetuously by the wind,- 
sh-udt the Pisan tteet in tlank: seven of their vessels were 
inslanUy sunk, twenty-ei^it taken. 5000 citizens perished in the 
batUe, and ll,000who were taken (msoners to Genoa preferred 
death in captivity rather than their rq)ublic should ransom them, 
by giving up Sardinia to the Genoese. This prodigious loss ruined 
ttie maritime poww of Ksa ; the same nautical knowMge, the 
sai^e spipit of enterprise, were not transmitted to the next g^»- 
ralion. All (he fisherm«i of tbe coast quitted the Pisan galleys 
for those of Genoa. The vessels diminished in number, with the 
means of manning them ; and Pisa could no longer pretend to be 
more than the third maritime power in Italy. 

While the repultlic was thus exhausted by this great reveree of 
fortime, it was attacked by the leagqe of the Tuscan Guelphs ; 
and a powerful citizen, to whgm it had intrusted itself, betrayed 
his ceuDtry to eo^ve it. llgohoo was eooat of the Gbnardesca, 
^taountalftaua country aituated akmg the coMt, betweM Lqihoni 
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and Piomblno : he was of GMbellne origin, but had married bis 
sister to Giovan di Gallura, chief of the Guelphs of Pisa and of 
Sardinia. From that time he artfully opposed the Guelphs to the 
Ghibelloes; and though several accused him of having decided 
Ute issue of the battle of Metoria, othei? regarded him as the 
parson most able, most powerful by his alliance, and most pv^per, 
to reconcile Pisa with the Guelph league. The Pisans, amidst ttie 
dangers of the republic, fi^t the necessity of a dictator. They 
named Ugolino captain-general for ten years ; and the new com- 
mander did, indeed, obtain peaee' with the Guelph l^gue ; but 
not till he had caused all the fortresses of the Pisan territory to 
be opened by his creatures to the Lucehese and Florentines, — a 
condition of his treaty with them which he dared not publicly 
avow. F^m that time he sought only to itrengthen his own 
despotism, by depriving all the magistrates of power, and by 
intimidating the archbishop Roger degli Ubaldini, who held 
jointly with him the highest rank in the city. The nephew of 
Ubaldini, having opposed him with some haughtiness, was killed 
by him on the spot with his own hand. His violence, and the 
number of executions which he ordered, soon rendered him 
equally odious to the two parties ; but he had the art, in his 
frequent changes from one to the other, to make the opposite 
party believe him powerfully supported by that with which he 
at the moment sided. In the summer of 1282 the Guelphs were 
exiled : but finding in the Ghibeline chieft, the Gualandi Sismondi 
and Lanfranchi, a haughtiness which he thought he bad subdued, 
he charged his son to introduce anew the Guelphs into the city. 
His project was discovered and prevented ; the Ghibeljnes callod 
the people on all sides to arms and liberty. On the 1st of July, 
1298, Ugolino was besieged in the palace of the aignoria: the 
insurgents, unable to vanquish the obstinate resistance opposed 
to them by himself, his sons, and his adherents, set fire to the 
palace, and, having entered it amidst the flames, dragged forth 
(%oHno, two of his sons, and two of his grandsons, and threw, 
them into the tower of the Sette Vie. The key was given to the 
archbishop, from whom was expected the vigilance pf an enemy, 
but the charity of a priest. That charity, however, was soon 
exhausted: the key after a few months was thrown into the 
river; and the wretched count perished In those agonies of 
hunger, and of paternal and filial love, upon which poetry, (J) 
sculpture, and painting have confeired celebrity. 

The victory ov»r oouBt Ugolino, achieved by the most ardent 
of the Ghlbdines, redoubled the enthusiasm and audacity of that 
partyytod sotm determined Uiefti.to renew the war with th< 
(ODuilf. , - •■ -' 
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GueJ[^ of Tuscany. Notwithstanding the danger into which 
the republic was thrown by the ambition of the last captain- . 
general, it continued to believe, when engaged in a hazardous 
war, that the authority of a single person over the military, the 
finances, and the tribunals, was necessary to its protection ; and 
it trusted that the terrible chastiswnent just inflicted on the tyrant 
would hinder any other from following his example. Accordingly 
Guido de Hontefeltro was named captain. He had acquired a 
high reputation in defending Forli against the French forces of 
Charlw of Aojou; and the republic had not to repent of its choice. 
He recovered by force of arms all the fortresses which Ugolino 
had given up to the Lucchese and Florentines. The Pisan militia, 
whom Hontefeltro armed with cross-bows, which he had trained 
them to use with precision, became the terror of Tuscany. The 
Gudphs of Florence and Lucca were glad to make peace in 1293. 
While the Pisans became habituated to trusting the government 
to a single person, the Florentines became stitl more attached to 
the most democratic forms of liberty. In 1282 they removed the 
orutoni, whom they had at first set at the bead of their govern- 
ment, to make room for the priori deiU arti, whose name and ofiQce 
was preserved not only to the end of the republic, but even to our 
day. The corporation of trades, which they called the arli, were 
distinguished by the titles of major and minor. At first only 
three, afterward^ sis, major ar(t were admitted into the govern- 
ment. The collie, consisting of six priori delle arli, always 
assembled, and living together, during two months, in the public 
pBlace, formed the tignoria, which represented the republic. Ten 
years later, the Florentines completed this s^norta by placing at 
tis head the gonfalonier of justice, elected also for two months, 
from among the representatives of the arts, manufactures, and 
commerce. When he displayed the gonfalon, or standard of the 
state, the citizens were obliged to rise and assist in the execution 
of the law. The arrogance of the nobles, their quarrels, and the 
disturbance of the public peace by their frequent battles in the 
' streets, had, in 1292, irritated the whole population against them. 
Giano delta Bella, himself a noble, but synquthising in the pas- 
sions and resentment of the people, proposed to bring them to 
oi;der by summary justice, and to confide the execution of it to 
the gonEolonier whom he caused to be elected. The Guelphs bad 
been so long at the head of the republic, that their noble families, 
whose wealth had immensely increased, placed thranselves above 
all law. Giano determined that their nobility itself should be a 
title of exclusion, and a commencement of punishment ; a rigorous 
edict, beartog the title of '■' ordinance of justice," first dosigoated 
tbirty-seveu Guelph fomilies of Florence, whom it declared noUe 
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and great, and on this account excluded for ever ft-om the signo- 
Tta ; refusing them at the same time the privilege of renouncing 
their nobility^ in order to place themselves on a Ifooting with the 
other citizens. When these famiUes troubled the public peace by 
battle or assassination, a summary information, or even common 
report, was sufficient to induce the gonfalonier to attack them at 
the head of the miUtia, rase their bouses to the ground, and 
deliver their persons to the podesti, to be punished according to 
tbeu* crimes. If other families committed the same disorders, if 
they troubled the state by Uieir private feuds and outrages, the> 
signoria was authorised to ennoble th«n * as a punishment of thnr 
crimes, in order to subject them to the same summary justice. 
A similar organisation, under different names, was made at 
Sienna, Pistoia, and Lucca. In all the republics of Tuscany, and' 
io the greater number of those of Lombardy, the nobility by its 
turbulence was excluded from all the magistracies ; and in more 
than one, a raster of nobles was opened, as at Florence, on 
which to inscribe, by way of punishment, the names of those who 
violated the public peace. 

However rigorous these precautions were, they did not suffice 
to retain in subjection to the laws an order of men who believed' 
themselves formed to rule, and who despised the citizens wiUi 
whom they were associated. These very nobles, to whom was 
denied all participation in the government of the republic, and 
almost the protection and equality of the law, v/ere no sotrara* 
entered into their mountain castles, than they became sovereigns, 
and exercised despotic power over their vassals. The most cul- 
tivated and wooded part of the Apennines belonged to the repub- 
lic of Pistoia. It was a considerable district, bordering on the 
Lucchese, Hodenese, Bolognese, and Florentine territory, and 
was emphatically de»gnat^ by the name of the Mountain. It 
was covered with castles belonging either to the Cancellieri, or 
Panciatich), the two families most powerful in arms and wealth in 
all Italy: the flrst was Guelph, the second Ghibeline^ and as the 
party of the fonner then ruled in Tuscany, they had obtained the 
exile of the Panciatichi from Pistoia. The Cancellieri took advan- 
tage of this, exile to increase their power by the purchase of land, 
by conquest, and by alliance ; in their family alone they reckoned 
one hundred men at arms. This family was divided into two 
branches, of distant relationship, and'which were distinguishedby 
the names of £tancAi and Neri (whites and blacks)-, a quarr^ 
arose between them, and was maintained with all the perfidy and 
ferocity of which the Pistoiese nobility were then accused. Muti- 
lations, assassinations, and desperate battles, from 1296 to 1300, 
followed each other with a frequency which at last alarmed all 
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Tuscany. Tbe FlorenttnBB, desirous of pacifying Plstoia, ^igaged 
that city to banish trom its bosom ail the Cancellieri, but at Uio 
same time opened their own gates to them, in the hope of being 
able to accompiish A reconoili«Uon. Thia powerful family, allied 
to all the Guelph nobility of Italy, instead of forgetting their reci- 
procal injuries, drew their hosts into their quarrel : there were, 
it is true, already other causes of excitement in Florence. Corso 
Donati, a Guelph, possessed great influence over the ancient fami- 
lies who had from the b^inning directed that party. Vieri de 
Cerchi, a Guelph also, was the chief of those who, like himstdf, 
had recently riseu to wealth and power t, he reproached the former 
for not forgetting the andent enmity between the Guelphs and 
Ghibeiines ; for still troubling the republic with facttonst when 
there was no longer any motive; and proposed to substitute equal 
laws for superannuated proscriptions. Ttie Cancellieri of the 
Neri party sided with Corso Donati, the ancient nobles, and the 
most violet of the Guelpha. Those of the Bianchi, on the con^- 
Irary, took part with Vieri de Cerchi, the moderate Guelphs, and 
subsequently with the Ghibelines and the Panciatichi. In this 
last party enlisted Dante, the historian Dtno Gompagni, tbe father 
of Petrarch, and all thOMe who began about this time at Florence 
to dbtinguish themselyes in literature. 

Boniface VIII. endeavoured to reconcile the two parties who, 
under the names of Bianchi and Neri, began to divide all Tuscany ; 
but, violent and choleric, he was ill calculated to make peace 
between men as intemperate as himself. He soon espoused with 
zeal the party of the Neri, the aristocracy, and the most eealous 
Guelphs. He had called Charles de Valois, the brother of Philip 
le Bel, to Italy, to place him at the head of an expedition which he 
meditated agaiitst Sicily. He charged him to pacify Tuscany in 
his way ; and gave him to understand that it would be easy, in 
states so rich, to repay himself for hia trouble. The repubhc of 
Florence dared not refuse the mediation of Charles i it was 
accustomed to regard Uie house of France as the protector of the 
church and of the Guelph party. It, however, limited, in precise / 
terms, the authority allowed him, befijre receiving him, and the 
800 cavalry vihioh he commanded, within the city. But the 
French princes, at this period, neither respected nor compre- 
hended the liberty of the citizen: they were incapable of forming 
any idea of tbe reciprocal rights which they h^d to maintain. 
Charles, making no account of the engagements which be had 
taken, formed an intimate alliance with the Neri, whom he soon 
dii^covered to be the more aristocratic, and more virulentin thar 
enmities. Having agreed on his share of the booty, he gave, from 
the 5tb to the iith of November, iWU aloosereinto their pas- 
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iHCOS. Hepermitted them topillage and burn the hooaes of their 
enemies ; to kill those who were the most odious to them ; to 
cwry (rff the heiresses of rich famiiiffl, and marry them to their 
sons; to caase sentences of exite and confiscation to be pro- 
nounced against all the most illustrious families of the Bianchi 
party by the podest4, a creature of Charles de Valois, whom he 
had brought there. The French cavalry, and the Guelphs of 
Romagna, whom Charles had also introduced into the city, 
assisted in all these outrages. It wbs then that Dante, andPetracco 
dell' Ancisa, the father of Petrarch, were exiled from their coun- 
try, with mamy hundred others. Charles at last quitted Florence, 
on the 4th of April, 1302, carrying off immense wealth. His 
caTalry were loaded with gold and precious stuQ^ -, but he carried 
with him also the curse of the Florentines, which seemed to follow 
him in his unsuccessful expedition (igaiost Sicily. Benedict XI., 
the successor of Bouifkce, vainly endeavoured, during his short 
pontificate, to reconcile (he Bianchi and Neri in the cities of 
Tuscany, and to recall the lattw from exile. He died of poison, 
on the 4th of July, 1304. Some accuse Philip le Bel of the crime; 
he at least reaped all the benefit. This king succeeded by f^ud 
in getting a Frenchman elected pope, under the name of Cle- 
ment V., whom, to keep him more subservient to his will, he 
always retained in France ; drawing thither, also, the college of 
cardinals, who were recruited in that country, so that the succes- 
sors of Clement might also be Frenchmen. Ifwasthebegmning 
of the long reUremeht, or, as the Italians call it, exile of the popes, 
at Avignon, which terminated in 1377, and soon after began anew 
with the great western schism. This exile was favourable to the 
independence of Rome, and of the other cities of the pontifical 
states; and at the same time rendered the holy ^ee almost 
indilTerent tO the Gudph party,, which it had often indecently 



While the nobles of the Italian cities liad, by thar turbulence, 
excited the resentmalt of all classes of the people, — while, by 
their disobedience to the laws, contempt of the tribunals and of 
public peace, they had drawn on themselves the exclusion not 
only from the magistracies, but ttom the common rights the 
most precious to the citizens of aft-ee state, — the nobility of Venice 
rose in importance, and took possession of the government. , Sub- 
missive to the laws, but shaping them for their own use, — 
forgetting individuals and families, to occupy themselves only 
about their corporate interests, — they arrived, by insensible usur- 
pations, to the sovereignty of this ancient republic. ' This nobility 
of Venice, which appeared so docile to the laws, so patient, so 
skiUbl, was ttie oldest in Europe. It inherited the honours of the 
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Roman empire ;.and alone pres^^ed, from the fifth to the eleventh 
century, the Tamily names, according to theRoman custom, which 
had been abandoned by the rest ol' Europe. Like the nobles in 
the other cities or Italy, they were in turn sovereigns in their 
liefs, and subjects in the city. After the conquest of the Greek 
empire, the Venetians distributed among their nobles several 
islands in the Archipelago, of which tbcy preserved the sove- 
reignty, with the titles of dukes or counts, even after the Greeks 
had recovered Constantinople ; but they had not, and could not 
have, any fortresses in the vast plains that surround Venice, They 
had no devoted vassals, always ready to espouse their quarrels; 
nor retreats, into which to withdraw from the power of the law. 
They acknowledged and submitted to the authority of,the tri- 
bunals; they conducted themselves as citizens, and thus soon 
became masters of the state. 

It was by slow and artfully disguised encroachments that the 
nobility of Venice succeeded in substituting itself for the civic 
power, and investing itself with the sovereignty of the republic. 
During the earlier period, the doge was an elective prince, the 
limit of whose power was vested in assemblies of the people. It 
was not till 1032 that he was obliged to consult only a council, 
formed from amongst the most illustrious citizens, whom he 
designated. Thence came the name given them of pregadi 
{invited). The grand council was not formed till 1172, Ho years 
later, and was, from that time, the real sovereign of the repubUc. 
It was composed of 480 members, named annually on the last day 
of September, by twelve tribunes, or grand electors, of whom two 
were chosen by each of the six sections of the republic. No more 
than four members from one family could be named. The same 
counsellors might by re-elected each year. As it is in the spirit 
of a corporation to tend always towards an aristocracy, the same 
persons were habitually re-elected ; and when they died, their 
children took their pjaces. The grand council, neither assuming 
to itself nor granting to the doge the judicial powa*, gave the first ■ 
example of the creation of a body of judges, numerous, inde- 
pendent, and irremovable; such, nearly, as was afterwards the 
parliament of Paris. In 1179, it created the criminal quaranliaf 
called, also, th& vecchiaquarantia, to distinguish it from twoother 
bodies of forty judges, created in 1229. The grand council gave 
a more complete oi^anisation to the government formed from 
among its members. It was composed of a di^e; of sis coun- 
•eJlors of the red robe, who remained only eight months in office, 
and who, with the doge, formed the sigtioria ; and of the council 
of pregadi, composed of sixty members, renewed each year. Tbe 
doge was obliged, on entering office, to takea rigorously detailed 
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. oath, which guaranteed all the public liberties. At his death, a 
commission of raiquiry was formed, to examine whether he had 
not exceeded his powers; and in case he had, his heirs were re- 
sponsible. In 1249, the sovereign council renounced the electtoa 
of the doge, and entrusted it to a commission drawo by lot from 
among the whole council. This commission named another ; 
which, reduced by lot to one fourth, named a third ; and by these 
alternate operations of lot and election, at length fcvmed the last 
commission of forty-one members, who could elect the doge only 
by a majwity of twenty-five suffrages. It was not till towards 
the end of the thirteenth century (hat the people began to discover 
that they were no more than a cipher in the republic, and the 
doge no more than a servant of the grand council,— surrounded^ 
indeed, with pomp, but without any real power. In 1289, the' 
people attempted themselves to dect the doge ; but the grand 
council obliged him whom the popular suffrages had designated' 
to.eave Venice, and substituted in his place Pietro Gradenigo, the* 
chef of the aristoccatic party. Gradenigo undertook to exclude- 
thepeople from any part in the election of the grand council, as 
the; were already debarred from any participation in the election 
of i doge. He represented it to the grand council as notorious, 
that for more than, a century the same persons, or families, 
wer£ invariably re-elected; (hat the twelve tribunes charged 
with the annual election contented themselves with examining 
only vhether any of the ancient members merited exclusion 
fhim the sovereign council, and confirming all the others v 
tiiat since the election was reduced only to the condemnation 
of sonR individuals, it was more expedient to confide that judg- 
ment to the equity of the same tribunal to which the citizens; 
intrusttd their honour and their lives, than to the arbitrary' 
will of twelve individuals, most frequently nominated hy in- 
trigue. He proposed accordingly, instead of election, the puri- 
fication of the grand council by the forty criminal judges. The 
decree vhich he proposed and carried on the 28th of February,. 
] 297, is fimous in the history of Venice, under the name of serrato 
delta magfior consiglio (shutting of tliegrand council). He legally 
founded Ihat hereditary aristocracy,— so prudent, so jealous, ■ so 
ambitious,— which Europe regarded with astonishment ; i^un(^- 
vable in principle, unshaJcen in power ; uniting some of the nunC 
odious practices of despotism with thename of liberty; suspicious 
and pertidious in politics j sanguinary is revenge; indulgent to 
the subject ; sumptuous in the public service, economical ia the 
administration of the finances; equitable and impartial in the 
administration of justice ; knowing well how to give prospwity 
to the arts, agriculture, and conunerce ; beloved by Uie people 
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who (^yed \t, whilst itmtde the noUes who partoolc its poww 
tremble. The Venetian aristocracy completed its constllutifHi, 
in 13tl, by thecrcalkmorthe Council of Ten, which, Qotwith- 
standing its name, was cofflposed of sixteen members and the 
d<^e. Ten oouDsellors <rf the Mock rt^>e were annually elected 
by the great couneil, in the months of August and September^ 
and of the six cmmselloTs of the red robe, composing a part of the 
fflgnoria, three entered cdfice every four months. The Coonctl of 
Ten, charged to guard the security of tbb state with a power 
higher than the law, had.an especial comnBasion to watch over 
the nobles, and to punish theu- crimes against the republic, fti 
this they were restrained bxno rule; Uiey were, with respect w 
the nolulity,* the depositaries of the power of the great council, or 
rather of a power unlimited, which no people should entrust to 
any government. Some other decrees completed the system of 
the serrata del maggior fofui^Ko. It was forbidden to Ibe 
quarantia to introduce any tiete man into power. In 131d. a 
register was opened, called the Gtdden Book, in which vere 
inscribed the names erf* all those who had sat io the greatcourcil. 
In 1319, all limitation of number was supfH^ssed; and, firop):hat 
period, it sulTiced to prove Utal a person vras the descendant of a 
caunsellor, and twenty^ve yeirs of age, to be by right a maiber 
of the gruid council of Venice 

. On the 25th of November, 1368, the diet' of Germany nimed 
Henry VII. of Luxembourg as successor to Albert of Austria; and 
this election suddenly brought Italy back to the same sL'Uggle 
for her independence which she had so heroically sufliorted 
against the two Fredericks. Friffstbedeath ofthesecondFrede- 
rick, fifty-eight years had passed since ^e had ^een an enperor. 
Rodoili4i of Hapsbui^, Adolphos of Nassau, and Albert of Austria, 
bad too much to do in fiermaoy, bo occupy themselves vith this 
constantly agitated country, where they could demand obedience 
iffily witJi arms in their hanls. Henry VH. was a brare, wise, 
and just prince; bat he wis neither rich nor powe^K He 
secured to his son, by maTTi^e, the crown of Bohem^, which 
had excited some jeatousy among the Germans ; and ht bdieved 
it would be expedient, in order to avoid all quarrel in the 
empire, to quit it for some time. To Qstter the naUosat vanity, 
he determined on an expedition to Italy. 

Henry, himself a Be^an, had no power but' in B^ium and 
the provinces adjoining France. From' Luxembourg he went 
through the county of Burgundy to Lausanne. Here he received, 
in the summer of 1310, the ambassadors trf the Italian states, 
who came to do him hotnage. He entered Medmont, by Hont 
Geuia, towards the otd of S^rtember, acaNiipanied by only two 
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thousand c&valry, the greater part of whom were BflKitns, Frano- 
Comtois, or Savoyards. This force would have been whoHf 
insufficient to subdue Italy ; but Henry VH. presented himaeif 
there as the supporter of just rights, of order, and, to a certain 
degree, of hherty. The result of the violence of facUon, and erf 
the exhaustion of the citizens, had been, to subject almost all 
Lombardy to petty tyrants. Every city had its lord, Hometimes 
chief of the Guelph, sometimes of the Ghibeline, faction, whom 
his partisans had, for their own interests,' invested with dictator- 
rial power. Sometimes he was a neighbouring noble, who,' 
seconded by e band of bis vassals, had inspired terror, and 
whom the people respected, because he forced to obedience tur- 
bulent nobles, who had neVcr submitted to any la^ ; and some- 
times, too, he was a capUin of foreign cavalry, called to the 
service of the repuBlic by the council, with the title of lord 
assigned at the same time. The aame of Uberty, and the cry of 
popolo! popolo! were everywhere frequently beard; but it was 
only to overthrow the existing power, and substitute another 
quite as arbitrary. These despotisms, it is true, were of shml 
- duration; but yet hardly one city enjoyed true Uberty. The 
desire of tranquillity, resulting from the outrages committed by 
the nobles or by factions, was so great, that the citizens de- 
manded, above all, of the lords and magistrates stren^b to make 
themselves feared, — to punish rapidly and severely whoevw 
trouBled the public peace. Every city submitted to a fonn of 
summary justice, preferring that to anarchy, although the sove- 
reign- lord often made an ill use of it, either to gratify bjs brutal 
passions, or to accumulate wealth which should be his resource 
in exile ; an evjj always to be exported. 

The lords of all Lombardy and Piedmont came to present them- 
selves to Henry ; some at Turin, others at Asti. He received th^a 
with kindness, but d^lared his determination to establish legal 
order, such as had been settled by the peace of Constance, in all 
the cities of the empire ; and to name in each an imperial vicar, 
who should govern in concert with the municipal magistrates. 
Philippoae di Langusco, at Pavia ; Simon da Colobiano, at Ver- 
celli ; William Brusato, at Novara ; Antonio Fisiraga, at Lodi, in 
obedience to this intimation, laid down the sovereign poi#r. At 
the same time, Henry every where recalled the exiles, without 
distinction of party : at Como and Mantua, the Ghibelinea ; at 
Brescia and Placentia, the Guelphs ; lea^ng out, however, the 
exUes of Verona, a powerful city, which he did not visit, and 
which was governed by Can' Grande della Scala, the most able 
GhibeUne captain in Italy, the bestsoldiw, the best politician, and 
the person whose serviceB and attachment the «mp«x>r most 
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Talaed. The rich and populous city of Milan required also to be 
treated with address and consideration. The archbishop, Otho 
Visconti, had retained the principal authority in his hands to a 
very advanced age. But long previously to his death, which took 
place in 1295, he had transferred to his nephew, Matteo Visconti,' 
the title of captain of the people, and bad accustomed the Milanese 
to consider him as his lieutenant and successor. Matteo did, in 
fact, govern after him^ and with almost despotic power, from 
1295 to 1302. He was also named lord of several other cities of 
Lombardy ; ^t the same time he strengthened his family by many 
rich alliances. But.Visconti had not the art to conciliate either the 
remains of national pride, or the love of liberty which still sub- 
sisted among his subjects, or the jealousy of the other princes of 
Lombardy. A league to give the preponderance to the Guelph 
party in this province was formed by Alberto Scotto, lord of Pla- 
centia, and by Ghiberto da Correggio, lord of Parma : they forced 
the Viscontis to quit Milan, in 1302, and installed in their place 
Guido della Torre and his family, who had been exiles tweiity-flve 
years. When Henry VII. presented himself before Milan, he found 
U governed by Guido della Torre and the Guelphs. Matteo Visconti 
and the Ghibelines were exiled, Henry exacted their recall; he 
was crowned in the church of St. Ambrose, on the 6th of January, 
1311, and afterwards asked of the city a gratuity for his army of 
one hundred thousand florins. Till then, the Italians had seen in 
the monarch only a just and impartial pacificator -, but when he 
demanded money, the different parties united against him. A 
violent sedition broke forth at Milan. The Delia Torres and the 
Guelphs were forced to leave that city: Matteo Visconti and the 
Ghibelines were recalled, and the former restored to absolute 
power. The Guelphs, too, in the rest of Lombardy, rose, and 
took arms against the emperor. Crema, Gremona, Lodi, Brescia, 
and Como revoUedat the same time. Henry consumed the greater 
part of the summer in besiegiag Brescia, which at last, towards 
theendofS^tember, 1311, he forced to capitulate. He granted 
to that town equitable conditions, impatient as he was to enter 
Tuscany ; but, although Lombardy seemed subdued to bis power, 
he left more germs of discontent and discord in it than he had 
foudtrabouta year before. 

Henry VH. arrived with bis little army at Genoa, on the 2lstof 
October, 1311. That powerful republic now maintained at St. 
Jean d'Acre, at Pera opposite toConstantinople^ and at CafTa in the 
Black Sea, military and mercantile colonies, which made them- 
selves respected for their valour, at the same time that they cai^ 
ried on the richest commerce of the Mediterranean. Several 
isltmds.in the Archipelago, amongst others that of Chios, had 
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passed in sovereignty to Genoese families. The palaces of Genoa, 
already called the "superb," were the admiration of travellers. 
Its sanguinary rivalry with Pisa had terminated by securing to the 
former the empire of the Tyrrhene Sea. From that time, Genoa 
had no other rival than Venice. An accidental rencounter of the 
fleets of these two cities in the sea of Cyprus lighted up between 
them, in 1293, a terrible war, which for seven years stained the 
Hediterraneaa with blood, and consumed immense wealth. In 
1298, tbe Genoese admiral, Lamba Doria, meeting the Venetian 
commander, Andrea Dandolo, at Corzuola or Corcyra the Black, 
at Uieextranity of the Adriatic Gulf, burnt si&ty-sixof his galleys, 
and took eighteen, which he brought into the port of Genoa, with 
7000 prisoners, suffering only twelve vessels to escape. The 
humbled Veaetians, in the next year,asked and obtained peace. 
The Genoese, vanquishers in turn ofthe.Pisans and Venetians, 
passed for the bravest, the most enterprising, and the most for- 
tunate mariners of all Italy. The govemmeat of their city was 
.entirely democratic; but the two chains of mountains which 
extesd from Genoa, the one towards Provence, and the other 
towards Tuscany (called by the . Italians Lt Riviert di Genoa, 
because the foot of these mountains forms the shore of the sea), 
were covered with the castles of the Ligurian nobles; the pea- 
santry were all dependent on them, and were always ready to 
make war for their Uege lords. Four families were pre-eminait 
for their power and wealth— the Doria and the Spinola, Ghibelines; 
the Grimaldi and the Fieschi, Guelphs. . These nobles, incensed 
against each other by hereditary enmity, had disturbed the state " 
by so many outrages, that the people adopted, with respect to 
them, the same pohcy as that of the Tuscan repubUcs, and had 
entirely excluded them from the magistracy. On the other band, 
they had rendered such eminent and frequent services to the 
republic ; above all, they had produced such great naval com- 
manders, that tbe people, whenever tbe state was in danger, had 
always recourse to them for tbe choice of an admiral. Seduced 
by the glory of these chiefs, the people often afterwards shed 
their blood in their private quarrels ; but often, also, wearied by 
the continual disturbances which the uobles excited, they had 
recourse to foreigners to subdue them to the common law. The 
people were in this state of irritation against the Ligurian nobles, 
when Henry VII. arrived at Genoa, in 1311 ; and to oblige them to 
maintain a peace, which they were continually breaking, the 
Genoese conferred on that monarch absolute authority over the 
republic for twenty years. But when the emperor suppressed 
the ppdest^, and then the abbate or defqjider of the people, and 
afterwards demanded of Uie city a gift of 60,ooo Qorins, . the 
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Genoese perceived that they needed a government not only to 
suppress civil discord, but also to protect rights not less precious 
than peace ; an internal fermentation of increasing danger mani- 
fested its«tf ; and Henry was happy to quit Genoa in safety, on the 
16th of February, 1312, on board a Pisan fleet, which transported 
him with about 1500 cavalry to Tuscany. 

Henry VII., when he entered Italy, was impartial between the 
Guelphs and Ghibelines. He owed his election to the influence of 
the popee, and he was accompanied by cardinal legates, who were 
to crovra bim at Rome. He bad no distrust either of Roba^, then 
Icing of Naples, tii« son of Charles II., or of the Guelph cities. He 
had no hereditary affectioa for the Ghibelines, the zealous parti- 
sans of a family long extinct. He endeavoured, accordingly, to 
hold the balance fairly between the two parties, and to reconcile 
them wherever he was allowed; but experience had already 
taught him that the very name of elected emperor had a magic 
influence on the Italians, either to excite the devoted atTfection of 
the Ghibelines, or the terror and hatred of the Guelphs. It was* 
with the latter that resistance to him had begun in the preceding 
year in Lombardy ; and that revolt had burst forth on ail sides 
since his departure. Robert, king of Naples, who assumed the 
part of champion of the Guelph party, already testified an open 
distrust of him ; and Florence, which by its prudence, ability, 
wealth, and courage, was the real director of that party, took arms 
to resist him, refused audience to his ambassadors, raised all the 
Guelphs of Italy against him, and finally constrained him to place 
that city under the ban of the empire. The republic of Pisa, on 
the other hand, whose affection for the Ghibdine party was con- 
nected with its hopes, as well as its recollections, served him 
with a devotion, zeal, and prodigality, which he had not met 
elsewhere. The Pisans had sent him, when at Lausannd, a present 
of 60,000 florins, to aid him on his passage to Italy. They paid 
his debts at Genoa, and they gave him another present when he 
entered their city ; finally, they placed at his disposal thirty gal- 
leys and 600 cross-bowmen, who accompanied him to Rome, 
where he received the golden crown of the empire from the hands 
of the pope's legate, in the church of St. John de Lateran, on the 
29th of June, 1312. The Romans, who had taken arms against 
bIm, andtiad received within their walls a Neapolitan garrison, 
kept thdr gates shut during the ceremony, and would not suffer 
one of his soldiers to enter the city, 

Ttie coronation of the emperor at Rome was the term of 
service of the Germans : they took no interest afterwards in 
what vr»i passing, or might be done, in that country. 'They 
were anxious to depart^ and Henry fbund hhnsdf atHvdl, 
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where he passed the summer, almost entirely abandoned by his 
transalpine soldiers. Had ibe Neapolitsp king Robert been bolder 
Henry would have been in great danger. In the autumn, 
however, ibe Gbibelines and Bianchi of central Italy rallied 
round him, and formed a fbrmidable anny, with which he 
marched to attack Florence, on the 19th of September, 1312. 
The Florentines, accustomed to leave their defence to mercena- 
ries, whose valour was always ready tor pay, made small account 
(rf a military courage which they saw so common among men 
whom they despised ; but no people carried civil courage and 
fiminess in misfortune farther. 1*eip army was soon infinitely 
superior in numbers to that of Henry ; they carried on with 
perfect calmness their commerce and negotiations, as if their 
en^nies had already departed for Germany, but they would not 
drive them out of their territory by giving battle ; they prefeired 
bearing patiently their deprecfations, and waiting till they had 
worn out their enthusiasm, exhausted their finances, and should 
depart of themselves, which they did on the 6th of January, 1313, 
finding they could obtain no advantage. Henry, after having 
given some months of repose to his army, took the command of 
the militia of Pisa, and made war at their head against Lucca ; at 
the same time, he solicited from his brother, the ardibishop of 
Treves, a German reinforcement, which he obtained in the follow- 
ing month of July, (hi the 5Hi of August, 1313, Henry VHr 
departed f^m Pisa, commanding 2500 ultramontane and 1500 
Italian cavalry, with a proportionate number of infantry. He 
began his march towards Aome, having been informed that 
Robert, called by the Florentines to their aid, advanced with all 
the forces of the Guelph party to oppose him. The declining 
military reputation of the NeapolitaDS inspired the Germans with 
little fisar, and Hobert had buta »nall number of French cavalry 
to give courage to his anny ; but the priests and monks, animated 
with zeal in defiance of the aneifflt Gueiph party and the inde- 
pendence of tiie church, seconded him vrith their prayers, and 
the r^wt soon spread that they had seconded him in anotb^ 
maaner and in their own way. The emperor took the road of 
$«i Hiniato to Ca^l Fiorentkio, arrived at Buon Convento, 
tn^ve miles beyond Sienna, aod stopped there to celebrate the 
festival of £^ Bartholomew. On the i4th of August, 1313, he 
received the communion dram the hands of a Dominican monk, 
and exi^red a few hours aRerwards. It was said the monk had' 
mixed the juice of Napet in the consecrated cup. ]t was said, 
also, that Henry was already attacked b^ a malady- which he 
concealed. A carbuncle bad manifeftted itsdf below the kne«; 
and a cold bath, which he took to calm the'lnimiag irritMkai,' 
perhaps occasiODed his sudden and unexpected death. 
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The Power 3Dil Greatnets of some of the Ghib«)tne Chiefs.— Hiorganisation of 
ihat Parly, througti tbe IncoDststenc]' and Perfidy' of ttie Emperor Louis of 
Bavaria.— EITorl of Uie Florentioes lo mainlaia an Equilibrium betweeD tiie 
different Powers ofltalf .— The Tjrannj and Expulsion ofliie Duke of Atbens. 

The electors of the eminro were not convoked at Frankfort to 
name a successor to Henry Ml. till ten moatiis after bis death- 
Ten, instead of seven, princes presented tbemselves; two pre- 
tenders disputed the electoral rights in each of the houses of 
Saxony, Bohemia, and Brandenhni^. The electors, divided into 
tvro collies, named simultaneously, on the 19th of October, 
1314, two emperors : the one, Louis IV. of Bavaria ; the other, ' 
Fredmck 111. of Austria. Their rights appeared equal ^ their 
adherents in Germany were also of nearly equal strength ; the 
sword only could decide ; and war was accordingly declared, 
and earned du till the 28th of September, 1322, when Frederick 
was vanquished and made prisoner at Uuhldorf. 

Tbe church abstained, while the civil war lasted, flrom pro- 
nouncing between the two pretenders to the empire. Cle- 
ment V. did not witness their double election ; he died on the 
Mth.of April 1314. It was necessary, two years afterwards, to 
use fraud and violence, to confine the cardinals ia conclave at 
Lyons for the purpose of naming bis successor. They at last 
dected the bishop of Avignon. He was a native of Cahors, the 
devoted creature of king Robert of Naples, and took the name 
of John XXll. H9 vras the first who made Avignon, which was 
his episcopal town, the residence of the Boman court, exiled 
from Italy. He was an intriguer, notoriously profligate, scandal- 
ously avaricious : he fancied hinself, however, a philosopher, 
and took a part in tbe quarrel between the realists and nomi- 
nalists ; he made himself violent enemies in the schools, on the 
members of which he sometimes inflicted the punishment of 
death. While he used such violence towards his adversaries as 
heretics, he shook the credit of the court of Rome, by being him- 
self accused of heresy. His great object was to raise to high 
temporal power the cardinal Bertrand de Poiet, whom he called 
his nephew, and who was believed to be his son. For that pur- 
pose, be availed himself of the wai between the two pretendo^ to 
the empire, regarded by him as a prolongation' of the interregnum, 
during which he asserted all the rights of the emperors devolved 
on the holy see. He charged cardinal Bertrand to exercise those 
rights as legate in Lombardy, crush the GhibeUnes, support tbe 
Guelphs; but, above all, subdne both to tbe authority of Uie 
cbuich «ad its legkte. 
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The cardinal Bertrand dePoiet launched his excommunicatJons, 
and employed the soldiers, whom his father had raised for him in 
Provence, particularly against Matteo Visconti, lord of Milan, one- 
of the most able and powerrul of the C.hiheline chiefs. Visconti . 
made himself beloved by the Milanese, whom he had always 
treated with consideratinn. Without being virtuous, he had pre- 
served his reputation unstained by crime. His mind was enlight- 
ened. To a perfect knowledge of mankind, he added quick- 
sightednoss, prompt decision, and a certain military glory, 
he^htened by that of four sons, his faithful lieutenants, who 
were all distinguished among the brave. The Italians gave him 
the surname of Great, at a period when, it is true, they were 
prodigal of that epithet. Matteo Visconti, in his war with the 
Lombard Guelphs, took possession of Pavia, Tortona, and 
Alexandria. He besieged, in concert with the Genoese Ghibe- 
lines, Robert king of Naples, who had shut himself up in Genoa, 
desirous of making that city the fortress of the Guelphs of Lom- 
bardy. Visconti compelled the retreat of Philip de Valois, who, 
before he was king, had entered Italy at the solicitation of the 
pope, in 1320. The following year he vanquished Raymond de 
Cardona, a Catalonian, and one of the pope's generals ; he per- 
suaded Frederick of Austria, who had sent his brother to aid the 
pope, to recall his Germans, making him sensible it oould suit 
neither of the pretenders to the empire to weaken the Ghihelines, 
who defended in Italy the interests of whoever of the two remained 
conqueror. But, after having made war against the church party 
twenty years, without cvct suspecting that he betrayed his faith, 
for he was religious without bigotry, age awaltened in him the 
terrors of superstition ; he began to fear that the excommunica- 
tions of the legate would deprive him of salvation ; he abdicated 
in favour of his eldest son, Galeazzo, and died a few weeks after- 
wards, on the 22d of June, 1322. The remorse and scruples of 
Matteo Visconti had carried trouble and disorder into his own 
party, and gave boldness to that of his adversaries.. A vicJent 
fermentation at Milan at length hurst forth ; Galeazzo was obliged 
to fly, and the republic was proclaimed anew :-but virtue and 
patriotism, without which it could not subsist, were extinguished, 
andy after a £ew weeks, Galeazzo was recalled, and reinvested with 
the lordship of Milan. 

The two parties of the Guelphs and Ghihelines, since the death 
of Henry VII., no longer nearly balanced each other in virtue, 
talents, and patriotism. In the beginning of their struggle, there 
were almost as many republics on one side as the other ; and sen- 
timents as pure, and a devotion as generous, equally animated the 
partisans of the empire and of the church. But, in the fourterath 
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century, the factions of the Ghibefines had become that of 
tyranny, — of ttie Guelphs that of liberty. The former displayed 
those great military and political talents which personal ambition 
usually developes. In the second were to be found, almost exclu- 
sively, patriotism, snd the heroism which sacrlSces to it every 
personal interest. The republic of Pisa alone, in Italy, united tbe 
love of liberty with the sentiments of the Ghibeline part^- This 
republic had been thund«'struck by the death of Henry VII. at a 
moment when a career of glwy and prosperity seemed to open on 
him. Pisa, exhausted by the jmidigious efforts which she had 
made to serve him, was true to herself, when all the Guelphs of 
Tuscany roseat once, on the death of Henry, to avenge on her the 
terror which that monarch had inspired. She gave the command 
of her mihtia to Uguccione dk Fa^uola, a noble of the moun- 
tainous part of Romagna, which, with the March, produced the 
best soldiers in Italy. The Pisans, under the command of Fag- 
giuola, obtained two signal advantages over the Guelphs. They 
took Lucca, On the 14th of June 1314, while the Lucchese Guelphs 
and Ghibdineswwe engaged in battle in the streets of that city,- 
and, on the 29(b of August of the same year, they defeated, at 
Montecatino, the Florentines, commanded by two princes of Uie 
house of Naples, and seconded by all the Guelphs of Tuscany and 
RfHDagna. But the Pisans soon perceived that they were fighting, 
not fbr thonselveB, but for the captain whom they had chosen. 
Almost immetSately after his victory,, he b^an to exercise an 
insupportable tyranny over Pisa and Lucca. Fearing much more 
the citizens of these republics than the enemies of the stale, M, 
on the shghtest suspicion, em^doyed the utmost severity against 
all the most illustrious families. At Lucca, he threw intoa dungeon 
Cestruccio Castracani, the most distinguished of the Ghibeline 
nobles, who had recently returned to that city with a iu'illiant 
reputation, acquired in the wars of France and Lombardy. A 
simultaneousinsurrectionat Lucca and Pisa, on the 10th of April, 
1316, delivered these cities frotti Cgnccione d& Fa^uols, And his 
son, while, at the head of their cavalry, they were d^arting to 
join each other. This revolution re-established the republic of 
Pisa, but left it exhausted and ruined by long hostilities, and 
discontented with the Ghibelines and with its own nobility, who, 
by a blind spirit of party, had drawn it into continual war. In 
the month of May, 1322, fifteen chiefe of noble Ghibeline families, 
defeated in an obstinate battle, were exiled from Pisa ; and, in less 
than a year afterwards, all the Pisans established in Sardinia were 
massacred on the same day, in consequence of a plot,'formed by 
a Pisan rebel, to deliver Sardinia to Alphonso, the son of James II. 
ofAragoD. Thewar with the Aragone8e,todef«inltheislaad,com- 
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ffefed (he ruin of the republic ; and hostilitiesterminatedwitTi the 
abandonnientorthisimportantpossess!on,on the 10th ofJune,132&. 

The revolution of Lucca, which had deprived IJguccionedSFag- 
giuola of power, conferred it on his prisoner, Castruccio Castracani, 
who 9tiH6orethE tetters on his iteet when ttie insurgents delivered 
him from hisdbngeonto be proclaimed lord of Lucca. Castruccio 
■was of the ancient fffmily of the tntenninelli, so longed exiled, 
with all the Ghibelines, from that city, thatitmightx^ell have been 
telieyed that they had lost all influence ; but the emigrants of the 
Ralia)! repuhlics frequently acquired, dliring their exile, new 
wealth and consideration. Want frequently forced them to 
labour wiltxredoublcd diligence, — to devote themselves to com- 
merce, or to military studies. Lucca had been esteemed the 
citadfcl of the Guelph party in Tuscany during the latter part of 
the thirteenth century : sine© its rich Ghiheline exiles had been 
recalled, it was become entirely of the latter party. The family 
of Castruccio had acquired its wealth in England ; he had himself 
learned the art of war there, and in France and Lombardy. He 
had Seen displayed, in these countries, the bravery of the soldier j 
but he owed to his own intellect and studies the art of leading 
and disposing armies, which in Italy only began to deserve the 
name of military science. Signally brave himself, he had the art 
of communicating to the soldier his courage and enthusiasm. No 
one had so quick and sure an eye on the field of battle. He was 
a no less able politician than warrior ; and whether he took part 
with the Ghiboline chiefs of Lombardy, or the emperor Louis of 
Bavaria, he became always the sole director of those who admitted 
him into their council. To such talents and acquirements was 
added hardly one virtue ; without fidelity in his engagements, 
Without pity for the people, without gratitude to those who 
had served him, he put to death, by various cruel executions, all 
those who at Lucca excited in him the slightest suspicion ; and, 
amongst others, the Quartigiani and the Poggi, to whom he owed 
his Novation. Castruccio was thirty-two years of age when 
he obtained the sovereignty of his country. He was tall, with 
an agreable countenance; and his face, thin and surrounded 
with long fair hair, was remarkable for its paleness. 

The republic of Florence found itself called upon to make head 
against Castruccio, and defend, against his ambition, the inde- 
pendence of Tuscany. Florence was the Athens of Italy. The 
genius displayed by some of its citizens, — the talent and intelli- 
gence in business to be found even in the mass oC the people, — 
the generosity which seemed the national character, whenever it 
was nec^sary to protect the oppressed or defend the cause of 
liberty,— raised this city above every other, Sieuoa, Perugia, inct 
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Bologna vrerB at this period, like f torence, attached to the Gudfid 
party ; and these four republics, with some weaker towns, formed 
the Cuelph league of Lombardy. The democratic spirit of the 
Florentines, which imparted so much energy, had also its dangers. 
These republicans, jealous of all distinction, and passionately 
attached to equality, demanded it not only in obedience, but in 
command. They insisted that the great^t possible number of 
citizens should, in turn, arrive at the office of priori, which, for 
two months, represented the sovereignty. It, however, did not 
proceed from base cupidity : this olBce, as well as every t^ber of 
the magistracy, was gratuitous. The republic provided the table 
of the priori only when they were in the palace. In the month 
of October, 1323, the Florentines introduced drawing by lot into 
the nomination of their iirst magistrates. They ordained that a 
general list of all the eligible citizens, Guelphs, and at least thirty 
years of age, should be formed by a majority of five independent 
magistracies, of which each represented a national interest : the 
priori, that of the government; the gonfalonier, that of the 
militia; the captains of the party, (i) that of the Guelphs; the 
judges of commerce represented the merchants; and the consuls 
of the arts, industry. Each of these had a right to point out the 
most ehgible citizen. The list which they prepared was submitted 
to the revision of a balia (a word signifying power), composed of 
the'magistrates in office, and the thirty-six deputies chosen by 
the six divisions of the town. The balia effaced from the bst the 
names of all those whom it considered incapable ; and classed the 
others according as they appeared suitable to the different magis- 
tracies, to which they were finally to be raised by lot. Lastly, it 
divided the list of names by series ; so that the destined purse 
trvm which to draw the signoria contained twenty-one tickets, 
on each of which was inscribed a gonfalonier and six priori ; similar 
purses were prepared, from which to draw by lot the names of 
the twelve &won' uomini, the nineteen gonfaloniers of the com- 
panies, and all the other magistrates of the repubUc. All this 
arrangement was to last only three years and a half, after which 
a new balia recommenced. Still, in our day, the municipal 
magistrates of Tuscany are drawn by lot, in the same manno". 
The activity, wisdom, and extensive views of the Florentine repub- 
lic, while its supreme magistrates were changed by lot every 
two months, proves, at the same time, how much intelligenoe and 
patriotism there was in the people, and bow worthily the priori 
appreciated statesmen, who, without having ostensible offices, 
directed the republic by their counsel. 
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This movable signoria, however, could not meet in war on 
equal terms with Castruccio, who united to high talents an ener- 
getic character, promptitude, secrecy, and unity of design. He 
began the war by taking from the Florentines Pistoia, where an 
abbot, by the little artifices of a monk, had obtained possession 
of the sovereignty. The abbot, on the 5th of May, 1325, sold his 
country to Castruccio. Florence took into its service Don Ray- 
mond de Cardona, a Catalonian general, whom the cardinal 
Bertrand de Poiet had introduced into Italy. But all who served 
the Florentines speculated on their wealth : Cardona remarked, 
that in the brilliant army which the republic had placed under his 
command, there were many rich merchants, who bore impatiently 
the fatigues and privations of the service: in order to sell tbem 
leave of absence at a higher price, he resolved to complete their 
disgust. He led them in themiddle of summer round the marshes 
of Bientina, where he long detained them. Many merchants 
obtained leave of absence by rich presents ; but many more died 
or fell sick. With his army thus weakened by his own fauU, he 
engaged Castruccio at Alta Pascio, and was defeated, on the 23d 
of September, 1325. Raymond was taken prisoner-, the carroccio 
fell into the hands of the enemy ; and these trophies of victory 
omamanted the triumphal pomp with which Castruccio returned 
to Lucca at the head of his army. A signal defeat of the Bolo- 
gnese, at Monteveglio, on the i5th of November, 1325, completed 
the discouragement of the Guelph party. Bologna sought a pro- 
tector in the cardinal de Poiet, on whom was conferred th6 signona. 
The Florentines had recourse to the king of Naples, who agreed 
to aid them only on condition that they would confer the slgnoria 
on his son, the duke of Calabria. Intelligence that Castruccio had 
engaged the emperor Louis of Bavaria to enter Tuscany induced 
them, though with the utmost repugnance, to adopj, this measure. 
Louis of Bavaria had treated his prisoner Frederick of Austria 
with magnanimity. He not only set him at liberty, but associated 
him in his government. Louis passed in Germany for a loyal and 
generous prince; perhaps, only because violent and cruel actions 
inspired there little horror ; public opinion was not yet awakened ; 
and no one rendered an account to the people of the motives of 
princes, or of their sudden changes fi-om one party to another : 
but when the emperor arrived in a civilised country, where free 
and virtuous men had a share in the government, and brought to 
• li^ht theactions of princes, bis conduct, for the most part, seemed 
stained witli (Miwal-dice and perfidy— the more so, that he deceived 
without remorse men whom he called deceivers, only because 
they were more clever than himself. Louis of Bavaria gave a 
meeting at Trento, in the month of February, 1327, to the prin- 
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cipal chiefs of the Ghibrfioe psrty, Ihey adyancwj biio l$0,000 
floriDs, to pay the expenses of his expedilion to Italy: three 
months afterwards he eatered that country with a suite of not 
more than 600 horsemen ; but the fords of Milan, Mantua, Verona, 
and Ferrara met him, with their men at anus, for the most part 
German mercenaries, who thus formed for him a fine army. He 
received the iron crown at Milan^ on the 30th of May ; G8lea;czo 
Visconti, the richest and most powerful of the Lombard lords, 
entertained him hospitably : but at the same time that he excited 
the jealousy of the other Ghibelise chiefs, his fine German cavalry 
and his treasure awakened the cupidity of Louis. Having secured 
the obedience of these mercenaries, and feigning to lend an ear 
to the reports made against Caleazzo by the other Ghibeline lords, 
he arrested Visconti, together with his sons and his two brothers, 
in bis palace at Milan, on the6lh of July, 1327, and threatened to 
putthem to the torture if they did not deliver to him their for- 
tresses and their treasure. He detained them eight months in 
dungeons, without trial, and without assignmg any reason for this 
severity. After eight months he liberated them, at the interces- 
sion of Castmecio. He then offered to sell them the sovereignty, 
of which he had himself deprived them : but they were not rich 
enough, for he had deprived them of the means by which they 
could profit by his offer. In the month of September, Louis pass- 
ed into Tuscany, at the head of (he army which lie had seduced 
from the Visconti. The Pisans, exhausted with the war against 
Lucca and Sardinia, and desirous of preserving the peace which 
they had concluded with the Guelphs, sent to offer the emperor 
60,000 florins, on that condition. Louis arrested their ambas- 
sadors, and threatened to put them to death by torture, if tiieir 
country did not implicitly obey bis will ; after one month of hesi- 
tation, Pisa aclcnowledged him sovereign, and was forced to 
advance him 150,000 florins. 

From the moment Louis of Bavaria was joined by Castruccio, 
he listened to no other counsel ; and under the direction of this 
able politician, he shpwed a vigour and intelligence that pro- 
mised to give him the dominion over all Italy, in spite of tbe 
excommunications which the pope poured on bim with redoubled 
irritation, upon seeing him defeat all the intrigues of bis fovou- 
rite, Bertrand de Poiet. Castruccio persuaded Louis of the 
importance of confiiming his right to the empire by his corona- 
tion at Rome; he delayed, therefore, the war {on Florence, npar, 
which the duke of Calabrja had assembled a numerous army, till 
his return. ^ It is not improbable that Castruccio meant to reserve 
for himself the conquest of that city. Loujg had named him duke 
ofLucca, Pistoia, VDlterra, aod the iiumgiaoa, on the iilta of 
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November, 1327 ; and be flattffl^ himself with the hope of unit- 
iog all Tuscany to tliis dukedom, after the departure of the 
anperor. Castruccio accompanied Louis to Rome; he was made 
senator of that city, and count Palatine of St. John de Lateran. 
He carried the imperial sw^d at the coroaation, which took place 
on the 17th of January, 1328, at the Vatican : the ceremony was 
performed by schismatic bishops, and in contempt of the excom- 
munications of John XXU. Louis in his aoger commenced a 
process in law to depose the pope' and appoint a successor : but 
at this moment be was deprived of the counsel of Castruccio, who 
had been recalled to Tuscany by news of the taking of Pistoia by 
theFlorentioes, on the 28lh of January, 1328. On his return he 
took Pisa by surprise ; besi^ed Pistoia, and made himself master 
of it on the 3d of August of the same year ; but not till after such 
fatigue as to occasion an illness, of which he died, on the 3d of 
September following. The death of this fonnidableand ambitious 
captain saved Florence from the greatest danger which she had 
yet incurred; and, to complete her good fortune, the sovereign 
she had chosen to oppose CasUuccio, the duke of Calabria, died 
also about the same time. He had distinguished himself only by 
his vices, his want of foresight, and his depredations. Louis of 
Bavaria, too, ceased to be formidable : he completed his discredit 
by his perbdy towards those who had been the most devoted to 
him. Salvestro de' Gatti, lord of Viterbo, bad been the first 
Ghibeline chief to open a fortress to him, in the states of the 
church ; Louis arrested him, and put him lo the torture, to force 
him to^veal the place where he had concealed his treasure. The 
emperor had rendered himself odious and ridiculous at Home, by 
the puerility of bis proce«ding3 against John XXIL, and his vain 
efforts to create a schism in the church. Having returned to Tus- 
cany, he deiH-ived the children of CJistruccio of the sovereignty of 
Lucca, on the 16th of March, 1329, and sold it to one of their 
relatives, who, a month afterwards, was driven out by a troop ^of 
German merr.enaries, which had abandoned the emptor to make 
war on their own account, that is to say, to live by plunder. 
Louis passed the summer of 1329 in Lombardy. Towards the 
end of the autumn he returned to Germany, carrying vrUh him the 
contempt and detestation of the Italians. He had betrayed all 
who had trusted in him, and completely disorgsnisod the Ghibe- 
line party, which bad relied on his support. 

That party had just lost another of their most distinguished 
ehiefs. Can' Grande della Scala. He was the grandson of the 
first Hastino, whom the r^ublic of Verona had chosen for master 
after the death of Ecceliuo, in 1260. Can' Grande reigned.in that 
city from 1312 to I32d,.with a spieodour which no other prince 
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in Italy equalled. Brave and fortunate in war, and wise in 
council, he gained a reputation for generosity, and even probity, 
to which few captains could {H«tend. Among the Lombard 
princes he was the first protector of literature and the arts. The 
best poets, painters, and sculptors of Italy, Dante, to whom he 
offered aa asylum, as well as Uguccione dk Faggiuola, ai)d many 
other exiles illustrious in war or politics, were assembled at his 
court. He aspired to subdue the Veronese and Trevisan marches, 
or what has since been called the Terra Firma of Venice. He 
took possession of Vicenza ; and afterwards maintained a long 
war against the republic of Padua, the most powerful in the 
district, and that which had shown the most attachment to the 
Guelph party and to liberty. But Padua gave way to all the 
excesses of democracy : the people evinced such jealousy of all 
distinction, such Inconstancy in their choice, such presumption, 
that the imprudence of the chiefs as well a& of the mob drew 
down the greatest disasters on the republic. The Paduans, 
repeatedly defeated by Can' Grande delta Scala from 1314 to 1318, 
sought protection by vesting the power in a single person, and 
fixed for that purpose on the noble house of Carrara, which had 
long given leaders to the Guelph party. The power vested in a 
single person soon extinguished all the courage and virtue that 
remained ; and on the 10th of September, 1328, Padua submitted 
to Can' Grande deila Scala. The year following he attacked and 
took Treviso, which surrendered on the 6th of July, 1329. He 
possessed himself of Feltre and Cividale soon after. The whole 
province seemed subjugated to his power ; but the coitjueror 
abo was subdued. Attacked in his camp with a mortal disease, 
he ^ave orders, on entering Treviso, that his couch should be 
csa-ried into the great church, in which, four days afterwards, on 
the 22d of July, 1329, he expired. He was not more than forty- ■ 
one years of age: Castruccio was forty-seven at his death. 
Galeazzo Visconti died nearly about the same age, 1^ than a 
year before. The Ghibelioe party, which had produced such 
great captains, thus saw them all disappear at once in the middle 
of their career. Passerino de' Bonacossi, tyrant of Mantua, who 
belonged to the same party, had been assassinated on the l4th 
of August, 1328, by the Gonzagas, who thus avenged an atfront 
offer-ed to the wife of one of them. They took possession of the 
sovereignty of Hantua, and kept it in their family till the eigh- 
teenth century. Of all the princes who had well received Loujs 
of .'Bavaria in Italy, the marquis d'Este was the only one who 
preserved his power. He was lord of. Ferrara ; and even this 
prince, though Guelph by birth, vtas forced by the intrigues of 
(he pope's legate to join the Ghibeiines. 
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The Ghibeline party, which had been rendered so formidable" 
by the ability of its captains, was now completely disorganised. 
The Lombards placed no confidence in those who remained ; they; 
had forgotten liberty, and dared no longer aspire to it ; but they 
longed for a prince capable of defending them, and who, by hisi 
moderation and. good faith, could give them hopes of peace.. 
They saw none such in Italy : Cermany unexpectedly offered one:. 
John, king of Bohemia, the son of Henry VII., arrived at Trent' 
towards the end of the year 1330. The memory of his father" 
was rendered dearer to the Italians by the comparison of hi? 
conduct with that of his successor ; and John was calculated tO' 
heighten this predilection. He could not submit to the barbarism 
of Bohemia, and inhabited, in preference, the county of Luxem- 
burg, or Paris, and having acquired a spirit of heroism by his' 
constant reading, or listening to the French romances of chivalry, 
he aspired to the glory of being a complete . knight. All that 
could at first sight seduce the people was united in him ; beauty, 
valour, dexterity in all corporeal exercises, eloquence, an engaging' 
manner. His conduct in Franco and Germany, where he had' 
been, by turns, warrior and pacificator, was noble. He never* 
sought any thing for himself; he seemed to be actuated only bj' 
the love of the general good or glory. The Italians, justly dis- 
gusted with their own princes, eagerly offered to throw them- 
selves into his arms •, the city of Brescia sent deputies to Trent tot 
offer him the sovereignty of their republic. He arrived there,, to 
take possession of it, on the 31st of December, 1330. Almost 
immediately after, Bergamo, Cremona, Pavia, Vercelli, and Novara 
followed the example of Brescia. Azzo Visconti himself, son of 
Galeazzo, who, in i328, had repurchased Milan from Louis of 
Bavaria, could not withstand the enthusiasm of his subjects ; he 
nominally ceded the government to John, taking henceforth the. 
title of his vicar only. Parma, Modena, Reggio, and, lastly, Lucca, 
also, soon gave themselves to John of Bohemia. John, in all. 
these cities, recalled indiscriminately the Cuelph and Ghibeline' 
exiles, restored peace, and made them, at last, taste the first fruits^ 
of good government. 

But the Florentines, attached to liberty, and satisfied with their 
constitution, who saw a foreign prince, a Ghibeline, and the son; 
of Henry VII., whom they had always resisted, arrive on their 
frontier, could not participate in this infatuation, they knew 
that, whatever might be the virtue and talents of anabsolnte .■ 
prince, his government always degenerated into tyranny ; tliat, if 
he was not himself corrupted by power, his successors never failed 
of being SO- Numerous examples in Italy, in their own time, suf- 
ficiently demonsUated tjie rapid degeneracy of the race of princes, 
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and the profound pity merited by a paople governed by the -son 
of a great man. They were well aware that it was the munieipal, 
democratic, independent constitutions of the cities of Italy, and 
the constant emulation between them, that had given them such 
an immense superiority over the rest of Europe, They easily 
perceived that Italy,'in spite of its division, had nothing to fear 
for its independence from its transalpine enemies ; while it had 
every thing to dread for its liberty, as well as for its civilisation, 
from tlie Immeasurable growth of an absolute principality formed 
within its bosom. The Florentines did not undertake to restore 
liberty to those people who had no longer suflicient elevation of 
soul to desire or energy to defend it \ but they pursued for them- 
selves the noble policy of opposing all usurpation or conquest by 
any who pretended to domination in Italy ; and if they could not 
preserve to each city its iDdepeDdence,.at least of maintaining, 
through the changes which time necessarily brings, the balance 
between the ditTerent powers, in such a manner that respect fcH" 
the rights of all should be guaranteed by the alliance of those who 
demanded only to be free themselves, and to preserve the liberty 
of others. This system of balancing the different powers in Italy, 
invented by the statesmen of Florence, was, during the fourteenth 
4od the greater part of the flfbeenth centuries, the fundamental 
rule of their conduct. 

The Florentines did not find sufficient strength in the Guelph 
party to oppose the menacing greatness of the king of Bohemia. 
Robert of Naples was become old: he wanted enei^y, and hi^ 
soldiers courage. The republic of Bologna, formerly so rich and 
powerful, had lost its vigOQr under the government of the l^ate, 
Bertrand de Poiet ; those of Perugia and Sienna had within them- 
selves few resources, and those few .their jealousy of Florence 
prevented their liberally employing. There remained no more 
free cities in Lombardy ; and all those, in the slates of the church, 
which, during the preceding century, had shown so much spirit, 
had fallen under the yoke of some petty tyrant, who immediatdy 
declared for the Ghibelme party. The Floreatiaes felt the neces- 
sity of silencing their hereditary enmities and their ancient 
repugnances, and of making an alliance with the Lombard Ghibe- 
lines against J»hn of Bohemia, with the condition that, in dividmg 
his spoils, they should all agree to prevent the aggrandisement of 
any single power, and preserve between themselves an exact 
equilibrium, in order that Italy, after their conquests, should 
■ incurno danger of being subjugated hyoneof them. Thetreaty 
of alliance against the king of Bol)emia, and thf partition of the 
states which he had just acquir&d in Italy, was signed in the 
mouth of September 1332. CranQDawastobefBvmtoViscoati; 
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Parma to MasUno detla ScaU, the neptaew and successor of Caa' 
Grande ; Reggio to Goozaga ; Modena to the marquis d'Esle ; and 
Lucca to the Florentines. John did not oppose to this league lie 
resistance that was expectt^d from bis courage and talents. Of 
an inconstant character, becoming weary of every thing, always 
jmrsuing something new, thinking only of shining in courts and 
tournameDts, he soon regarded all these Jittle Italian principaU- 
ties, of which he had already lost some, as too citizen-like and 
unlordly: he sold every town which had given itself to him, to 
whatever nohle desired to rule over it ; and he departed for Paris 
on the 15th of October, 1333, leaving Italy' in stUl greater con- 
fusion than before. The Lombard Ghibelines, confederates of 
the Florentines, succeeded, before the end of the summer of I33&, 
in taking possesion of the cities abandoned by the king of 
Bohemia, Lucca, which alone fell to the share of Florence, was 
defended by a hand of German soldiers, who made it the centre 
of their, depredations, and barbarously tyrannised over the Luc- 
chese. Mastiuo della Scala offered to treat for the Florentines 
with the captains who then commanded at Lucca; and he stte- 
ceeded in obtaining the surrender of the town to him, on the 
20th of December, 1335. As soon as he became master of it, he 
began to flatter himself that it would afford him the means of 
subjugating the rest of Tuscany-, and, instead of delivering it, as 
he had engaged, to the Florentines, he sought to renew against 
them a Ghibeline league jointly with the Pisans and all the inde- 
pendent nobles of the Apennines. 

The Florentines, forced lo defend themselves against their ally, 
who, after they had contributed to bis elevation^ betrayed them, 
sought the alHance of the VeneliaaB, who also had reason to 
complaiij of Mastino. A treaty wa» signed between the two re- 
publics, on the 21st ofJune, 1336. The war, to which Florencs 
liberally contributed in money, was made only in Lombardy, and 
was successful. Padua was taken from Mastino on the 3d of 
August, 1337, and, as that townshowed no ardent desire of liberty, ' 
it was given in sovereignty to the Guelph house of Carrara. The 
Venetians took possession of Treviso, Castcl-Franco, and Ceneda. 
It was the llrst acquisition they had made beyond the Lagune, 
their first establishment on Terra Firma, which henceforward 
was to mingle their interests with those of the rest of Italy. But . 
their ambition at this moment extended no farther. Satisfied 
themselves, and sacrificing their allies, they made peace with 
Masljno della Scala, on the I8th pf December, 1338, without stipu- 
lating that the city of Lucca, the object of the war, should be 
given up to the Florentines, for which these had contracted a 
debt of 41^000 llorias. .The Florentines, successively t^etrayo^ 
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by all their allies, saw the danger of their position augment daily -, 
the Guelphs lost, one after the other, every supporter of their 
party: the vigour of the king of Naples, now seventy-five years 
of ^e, was gone. The pope, John XXII., had died at Avignon, 
on the 4th of December, 1334 ; and his-successor, Benedict XII., 
like him a Frenchman, neither understood nor took any part in 
the affairs of Italy. A few months previous, on the i7thof March, 
1334, the cardinal Bertrand de Poiet had been driven by the 
people from Bologna; and this ambitious legate, no longer 
supported by the pope his father, had disappeared from the poli- 
tical scene. But the Bolognese did not long preserve the liberty 
which they had recovered. One of their citizens, named Taddeo 
de Pepoli, the richest man in all Italy, had seduced the German 
guard which they held in pay, and by its aid took possession of 
the sovereignty of Bologna, on the 28Ui of August, 1337. He then 
made alliance with the Ghibelines. The number of the free cities, 
oh the aid, or at least the sympathy, of which Florence could 
reckon, continually diminished. The Genoese, from the com- 
mencementofthe century, liadconsumedtheirstrength in internal 
wars between the great Guelph and Ghibeline families ; as long as 
they were free, however, the Florentines, without any treaty of 
alliance, regarded them as friendly -, but the long-protracted civil 
wars had disgusted the people with the government: they rose 
on the 23d of September, 1339, and overthrew it, replacing the 
signoria by a single chief, Boccanegra, on whom they conferred 
the title of doge. It might have been feared they had only given 
themselves a tyrant : but the first doge of Genoa was a friend to 
liberty; and the Genoese people having imitated Venice, in giving 
themselves a first officer in (he state with that title, were not long 
before they carried the imitaflon farther, by seeking to combine 
liherty with power vested in a single person. In tlie mean while 
Mastino della Scala suffered a Parmesan noble to take from him 
, thecity of Parma. As from that time he had no farther commu- 
nication with Lucca, be offered to sell it to the Florentines, The 
bai^ain was concluded in the month of August, 1341; but it 
appeared to thePisans the signal of their own servitude, for itcut 
off alV communication between them and the Ghibelines of Lom- 
bardy. They immediately advanced their militia into the Lucchese 
states, to prevent the Florentines from taking possession of the 
town, vanquished them in a great battle, on the 2d of October, 
1341, under the walls of Lucca, and, on the 6th of July following, 
took possession of that city for themselves. ■ ■ ' 

The people of Florence attributed this train ef disasters to the 
inpapacity of their magistrates! The burden of. the taxes, and itf 
thg debt *wiUi which the, repubhe was -loaded, ani3 the jealousy 
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entertained of the rich merohanta, who, in spite of the demo- 
cratic form of the constitution, in fact governed the state, excited 
a discontent which soon took the darkest hue. The people who 
in all Italy were r^arded as by far the most r^ublican, those 
who owed all their greatness to liberty, for which they had made 
such immense sacriflces, the people who carried their love of 
equality and theirjealousyofalldistinctiontoexcess, of a sudden 
appeared wearied of their own sovereignty ; they demanded a 
master, in order to punish and humiliate those who appeared too 
great to be reached by the laws of a repubbc ; they asked to sub- 
mit to the authority of a single person. At this period, Gaultier 
de Brienne, duke of Athens, a French noble, but born in Greece, 
passed through Florence, on his way from Naples to France. The 
ducby of Athens had remained in his family from the conquest 
of Constantinople till it was taken from his father in 1312. liiere 
remained to him only that of Lecce, in the kingdom of Naples. 
He had been the lieutenant of the duke of Calabria, at Florence, 
in 1326, and had then distinguished himself by his bravery and 
the acuteness of his understanding. It was for this man the 
Florentines, after their defeat at Lucca, took a sudden fancy. 
They protested they never should have experienced so many 
disasters if the dukeof Athens had been at the head of their army. 
On the 1st of August, 1342, they obliged the sighoria to confer on 
bim the title of captain of justice, and give him the command of 
their militia. 

The duke of Athens was of that d^enerate race of Francs, esta- 
blished in the Levant, whom the people of the West designated 
by the name of Pullcmi, to indicate their small stature, their 
apparent weakness, and frequently their cowardice. To this 
physical conformation they joined the most unbridled love of 
pleasure, cunning, perfidy, habits of despotism, and contempt of 
human life ; the vices, in short, which connexion with the East 
necessarily communicates to barbarians, always more disposed to 
be corrupted than to improve. The duke of Athens was named 
president of the tribunals, and commander of the forces of the. 
republic ; offices of more power than ought to have been given to 
such a man, but not enough for his ambition : he aspired to be 
absolute sovereign, and to make a single duchy of Tuscany. He 
entered into negotiation with those cities which were subject to or 
allied with Florence, with a view to induce them to place them- 
selves under his rule, and to shake off the yoke and alliance of 
the republic. With a rapidity of perception, and a talent for 
intrigue, which he had acquired in Greece, he, in a few days, 
unravelled all the secret designs, all the jealous passions, which 
divided the republic. He perceived that the first class of citizens, 
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who had the greatest share in the government, had also the 
greatest share in the public hatred ; they were objects of 
execration to the ancient nobility, whom they had excluded 
from all the oflices of government; of jealousy to the second 
class of citizens immediately under them; and of envy and 
anger to the populace, who declared themselves crushed by 
the taxes. The dulce of Athens sacrificed them to these various 
passions; he beheaded many, and ruined others by fines. He 
sent to France and Naples for a troop of cavalry, better suited 
to intrigue than war. He ordered them to mis among the 
people, seduce them into taverns, and keep them in a constant 
state of intoxication, celebrating at the same time the valour 
and liberality of the duke, and announcing to them that if 
he was absolute master, he would make the poorest people in 
Florence live in merriment and abundance. Having thus ex- 
cited the people to a ferment, he convoked them in parliament 
in the public square, on the 8th of September. The agitators 
directing the lowest orders proclaimed him sovereign lord of 
Florence tor his life, forced the public palace, drove from it the 
gonfalonier and the priori, and installed him there in their place. 

The hberty of Italy had been at an end, if the duke of Athens 
had succeeded in establishing the despotism of which he had just 
laid the foundation : all the other republics seemed plunged in a 
deep lethargy. The desire of investing power in a single person 
had invaded the proudest and most opulent cities, all those which 
had before shown the greatest abhorrence of tyranny. As the 
rest of Europe was not yet ready to profit by the example and 
instruction of Italy, the slavery of Florence, the destruction of all 
liberty in the city which gave impulse to the spirit of enquiry, to 
philosophy, politics, eloquence, poetry, and the fine arts, would 
have stopped, perhaps for centuries, the civilisation of the world. 
Ganltier of Athens united all the qualities that Machiavel, 160 years 
later, enumerated as necessary to a prince, the founder of a des- 
potism. Courageous, dissembling, patient, clear-sighted, per- 
fidious, he knew neither respect nor pity; he was bound by no 
afTection and no principle : accordingly, he sought the alliance of 
the Ghibeline tyrants of Romagna and Lomhardy, whom he had 
till then combated as enemies to his sovereign the king of Naples. 
They on their side joyfully coalesced with a despot, who deli- 
vered them from an example which might prove contagious to 
their subjects in the liberty and happiness of Florence : he had no 
enemies abroad ; and his executioners rapidly delivered him from 
the more dangerous of his enemies at home. 

Happily, Florence was not ripe for slavery : ten months suUiced 
for ttio duke of Athens to draw from it 400,000 golden florins, 
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wbich he sent either to France or Naples •, but ten months suf- 
ficed also to undeceive all parties who had placed any confidence , 
in him ; to unite them all in one common hatred, and in a com- 
mon determination to overthrow his tyranny. Three conspiracies, 
unconnected with each other, were secretly formed : they sooa 
comprehended ahnost all the citizens of Florence. The duke, 
without discovering them, repeatedly defeated them, by the pre- 
cautions, more rigorous each day, which he took for his security ; 
his cruelty kept pace with his suspicions ; he questioned with the 
torture all Uiose on whom fell the slightest of his' doubts; it was 
thus he w&s led to seize Baldinaccio degli Adimari, who, though 
the dube was unaware of it, was the chief of one of the conspi- 
racies. The universal ferment which this arrest excited made 
him sensible that he was in the road to a discovery ^ he did not, 
however, betray his sentiments; he asked reinforcements from 
all his allies, and it was not till those were in motion that, on the 
28th of July, he convoked three hundred of the most distingtiished 
citizens, professedly to consult them on the affairs of the republic. 
Orders were given in the palace to put every one to death as soon 
as he entered ; but the people also were ready. In each of the 
massive palaces of Florence, the citizens were silently assembling : 
they arrived one by one, without noise, and unperceived. The 
cavalry of the duke filled the street, where every body seemed 
occupied only with their own afiairs •, no agitation, no apparent 
confusion, announced any explosion, when suddenly the cry " To 
arms!" burst from the oM market place, and was re-echoed to 
ttie gates of St. Peter's. Instantly from every window, from the 
roofs of all the houses, fell a shower of stones and tiles, pre- 
viously made ready, on the heads of the duke's cavalry; every 
palace opened and poured fbrth armed men, who threw chains 
across the streets, and made barricades: the cry of " Popolol 
popolo! Libertd!" resounded from one estremily of Florence to 
the other. Tho cavalry, surprised, dispersed, and overwhelmed 
with stones, were soon disarmed ; the chains were then taken up, 
and troops of citizens united and marched to the Palazzo Vecchio, 
where the duke defended himself with 400 transalpine soldiers. 
Gaullier might have long held out in this massive fortress, if it had 
been sufficiently victualled; but hunger forced him to have recourse 
to the mediation of the bishop of Florence. He capitulated, on 
the 3d of August, 1343; the bishop concealed him till the 6th from 
the fury of the people, and sent him off secretly in the night with 
his cavalry, to whom the duke of Athens owed their pay ; arrived 
at Venice, he stole away from his companions in misfortune, to 
avoid paying them, and escaped in a small vessel to Naples, 
wbitber he had prerioosly sent his tressttre. 
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CHAPTER VJI. 

The Revival of Le [lew.— Revolu lions attempled Ity Iwo learned Men.— Kalj 
ravaged by the Plague, and bj Companies orAdvenlurers.— The Power ofUie 
House of Visconti.— War belween the Marilime Republics.- The Dangers and 
Firmness of the Republic of Florence. 

The oppression which weighed upon the rest or-Europe contri- 
buted to the maiDtenaace of barbarism, less by rendering difficult, 
and sometimes dangerous, the acquisition of knowledge, than by 
taking away all attraction from the exercise of the mind. Thought 
was a pain to those capable of judging the state of the human spe- 
cies, — of studying the past, of comparing it with the present, 
and of thus foreseeing the future. Danger and suffering appeared 
on all sides. The men who, in France, Germany, England, and 
Spain, felt themselves endued with the power of generalising 
their ideas, either smothered them, not to aggravate the pain of 
thought, or directed them solely to speculations the farthest from 
real life, —towards that scholastic philosophy which so vigorously 
•exercised the understanding, without bringing it to any con- 
clusion. In Italy, on the contrary, liberty secured the full 
enjoyment of intellectual existence. Every one endeavoured to 
develope the powers which he felt within him, because each was 
conscious that the more his mind opened the greater was his 
enjoyment; every one directed his powers to a useful and prac- 
tical purpose, because each felt himself placed in a state of society 
in which he might attain some influence, either for his own benefit 
or that of his fellow-creatures. The first want which towns had 
experienced was that of their defence. Accordingly, military 
ai-chitecture had taken precedence in the arts. From its exercise 
the transition was easy to that of religious architecture, at a time 
when religion was indispensable to every heart,— to civil archi- 
tecture, then encouraged by a government in which every thing 
was for all. The study and pursuit of the beautiful in this first of 
the fine arts had paved the way to all the others. From the 
pleasures of the imagination through the eye, men ascended to 
those derived from the soul; and hence the birth of poetry. 

In the sciences, also, the Italians had begun with the perssoal 
protection of man. The consideration of his health presented 
itsdf ; and the earliest school of medicine was founded at Salemo, 
in the neighbourhood of the three republics of Gaeta, Naples, and 
Amalfi. Then followed that of his private rights and property; 
and the university of Bologna acquired immense celebrity in the 
teaching of civil and canon law, before any other study was dili- 
gently pursued. The rights of all naturally rose out of the rights 
of each ; and politics, aa a science, yet existed only in Italy. 
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Statesmen sought, in hiatory, how goveromenta made the hap- 
piness ormisery of nations, and thestody of antiquity was pursued 
with ardour; while the two Viilani wrote history with as much 
judgment, elevation of soul, and philosophy as Polybius. At the 
same time, the thinking men in France, who, instead of brutifying 
themselves in order to suffer less from despotism, anardiy, and 
the invasion of the English, exercised their understandings, pas- 
sionately embraced the study of the scholastic theology. They 
commented on, and developed with subtlety, principles erf which 
they did not permit themselves to judge; and the faculty of the 
Sorbonne, in the university of Paris, was acknowledged to he the- 
first theological school in Europe ; it was that in which the most 
acuteness and depth of thought were united to the most implicit 
faith. In Italy, on the contrary, the mind, accustomed to exa- 
mine the claims of authority, had already produced, since the 
lime of Frederick II., and still more after the translation from the 
Arabic of the books of Averrhoes, thinkers whom the priests 
accused not only of heresy, hut of incredulity and epicurism. 

The popular form of government must have early accustomed 
the Italians to speak in public ; but the example of their preachers 
was prejudicial to their eloquence ; they made discourses, instead 
of speaking. They supposed that they ought always to begin with 
what they called proposing ; that is, taking a text from some cele- 
brated author, either sacred or profane. And this support which 
they sought in what was said by another, introduced the substitu- 
tion of pedantry for reason. Accordingly, the fourteenth cen- 
tury, in Italy so fruitful in great men, has leH us no model of 
political eloquence. The Italians were accustomed to express In 
verse all that strongly moved them. Poetry was for them the 
language of truth and of persuasion, as much as of the imagina- 
tioD. Lyric poetry, above all, took the place of eloquence ; it 
shone forth with great brilliancy in the fourtetath century. Some 
of the canzoni of Petrarch express the elevated sentiments of a 
great soul. A crowd of poets at this eportt obeyed th« same 
inspiration. The name of Petrarch, bom in 1304, and that of 
Boccaccio, in 1313, both Florentines, are the most universally 
known. The second owes hiscelekrity to the iight,'etegant, and 
easy prose of his novels, more than to his poetry. Bbth have 
descended to posterity with their! taSan writings alone, which they 
regarded only as relaxations from their labour, and not With their 
Latin works, upon whicfc they dependetf for their glory. 

Thettalians, in the fourteenth century, discovered, as it were, 
anew the ancient worid : they felt an affinity of thoughts, hopes, 
aod tastes with the best Latin writers, which inspired them with 
tbe h^heet admiration. P^rurch, and particularly BoccasciQ^ 
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passed froQi this study to that of Grecian tntiquity ^ aod, od his- 
aolicitatiOD, the republic oCFlor»ice, ia 1360, founded a ch»ir or 
Grecian literature, the first in the West. A passion for erudition 
^Pfcad from one end of Italy to the other, with an ardour pro- 
portionable to the dark ignorance of the preceding centuries. It 
wa^ imagined that all knowledge consisted in knowing and imi- 
tating the ancient masters. The highest glory was attached to 
' classical leamiog ; and Petrarch and Boccaccio attained a degree 
of eelehrity, credit, and power, unequalled by any other men in 
the middle ages ; not by reason of those merits which we feel at 
^he present day, but as the pontifVs and interpreters of antiquity. 

We OT^e to the learned of the fourteenth century, and to their 
schofil, a deep sentiment of {p-atitude. They discovered, and 
rendered intelligible to us, all the chtft^'auvre of antiquity. 
Fragnaents on]y of classic works remained, sct^ttered throughout 
Eiurope, and on the point of being lost. Those learned men of 
Italy collected, collatedj and ei^laioed them : without their anti- 
quarian ^eal, all the experience of past ages, all the models of 
taste, all the great works of genius, would never have reached 
418 j and, probably, without such guides we should never have 
attained thepoint oo which we now stand. But they injured th^ 
own age by their exclusive bias to erudition. The imagination 
Was extinguished ; ganius disappeared ; and even the language 
retrograded. U was abandoned, as |oo vulgar, for the Latin, by 
all tbttse who attained apy distiuotion for talents : the forms of 
thinkingof the ancients were adopted with those of their language, 
and pedantry soqn smothered all national originality. 

Two of these meo, learned in the. Greek and Latiu literature, 
fri^n^ of Petrarch, loving liberty, iiot like Italians of the middle 
ages, but like sons of ancient Rome, proGted by their celebrity 
and by their power over their auditors to re-establish a republicaa 
government ; ^ Cok di Rienzo, at Rome, in 13^7, and Jacopo de' 
Bussolari, ten years iatef, at Pavia. . The former, though of 
obscuw birth, sqod j))gnalised himself by his progress in letters, by 
his familiarity with all the writers of antiquity, by his knowl«Jge 
of the manners and laws of the Romans, andof th^mouDments 
and inscriptk>i;s which aUll ornamented the capital of the world. 
No one jiossessed like him the art of explaining them, ^nd of 
striking out in his cxplauatioits l^ose traits of g^ndour and glwy 
which distinguish the ancient lepublic. Born at Rome, he wae 
a more ardent Roman than republicat) ; peeking rather to restore 
the sovereignty of the ancient city than tUe liberty .of mjnkind. 
lie rejected with deep indignation the ustjrpations of two bar- 
barians; the onea German, calling himself RomaQ emperor; the 
other a Freacliman, who called tiimaelf tjie |H>iittir of Rome. AU 
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tiiosB wiio rose to eipiDenoe by the study |iQd munple of the 
aneieut Homans appeared to him bound to labour to bring back 
italy and mankind under the dominion of Rome. Petrarch had 
alao a religious respect for the name of Rome; but living by turns 
at the court of Avignon, or at tbo»e of the tyrants of L«mbardy, 
he had much les^ elevation of sout and true enthusiasm than Cola 
di Rienzo. The latter was susceptible of all the emotion which 
the fme arts give ; and he employed his ovrn Bfuaibllity to act on a 
Busceptiblo people. Sometimes at the foot of one of the mogt 
admirable monuments of ancient architecture, he explained its 
purpose to the crowd, by which ha was always attended ; he mad9 
■them feel it^ beauty, and would take occasion to recall the gran> 
deur and freedom of ancient Rome, which still spoke to her 
children from those goIobsbI ruins. He would contrast it wiUi the ' 
state of degradation and suffering to which Rome was then 
reduced. He sometimes Intentreted in the public places the 
Inscriptions wbich he discovered j and would draw forth prooft 
of the sovereignty which Rome exercised over the whole world. 
Sometimes he displayed in tiie capitol «llegQrical pictures which 
be had composed, and, in explaining them, would oall upon the 
Roman people to quit their state of servitude, and recover what 
tie emphatically called the good ttate. The pope had never exer^ 
cised any sovereign power in Rome ; but the aba«n(» of his CMrt, 
in ruining the little commerce of the tradesmen, had contributed 
to throw the city into a desolate state of anarchy. The nobles 
had reduced the goTemmwit, composed of a senatojr and thirteen 
caporioni to entire dependence on themselvest apd the nobility 
of Rome, as well as of Uie rest of Italy, believed it beneath their 
station to be submissive to the law. The CuJoana, Orsioi, and 
SaveUi families, always at war with each other, garrisoned all the 
fortresses in Rome with banditti, their satellite , and at their head • 
made daily attacks in the streets upon each othw,. Cola di Rienio 
had a classic hatred for these turbutontoohlea; a hatred wbich he 
believed be had iobci'ited from the firaceht. He fdt anxious to 
be made tribune of the people, in order to deliver them from the 
yoke of the patricians ; and on the aOth of May, 1347, while the 
Colonnas had quitted Rome with a small body of troops, he sum- 
moned the people to take possessioa of the government arid of 
the guard of the city. Tbe Romans appointed him, with the 
bishop of Orvieto, the pope's vicar, or depository of his spiritual 
power, as tribunes. Ihey ascended the capitol togethw. At 
first the revolution seemed accomidished. The power of the 
name of Rome, the joy of men of letters throu^out Europe, the 
hatred provoked by the Romaa nobles, the indifToreuce of the 
pope, and bis distaoee liwm Rome, favoured thii rev«tuttoii. For 
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some weekfl it was approved and acknowledged by all Italy. But 
Cola di Rienzo, though eloquent, learned, and a poet, was neither, 
alstatesman nor a warrior; he knew not how to consolidate this 
good stau, to which he pretended to have restored the Romans. 
He contiBued to occupy them with allegories, festivals, and pro- 
cessions, while they demanded of him somettiing more positive. 
His head was turned by vanity -, and he assumed a degree of pomp 
which excited ridicule. He had soon to support a war against 

. the nobles whom be had exiled ; and though several of the 
Colonnas perished in an ill-conducted attack on Rome, Cola in 
repelling them gave proofs of incapacity and cowardice. The 
pope sent a legate to Rome, to appease the civil war ; and this 

, i^ate, twing a French noble, sided with the nobility. The latter 
having taken possession of a division of the town, the tocsin 
summoned the people to defend themselves, but it sounded in 
vain ; and on the 15th of December, 1347, Cola di Rienzo, obliged 
to abandon thecapitol, retreated to the castle of St. Angelo, and 
afterwards sought refuge with Charles IV., son of John, king of 
Bohemia, who gave him up- to the pope in 1352. 

The pope Innocent VI., having in the following year charged 
his legate, Egidio Atbomoz, to recover the ecclesiastical states 
trota the hands of the tyrants who in each city had seized the 
sovereignty, made Cola di Rienzo accompany him, in order to 
profit by the intluence which the tribune might still have retained 
at Rome. The legate sent him there in the month of July, 13M; 
dMtaringat the same tjme that he made him Roman senator by 
the authority of the pope. C(da found again his friends at Rome, 
and for a short time succeeded in awakening the popular enthu- 
siasm ; but he was now only an instrument in ttie hand of the 
legate, apd it did not depend on him to realise the hopes which 
he excited. A new sedition broke forlh ; and this time the people 
joined his enemies the Colonnas : his palace was burnt down, he 
was arrested as he endeavoured to escape in disguise, dragged to 
the porphyry lion at ttie foot of the capitol stairs, and there 
stabbed, on the 8th of October, las'!. 

The monk Jacopo de' Bussoiari, who in the month of March, 
1356, had also restored a sort of ephemeral liberty to Pavia, was, 
like'Cola, a learned man, a poet, and a friand of Petrarch ; he was 
a man of ardent imagination, who had borrowed his loveof liberty 
from Uie ancients. He was a monk of St. Augustine, and was 
sent to his birth-place, Pavia, to preach Uiere during Lent. This 
city had been governed, since the year 1313, by the GhibeUne 
family of BeccHria, who were supported from abroad by the Vis- 
contis, and the marquis de Hontferrat. A war having broken out 
betwera the mariluis and the lords of Milan, the Becearias declared 
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against tbe Viscontis, who had till then regarded the lords of 
Pavia almost as their lieutenants. The Viscontis in their anger 
besieged Pavia, and the city would soon have fallen, if Jacopo 
de' Bussolari had not, by his eloquent sermons, roused the energy 
of the Pavesans : he preached the reform of morals, faith, liberty, 
and courage; he at the same time animated them by his example. 
On the 27th of Hay, 1356, in descending from the pulpit, he 
placed himself at their head, marched out of the town, attacked 
the redoubts of Milanese, took three, one after the. other, wjd 
forced the Viscontis to raise the siege. It was as important to 
deliver his country from domestic tyranny as from a foreign yoke. 
As he often preached against the vices and usurpations of the Beo- 
carias, they endeavoured to get him assassinated ; the Pavesans, 
to protect him, supplied him with a guard ; there were several 
engagements between the faithful troops of their pastor and the 
satellites of the tyrants. At last Jacopo de' Bussolari issued an 
order to the Beccarias, to leave the city ; they obeyed, but, mak- 
ing an alliance with the Viscontis, renewed the war. In 1358, the 
monk caused the palaces of the Beccarias to be rased to the ground; 
in 1359, the Viscontis again besieged the city. An epidemical 
disease broke out in it with virulence ; all the allies which Jacopo 
de' Bussolari'had procured the Pavesans successively abandone<| 
them. The eloquent and courageous monk perceived that he 
must at last yield to fortune ; and in the month of October, 1359^ 
offered to capitulate with the Viscontis, and to deliver the city to 
them, on condition that they should preserve all the muaicipat 
liberties, that the exiles whom he had recalled should be allowed to ' 
remain, and that an amnesty should be granted the citizens, with- 
out a single exception : he stipulated nothing for himself; and 
the Viscontis employing his ecclesiastical superiors agataat histf 
he was confined in the prison of his convent at Vercelli, where he 
died a miserable death. They afterwards annulled the capitula- 
tion of Pavia ; declaring that, as they were imperial vicars, they 
eould not be held to execute any thing which they promised, wn- 
trary to the rights of the empire. 

This emiure had passed from Louis of Bavaria, who died on 
Uie lOtb of October, 1347, to Charles IV. of Bohemia. He had 
been set up as competitor with the former by the pppe, on the 
10th of July, 1346, and wascalledtlipking of the priests: he was, 
however, von after the death of ^ouis, a^nowledge^ by the 
whole empire. Deeirous of ohfaioing the same acknowledgment 
in' Italy, he entered it on. the 14th of October, 1354, hut vifithout 
an army ; " appearing" says VBlani, '" with his disarmed knights 
mounted on travelling palfreys; rather as a merchant going to a 
foirthanan emperor.". HewascrownedM Milan, and afterwards 
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St Rome : and estrscted n-om the republics, as he passed, a ran- 
sob) for their liberty; he caused, by his petty intrigues, much 
ti'ouble and insurrection, but he at the same time degraded, in the 
eyes of the Italians, the imperial majesty, by his cupidity, and 
want of dignity and energy. The popes who succeeded each other 
at Avi^aon also lost the respect of the fHithful by their immorali- 
ties, intrigues, end ambition. To Benedict XII., an honest but 
weak man^ possessing a feeble understanding, had succeeded, in 
1348, Clement VI., who lighted the fire of civil war again in Ger- 
maoy, and signalised himself in his Italian politics by the most 
*trocioufl treachery. Towards the end of 135S, he was succeeded 
by Innocent VI. This pope formed the project of recovering the 
slate belonging to the church ( the sovereignty of which the impe^ 
rial charters had abandoned to him. He made choice, for this ' 
purpose, of cardinal Aibornoz, aSpaniard, who had already sig- 
nalised himself in arms against the Moors ( he gave the cardinal 
little money and few soldiers, but he reck:oned, and with some 
reason, on the favour of the people. These last, in every city of 
Bomi^a and of the March, had suffered themselves to be enslaved 
by the boldest and richest of their felloW-citizens ; all were 
weaiied with the yoke of these petty tyrants, and, without any 
good itason to trust to the government of the church, they wert 
glad of a •hange> Aibornoz, who had still more ability in intrigue 
than he had military talent, succeeded in selling these tyrants at 
variance one with the other, in obtaining the assistance of the 
Gaelphs of Tuscany, and, Gnally, in deposingand subduingthem 
all ', but before he tenuiaated these conquests. Innocent VI. died, 
on the iath of Septemba-, 1362, and was succeeded by Urban V. 
The kings of Naples, during this period, had sunk stiH lower in 
^wer and ccHisideralion. Rob^t died on the 19th of January, 
1343, at the age of eighty. He had given his grand-daughter, 
Joan, in marriage to her cousin Andrew, the son of the king of 
Hungary. Andrew was son of the eldest soq of Charles II.; and 
had a better right than Robert himself to the crown of Naples. 
The' latter, whom his nephew regarded as an usurper, had been 
-desirous of confounding the rights of the two branches of his 
'family, by marrying Joan to Andrew, and crowning them 
together^ but these young people felt towards each other only 
jealousy and hatred. Aadr|)v was brutal, Joan was elegant in 
her maihiers, but depraved. She consented to an a||Hssination, 
which delivered her from her husband, on the 18th of September, 
1349'; and two yeare after, married lier .cousin, Louis of Tarento, 
the instigator of thp murder. The crown of Hungary had passed 
to the elder brother of Andrew, — Louis, called the Great. To 
avenge his brother, be Altered Italy, an^ conquered Naides in 
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1348. loan, meanwhile, fled, viiib her husband, to t>roTencei 
and, to conciliate the favour or the pope, abaDdoned to him the 
sovereignty of Avignon. K was exactly at the period of the 
greatest calamity that ever befell mankind. The plague, brought 
from the East, made the circuit of Italy, and afterwards of all 
Eim^ i and in every place it reached carried off, in seven or eight 
months, ehe third of the population. It is known in history by 
the nameof "the plague trfFlorwice," because, while it mowed 
down millions of obscure victima elsewhere, at Florence, where 
it carried off nearly a hundred thousand persons, an advanced 
civilisation rendered the loss more sensibly felt. Many distin- 
guished men sank under this scourge^ several philosophers 
studied it ; and a great Writer, Boccaccio, hSs left of itan admir- 
able description. The terror and desolation which an inflic- 
tion so dreadful caused throughout Italy superseded all political 
hatreds,— all wars, howevw obstinate. Louis of Hungary, in the 
middle of bis campaign and of his successes, was discouraged, 
upon seeing the most flourishing armies swept off by sickness. In 
1351, be signed a peace with Joan, who returned with her hus- 
band to her kingdom of Naples, where both long continued their 
career of vice and voluptuousness ; abandoning all care of admi- 
nistration , and of the national defencie ; permitting their provinces, 
in the bosom of peace, to be plundered and laid waste, in a qianner 
hardly to be feared in the most disastrous waPa. 

The most immediate cause of the sufferings of the kingdom of 
Naples, and of all Italy, was the formation of what was called 
" companies of adventure." Wherever tyrants had succeeded to 
tree govmiments, their first care had been to disarm the citteens, 
whose resistance was to be feared ; and although a little industry 
might soon have supplied swords and lanced, yet the danger of 
being denounced for using them soon made the subjects of these 
princes lose every miUtary habit. Even the citizens of free towns 
no longer thought of defending themselves : their way of life had 
weakened their corporeal strength ; and they felt an inferiority 
too discouraging when they had to oppose, without defensive 
aimour, cuirassiers on horseback. The chief strength of armies 
bencefortb wps in the heavy-armed cavalry, composed of men 
who had all their lives followed the trade of war, and who hired 
thranselves for pay. The emperors had successively brought into 
Italy mahy of thar countrymen, who afterwards passed into the 
MTvice of the tyrant princes. The Viscontis and Delia Scalas had 
sent for many to Germany, believing that these men— Who did 
not understand the language of the country,— who were bound 
to it by no affection,— and who vrere accessible to no political 
passloDj-^would be Uieir best defenders. . They proved ready to 
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execute the most barbarous orders, and Tor. thar recoinp«nse 
demanded only theenjoymentsof an intemperate sensuality. 

But the Lombard tyrants were deceived in believing the Ger- 
man soldier would never covet power forihimself, and would con- 
tinue to abuse the right of the stronger for the advantage of others 
only. These adventurers soon discovered that it would bebetter to 
make war and pillage the people for their own profit, without 
dividing the spoil with a master. Some men of high rank, who had . 
served in Italy as condouieri (hired captains), proposed to their 
soldiers to follow them, make war on the whole world,and divide 
the booty among themselves. The first company, formed by an 
Italian noble at the moment that the Viscontis dismissed their sol- 
diers, having made peace with their adversaries, made an attack 
suddenly on Milan, in the hope of plundering that great city ; but 
wasalmost annihilated in a battle, fought at Parabiago, on the 20th 
of February, 1339. A-German duke, known only by his Christian 
name of Werner, arid the inscription he woie on hia breast of 
"enemyof God,of pity, and of mercy," formed, in 1343, another 
association,which maintained itselffora longtime, underthe name 
of " the great company." it in turns entered the service of princes ; 
and,\vhen they made peace, carried on its ravages and plunderings 
for its own profit. The duke Werner and his successors, — the 
count Lando, a Cerman,and the friar Moriale, knight of St. John, — 
devastated Italy from Montferrat to the extremity of the kingdom 
of Naples. They raised contributions, by threatening to burn 
houses and harvests, or by putting the prisoners whom they took 
to the most horrible tortures. The provinces of Apulia were, 
above all, abandoned to their devastations, and the king and 
queen of Naples made not a single effort to protect their people. 

There now remained no more than six independent princes in 
Lombardy. The Viscontis, lords of Milan, had usurped all the 
central part of that province; the western part was held by the 
marquis of Montferrat, and the eastern by the Delia Scala, lords 
of Verona, Carrara of Padua, Este of Ferrara, and Gonzaga of 
Mantua. These weaker priiices felt themselves in danger, and 
made a league against the Viscontis, taking into their service the 
deceived and pillaged by it, they suffered 
y inflicted on their enemies. When at last 
;ue was exhausted, and it could no longer 
is band of robbers entered into the service 
nna, to be let loose on that of Perugia, .of 
ad conceived a deep jealousy. But the Flo- 
consent to their entering Tuscany, where 
i been already felt. They shut all the passes 
ly armed the mountaineers, they made tiiese 
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adventurers experience a first defeat at the passive of Scalella^ 
on the 2'jth of July, 1358, and obliged them to fall back on 
Romagna. The legate Albornoz, to deliver himself from such 
guests, made them enter Perugia the year following. Never had 
the company been so brilliant and so formidable : it levied con- 
tributions on Sienna, as well as Perugia ; but vengeance and cupi- 
dity atllte excited them against the Florentioes. They determined 
on pillaging those rich merchants, whom they considered far 
from warlike, or forcing them to rans(Mn themselves. 

The Marquis de Hontferrat, desirous of taking the company 
into his service, pressed the republic of Florence, by his anfas- 
sadors, to do what the greatest potentates had always done, — pay 
the banditti to be rid of them. He offered himself for mediator- 
and guarantee, and promised a prompt and cheap deliverance^ 
but the Florentine republic protested it would not submit to any 
thing so base; it assembled an army purely Italian, placing it 
under the command of an Italian captain, who was ordered to 
advance to the frontier, and offer battle to the company. The^ 
robbers gave way in proportion to the firmness of the republic :■- 
they made the tour of the Florentine frontier by Sienna, Pisa,, 
and Lucca, always threatening, yet never daring to violate it.. 
(to the 12th of July, 1359, they sent the Florentine commander ai 
challenge to battle, and afterwards failed to keep the rendezvous; 
which they had given. They escaped at last from Tuscany, with- 
out having fought, and divided themselves in the service off 
different princes, bumbled indeed, but too much accustomed to 
this disorderly life not to be anxious to begin it anew. 

The republic of Florence was continually occupied, since the 
expulsion of the duke of Athens, in guarding againstthe ambition 
of the Viscontis, which threatened the subjugation of all Italy. 
Azzo Visconti, the son of that Galeazzo who had been so treacher- 
ously used by Louis of Bavaria, had, in 1328, purchased the city 
of Milan from that emperor, and soon afterwards found himself 
master of ten other cities of Lombardy; but he died suddenly, im 
the hdght of his prosperity, the l6th of August, 1339. Asheleft. 
no children, his uncle Luchino succeeded him in the sovereignty. 
Luchino was false and ferocious, but clever, and possessed in war- 
the hereditary talent of the Viscontis. He was called a lover of" 
justice, probably because he punished criminals with an excess, 
of cruelty, and maintained by terrora perfect police in his states. 
He died, poisoned by his wife, on the 23d of January, 1349. His; 
brother John, archbishop of Milan, succeeded him i« power. Th^- 
latter found himself master of sixteen of the largest cities in Lom- 
bardy; cities which,' in the preceding century, had been so- 
many free and flourishing republics. His ambiUou continually ' 
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aspired to more extennve conquests; and, on Uie 16th (rf Octob^t 
1350, he engaged the brothers Pepolf to cede to him Bologna. 
These Bobles, who had usurped the sovereignty of their country, 
were at this time engaged in a qoarrel With the legate, Giles 
Albornoz, who asserted that Bologna belonged to the holy see. 
The archbishop was already treated by the pope as an enemy ; and 
preferred exciting still further his wrath, to the renunciation of 
so important an acquisition. When Clement VI. summoned him 
to come, and justtfy himself at the court of Arignon, heauswered, 
that he would present himself there at the head of 13,000 cavalry 
and 6,000 infantry. The pope, in his alarm, ceded to him the fief 
of Bologna, on Uie 9th of May, 13S3, on condition of receiving 
from him an annual tribute of 12,000 florins. Florence saw, with 
terror, this city, which had so long been her most powerful and 
faithful ally, the Cuelph city of letters, commerce, and liberty; 
thus pass under the yoke of a tyrant, who had designs upon her 
liberty also, who laid sriares around her, who formed alliances 
against her with all the petty tyrants of Romagna, and all the 
Ghibeline lords of the Apennines. She was at peace with him, it 
was true ; but she well knew that the Viscontis neither believed 
themselYCfl bound by any treaty, nor kept any pledg^. 

The number of free cities, continually diminished. Pisa was 
^ill iree, but had, from attachment to the Ghibeline party, made 
alliance with the Viscontis. Sienna and Perugia were free also, 
but weak and jealous ; Uiey were incessantly disturbed by internal 
dissensions. The -Florentines could not reckon on them. The 
archbishop of Milan suddenly ordered, towards the end of the 
summer, 1351, John Visconti da' Oteggio, his lieutenant at Bologna, 
to push into Tuscany at the head of a formidable army, without 
any declaration of war. The republic had no ally, and but slight 
reliance on the mercenaries in its service; but the Florentines, 
Who showed little bravery in the open field, defended themselves 
(rt)stinately behind walla ; and the great village of Scarperia, in the 
Hugello, although so iU fortified that the Walls of many of the 
houses served instead of a surrounding Wdll, and having a gar- 
rison of only 200 cuirassiers and 300 infantry, stopped the Milanese 
general sixty-one days. He was at hist obliged, on the f 6th at 
Octtriwr, to retire to Bcriogna. 

The r^ublics of Venice and Genoa were, it might have been 
thought, the natural allies to whom the Florentines should have ' 
had recourse for their common defence. Their interests were 
•the same ; and the Viscontis had resolved not to suffer any fl«e 
"State to sflbsist in Italy, leat their sulqects should learn that there 
4as a btAter government than their own. Unhappily, these two 
repobUcs, initated by- etHnmercitd qulmrels jq Uie Eas^ wrae then 
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engaged in an obstinate war with each other. The Genoese t)ad 
fortified Pera, a suburb of Constantiiiopte, of which they had 
rendered themaelTes masters, as well as of CaiTa in the Crimea ( 
and these two colonies almost equalled the metropolis in wealth 
and magnificence. These republicans engaged in a quarrel with 
the emperor CanlacUEene, besieged his capita), and burnt his Qeet. 
Two years later^ they quarrelled also with the Crimean Tartars at 
CafTa, and attempted to interdict the Latins from carrying on any 
commerce with them at Tana, now Taganrok. This attempt pro- 
duced a quarrel with the Venetians, and a war between these two 
states was the consequence. The Venetians formed an alliance 
with the Greek emperor, and with Peter IV. of Aragon ; formidable 
fleetsi commanded the one by the Genoese admiral, Paganino 
Doria, the other by the Venetian, Nicolo Pisani, displayed a cou- 
rage and ability to r^ist at once man and the elements, which no 
maritime people have ever since surpassed. Ou the 13th of 
February, 1362, Paganino Doria, with sisty-fotu- galleys, attacked, 
in the straits of the Sosphorus, the Venetians, Catalonians, and 
Creeks, who bad collected, at least, seventy-eight vesseb. A 
violent tempest assailed, in those narrow seas, the two tleets in 
the midst erf their comt>at : they were overtaken by a dark night j 
whilst the violence of the winds and tide mixed their vessels, and 
drove them one against the other. The loss on both sides was 
prodigious; but the morning discovwed to Pisani that he was no 
longer in a state to continue the combat : he retired to Candia, and 
the Greeks made peace with the Genoese. A battle, not less 
bloody, took place In the follomng year, on the 29th of August, 
off the coast of Loiera, in Sardinia. Paganino Doria no longw 
commended the Genoese ; they were d^eated with immense loss : 
in their distress and discouragement they gave themselves up, on 
the lOth of October, 1353, to John Visconti, lord of Milan. Thi« 
tyrant, the richest in Italy, helped them to re-establish their fleets 
the command vras given anew to Paganino Doria, who attacked 
and destroyed the Venetian fleet in the Culph (rf Sapioiza, in tht 
Morea, on the 3d of IXovember, 1364. The Venetians, exhausted 
by such great exertions, made peace in the month of Hay fol- 
lowing. 

Genoa had sacrificed her liberty to hrar thirst of-vengeance ; for 
nlthough the republic had not conferred the signoria on tha 
archbishop Visconti without imposing conditions, it soon expe- 
' rienced that oaths are* not binding on a prelate and a tyrant. 
The freedom of Venice also was in the utmost danger tVom the 
consequences of the same war. It was only a few mouthy after 
tha peace was signed) that Marino Faliero was elected successor 
to Andrea Dandolo, ip the ducal cbair,'«nttae lltb of September^ 
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1354. The disorders and calamities of war had relaxed every 
social tie ; the merchants, and the workmen employed in the 
construction of vessels, were discontented ; the nobles conducted 
liiemselves with increasing insolence; and the laws were ill 
observed. Marino Faliefo, who was old, and ftu-iously jealous 
of a young and beautiful wife, was insulted, under a mask, 
during the carnival, by the president of the quarantia. He . 
believed the offender in love with his wife. The offence he 
received was not punished with the severity which he demanded. 
He lent an ear to the complaints of the plebeians, many of whom 
had experienced in their domestic life mortal injuries from the 
young nobility j and excited a conspiracy, of which he consented 
to be the chief. But just as he was on the point of wreaking his 
vengeance on the government of his country, and on the whole 
Order of nobles, some of his accomplices were denounced to the 
Council of Ten: they were seized, and put to the torture, on the 
night of the l5th of April 1355. Their disclosures implicated the 
d(^e, who was also arrested, and on the day after was beheaded. 
■ Though the war of the maritime republics might have deprived 
Florence of the aid of Venice or Genoa, it had at least diverted the 
attenUoQ of John Visconti , made him direct his exertions else- 
where, and procured some repose to Tuscany. He died on the 
6th of October, 1354, before he could renew his attacks; and his 
three nephews, the sons of his brother Stephen, agreed to succeed 
him in common. The eldest, who showed less talent for govern- 
ment, and more sensuality and vice, than his brothers, was 
poisoned by them the year following. The two survivors, Bar- 
nabas and Galeazzo, divided Lombardy between them, preserving 
an equal right on Milan, and in the government. Their relative, 
Visconti da' Ole^io, who was their lieutenant at Bologna, made 
himself independent in that city nearly about the same time that 
the Genoese, indignant at seeing all their conventions violated, 
rose in insurrection on the 15th of November, 1356, drove out the 
Milanese garrison, and again set themselves free. 

.The entry of Charles IV. into Tuscany formed also a favourable 
diversion ,' by suspending the projects of the Viscontis against the 
Florentines; but it cost them 100,000 florins, which they agreed 
to pay Charles by treaty on the 12th of March, 1355, to purchase 
his rights on their city, and to obtain his engagement that he 
should nowhere enter the Florentine territory. The republics of 
PiSa and-Sienna, who received him wiUiin their walls, paid still 
dearer for the hospitality which they granted him. The emperor 
encouraged the4nalcontents in both cities ; he aided them to over- 
throw the existing govemoients ; he hoped by so doing to make 
these republics Uttle priacipaUties, which he intended to bestow 
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as'an apanage on his brother, the patriarch of AquJleia : but aftw 
having caused the ruin of his partisans; after having ordered or 
permitted the execatiori of the former magistrates, who were 
innocent of any crime, insurrections of the people forced him to 
quit both cities, without retaining the smallest influence in eitliOT. 
After he had quitted Italy, the Viscontis were engaged in the war 
to which we have already alluded, against the marquises of Este, 
of Montferrat, della Scala, Gonzaga, and Carrara. The siege of 
Pavia, and the- ravages of the great company exhausted their 
resources, but did not make them abandon their projects on Tus- 
cany, The influence which they retained in the republic of Pisa, 
as chiefs of the Ghibeline party, seemed to facilifatu their schemes. 
Pisa, in losing its maritime power and its possessions in Sar- 
dinia, had not lost its warlike character ; it was still the state in 
Italy where the citizens were best exercised in the use of arms, 
and evinced the most bravery. It had given proofs of it in con- 
quering, under the eye of the Florentines^ the city of Lucca, 
which it still retained. Nevertheless, since the peace made by 
the duke of Athens, on the l4th of October, 1342, commercial 
- interests had reconciled the two republics. The Florentines had 
obtained a complete enfranchisement fVom all imposts in the 
port of Pisa ; they had established there their counting-houses, 
and attracted thither a rich trade. From that time the demo- 
cratic party predominated in the Pisan republic ; at iU head was 
a rich merchant, named Francesco Gambacorta, who attached 
himself to the Florentines and to the maintenance of peace. His 
party was called that of- the BergoUni ; while tliat of the great 
Ghibeiine families attached to the counts of la Gherardesca, who 
despised commerce and excited war, was called the Raspanti 
party. The Viscontis sought the alliance of the latter; the 
moment did not appear to them yet arrived in which they could 
assume to themselves the dominion over all Tuscany, it was 
sullicient for their present views to exhaust the Florentine republic 
by a war, which would disturb its commerce ; to weaken the 
spirit of liberty and energy in the Pisans, by subduing thran to 
the power of Uie aristocracy, in the hope that, when once they 
had ceased to be free, and had submitted to a domestic tyrant, 
they would soon prefer a great to a little prince, and throw 
themselves into his arms. The revolution, which in 1355 had 
favoured the emperor in restoring power to the Raspanti, facili- 
tated this project. 

In pursuance of this view, the party of the Raspiinli, at the 
suggestion of the Viscantis, in l3Se, began lo disturb the Floren- 
tines in the enjoyment of the frandiises secured to them-at Pisa 
by the treaty of peace. The Florentines, guessing the project (rf 
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tiie Lombard tyrant, instaad of defending t})eir rigbt by arms, 
resolved od braving an unwholeBome climate, and submitting to 
the inconvenience of longer and worse roads, transported all 
their counting-bouses to Telamone, a port in tbe oiarenuna of 
Sienna. They persisted till 1361 in despising all tho insults of 
the Pisans, as well as in rejecting all their offers of reconciliation : 
at length, animosity increasing on both sides, the war broke out 
in 1363- The Viscontis supplied the Pisans with soldiers, Franca 
during this period had been laid waste by the war with the 
English ; and as the sovereigns were rarely in a stale to pay their 
troops, there had J>een formed, as in Italy, compahies of adven- 
turers, English, Gascon, and French, who lived at the cost of the 
country, plundering it with the utmost barbarity. The peace of 
Bretigny permitted several of these companies to pas? into Italy ; 
they carried with them the plague, which made ncrt less ravages 
in 1361 than it had done in 1348, The Eogliah company com- 
manded by John Hawkwood, an adventurw, who rendered 
hinis«4f crfebMled in Italy, was swit to the Pisans by Barnabaa 
Visconti. After various successes, the two republics, at last 
exhausted by the plague, and by the rapacity and want of disci- 
pline of the adventurers whom they had taken into pay, made 
peace on the 17th of August, 1364. But the purpose of the 
Viscontis was not the less attained, ThePisans, having exhausted 
their resources, were at a loss to make the last payment (rf 
80,000 florins to their army ; they were reduced to accept the 
offtr made them by Giovanni Agnello, one of their fellow-citizens, 
of advancing that sum, on condition of being named doge of 
Pisa. The money had for this purpose been secretly advanced 
by Barnabas Viaconti, to whom Agnello had pledged his word 
never to consider himself more than his lieutenant at Pipa. Thus 
the fidd fertilised by liberty became continually mwe circum- 
scribed ; and Florence, always threatened by the tyrants of Lom- 
bardy, saw around her those only who had alienated their liberty, 
and who had no longer any sentiment in common with the 
republic. 

CHAPTER VIII. - 

The Florentines summon the Cllles beldngin; to the States ot the Cliurcli l« 
recover Iheir Liberty.— Creat Weslein Scliism.— War otdiiiuza.— Inwrrte- 
lions: of llio Populace agaiast tlie Ciliiens.— Conquests of Giaa Galeauo 
Visconti, Duke of Milau.— His Dealli. 

The chief magistrates of the Flarenliae republlo could aat 
conceaf from themselves the danger which now menaced the 
Mberty of Italy. They found themselves' closed In,'— blockaded, 
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aa it were,—by the tyranta, who daily made some new progress. 
The two brothers Visconti, masters oT Lombardy, had at their 
disposal immense wealth and numerous armies, and their ambi- 
Uaa was insatiable. They v/ere allied, by marriage, to the two 
house* of France and England : their iatriguea extuided through- 
out Italy, and every tyrant was under their protection. At the 
9ame lime, their own auhjecta Irembled under frightrul cruelties. 
They shamelessly published an edict, by which the execution of 
state criminals was prolonged to the period of forty days, in it 
the partieuter tortures to be intlicted, day by day, were detailed, 
and the members to be mutilated designated, before death wag 
reached. On the other hand, their financea were in good order; 
they liberally recompensed their partisans, and won over traitors 
in every state inimical to them. They pensioned the captain of 
every company of adventurers, on condition that he engaged to 
return to their service whenever called upon. Ueanwhile, these 
captains, with their soldiers, overran, plundered, and exhausted 
Italy during the intervals of peace, reducing the country to such 
a state as lo be incapable of resisting any new attack. All the 
Ghibelines, all the nobles who had preserved their independence 
in the Apennines, were allied (o the Visoontis. The man;h of 
these usurpers was alow, but it seemed sure. The moment was 
foreseen to approach whwi Tuscany would be theirs, as well as 
Lombardy, pariicularly as Florence had no aid to espect either 
from Genoa or Venice. These two maritime republics appeared 
to have withdrawn themselves from Italy, and to place their 
whole existence in distant regions explored by their commerce. 
For a moment the few Italian states still free were led to believe 
that the succour, now so necessary, to enable them to resist the 
Viscontis, would arrive both from France and Germany. The 
pope and the emperor announced their determination to deliver 
the country, over which they assumed a supreme right, from 
every other yok» Urban V., nwved by the complaints of the 
Christian world, declared4h^ his duty, as Bishop of Rotoe, was 
to return and live th^e \ and Charles IV. protc«ted that he would 
delivw his Roman empire frcm the devaatations of the adven- 
turers, and t>om the uuvpations of the Lombard tyrants. In 
1347( Urban returned to Italy, and the same year formed a league 
with the emperor, the king of Hungary, the lords of Padi^ F^r- 
rara, and Uantua, and with the queen of Naples, agaiiSt the- 
Viscontis. But when Charles ^tered Italy, on the 5th of May, 
1368, he thought only of prolKing by the terror wiLh which: he 
inspired the Viscontis,. to obtain from them large sums of mon«y, 
IB return for which he granted them p«ace. He. afterwards coin- 
iiDued bit march through the peaiuaula, ,wiUi no oOaee otjwt 
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ihan that of collecting money. His presence, however, caused 
some changes favourable to liberty. A festival was prepared for 
,hiin at Lucca, on the 7th of September, on which day he intended 
confirming, by .his investitufe, the sovereignty of the doge Gian 
Agoello over Pisa and LUcca. But the stage on which Agnelto 
had mounted gave way, and in the fall he broke his leg. The 
Pisans profited by this accident to recover their freedom, aftd the 
emperor kept Lucca for himself. At Sienna, he favoured a revo- 
lution which overthrew the ruling aristocracy, intending, on his 
return to that city, after a devotional visit to Rome, to take 
advantage of the disturbance, and get himself appointed to the 
signoria ; but a sedition against him broke forth on the 18th of 
January, 1369. Barricades were raised on all sides; his guards 
were separated from him, and disarmed; his palace was broken 
into. No attempt, indeed, was made on his person ; bufhe was 
left alone several hours in- the public square, addressing himself 
in turn to the armed troops which closed the entrance of every 
street, and which, immovable and silent, remained insensible to 
all his entreaties. It was not tilt he began to suffer from hunger 
that his equipages were restored to him, and he was permitted 
to leave the town. He returned to Lucca, where he had already 
lived, in the time of his father, as prince royal of Bohemia. The 
Lucchese were attached to him, and placed in him their last hope 
to be delivered from a foreign yoke, which had weighed upon 
them §ince the year 1314. They declared themselves ready to 
make the greatest sacrifices for the recovery of their freedom; 
and they, at the same time^ testified to bim so much confidence 
and affection as to touch his heart. By a diploma, on the 6th of 
April; 1369, Charles restored them to liberty, and granted thwn 
various privileges; but, on quitting their city, he left in it a 
German garrison, with orders not to evacuate that town Uil the 
Lucchese had paid the price of their liberty. It was not till the 
month of April, 1370, and not without the ai4 of Florence and 
their other allies, that they could acquit the enormous sum of 
300,000 Qorins, tiie price of the re-establishment of their republic. 
TheGue^h exiles were then immediately recalled, a close alli- 
ance was contracted with Florence, and the siguoria, composed 
of a gonfalonier and ten anziani, to be changed every two months, 
was ^constituted. 

Ur'n v., on his. arrival in Italy, endeavoured also to oppose 
the usurpations of the Viscontis,-who had just taken ■possession of . 
San Minialo, in Tuscany, and '^ho, even in the states of thechuroh, 
were rendering themselves more powerful than the pope himself. 
Of the two broUiers, Barnabas Visconti was more troublesome to 
bim, by bia intrigues. UriKtn had recourse to a bull of excom- 
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mimicatioti, and sent two legates to bear it to bim ; but Baniabas 
forced these two l^ates to eat in bis presence tbe parchment on 
whicb tbe bull was wl-itten, together with the lead^ seals and 
silken strings. The'pope, frightened at the thought of combating 
men who seemed to hold religion in no respect, and wearied, 
moreover, with his ill successes, was glad to return to the repose 
of Avignon, where he arrived in tlie month of S^tember, 1370j 
and died the November following. 

Gregory XL, who succeeded him, was ambitious, covetous, 
and false. He joined the Florentines in their war against the 
Viscontis^ but the l^ates, to whom be bad entrusted the govern- 
ment of tbe ecclesiastical states, and who had rendered them- 
selves odious by their rapacity and immorality, formed the 
project of seizing for themselves Tuscany, which they had 
engaged to defend. All |the troops of the Florentines had l>een 
placed at their disposal, for the purpose of carrying the war into 
Lombardy. The cardinal legate, who commanded the combined 
army, resided at Bologna ; the church having rescued that city 
fromtbo graspofViscontida' Oleggio, on the 31st of March, 1360. 
He signed a truce with Barnabas Visconti, in the month of June, 
1375 -, and, before the Florentines could recall their soldiers, sent 
John Hawkwood with a formidable army to surprise Florence. 
The Florentines, indignant at such a shameless want of good faith 
on the part of the church, whose, most faithful allies they had 
always been, vowed vengeance on the see of Borne. They deter- 
mined to rouse (he spirit of liberty in every city belonging to' it, 
and drive out the French legates,— more odious and perfidious 
than the most abhorred of the Italian tyrants. They, in the 
month of June, 1375, without placing any confidence in Barnabas 
Visconti, made an alliance with him against the priests, who had 
just deceived them under the .faith of the most solemn oaths. 
They admitted the republics of Sienna, Lucca, and Pisa into this 
league ; they formed ^. commission of eight persons, to direct the 
military department, called " the eight of war;" they assembled 
a numerous army, and gave it colours, on which was inscribed, 
in golden letters, the word " liberty," This army entered the 
states of the church, proclaiming that the Florentines demanded 
nothing for themselves, — that not only would they make no con- 
quests, but would accept dominion over no people who might 
offer themselves : they were desirous only of universal liberty, — 
and would assist the oppressed with all their power, solicitous 
for the recovery of their freedom. 

The army of liberty carried revolution into all the states of Ihe 
church with an inconceivable rapidity : eighty cities and towns, 
in' ten days, threw off the yoke of the legates. The greater 
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numb«' constituted themselves republics; a Tew recalled the 
ancient families of princes, vtho liad been exiled by Egidio 
Albornoz, and to whom they were attached by hereditary affec- 
tion. Bolc^na did not accomplish her revolution before the 
20th of March, 1376. This ancient republic, in recovering its 
liberty, vowed fidelity to the Florentines, to whom it owed the 
restoration of its freedom. The legates, beside thonselves with 
rage, endeavoured to restrain the people by terror. John 
Hawkwood, on the 29th of March, 1376, ddivered up Faenra to a 
frightful miUtary execution: 4000 persons were put to death, 
pro[i>erty pillaged, and women violated. The pope, not satisfied 
with such rigour, sent Eobert of Geneva, another cardinal legate, 
into Italy, with a Breton company of adventurers, considered as 
the most ferocious of ail those trained to plunder by the wars of 
France. The new legate treated Ceseiia, on the 1st of February, 
1377, wit(i still greater barbarity. He was heard to call out, 
during the massacre, "1 will have more blood !— kill all !— blood, 
blood!" Gregory XI. at last felt the necessaty of returning to 
Italy, to appease the universal revolt. He entered Rome on the 
17th of January, 1377 ; although the Florentines, who had sent 
thestandard of liberty to the senators and bannerets of Rome, and 
had made alliance with the Romans, expostulated on the danger 
they imjurred, if they admitted the pontiiF within their walls. 
, The two parties, however, began to be equally weary of the 
war. Some of the cities enfranchised by the Florentines were 
already detached from the league. The Bolognese had made, on 
the 2l8t of August, 1377, a separate peace with the pope, who 
had agreed to acknowledge their repubhc. Barnabas Visconti 
carried on with the holy see secret negotiations, in which he 
offered to sacriGce to the church b is ally, the republic of Florence. 
This republic was then pressed for its consent to the opening of 
a congress for restoring peace to Italy, to be held at Sarzana, in 
the boning of the year 1378 : the presidency of the congress 
was given to Barnabas Visconti. The conference had scarcely 
opened when the Florentines perceived, with more indignation 
than surprise, that the Lombard tyrant, who had fought in con- 
cert with them, intended that they should pay to him and to the 
pope the whole expenses of the war. The negotiations took the 
most alarming turn, when the unexpected news arrived of the 
"death of Gr^ory XL, on the 27th of March, 1378 ; and the con- 
gress separated, without coming to any decision. The year 
which now opened was destined to bring with it the most impor- 
tant revolutions throughout Italy. Amidst those convulsions 
the peace of Florence with the court of Ropie, weakened by the' 
great western schism, was not difSeoU to accomplish. 
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Tbe pontifical chair had been transremd to franco since the 
year 1305. Its exile from Italy lasted seventy -three years. The 
Christian world, France excepted, had considered it a scandal ; 
but the French kings hoped by it to retain the popes in their 
dependence , and the French cardinals, who formed more than 
three fourths of the sacred college, seemed determined to pre- 
serve the pontifical power in their nation. They were, however, 
thwarted in this intention by the death of Gregory XI. at Rome; 
— for the conclave must always assemble where the last pontiBF 
dies. The clamour of the Romans, and the manifestation of opi- 
nion throughout Christendom, were not without influence on the 
conclave. On the Stfi of April, 1378, it elected— not, indeed, a 
Roman, whom the people demanded, but an Italian,— Bartolomeo 
Prignani, wbo, having lived long in France, seemed (brmed to 
conciliate the prejudices of both parties. He was considered 
learned and pious. The cardinals had not, however, calculated 
OD the developement of the passions which a sudden elevation 
sometimes gives, or on the degree ofimpatience, arrogance, and 
irritability of which man is capable, in his unexpected capacity 
of master, though in an inferior situation he had appeared gentle 
and modset. The new pope, who took the name of Urban VI., 
became so violent'and despotic, so confident in himself, and so 
contemptuous of others, that he soon quarrelled with all his car- 
dinals. They left him, assembled again at Fondi, and, on tbe 
9th of August, declared the holy see vacant ; asserting that their 
previous election was null, having been forced by their terror of 
the Romans. Consequently, on the 20th of September, they 
elected another pope. Their choice, no better than the former, 
fell on Robert, cardinal of Geneva, who had presided at the mas- 
sacre of Cesena : he took the name of Clement VII. He was pro- 
tected by queen Joan, with whom Urban had idreadj quarrelled. 
Clement established his court at Naples; but jn insnrrection of 
the peoide made him quit it the year followii^, and determined 
him on returning, with his cardinals, to Avignon. Urban VI,, 
meanwhile, deposed, as schi^hiatics, all the cardinals who had 
elected Qement, and replaced them by a new and qiore numerous 
college ; but he agreed no better with these than with their pre- 
decessors. He accused tbem of a conspiracy against him ; he 
caused many to be put to the torture in his pr^ence, and while 
he recited his breviary-, he ordered others to be thrown into the 
sea in sacks, and drowned; he quarrelled with the Romans, and 
the new sovereign of Naples, whom he had himself named; he 
paraded his incapacity and rage through all Italy ; and finally 
took refuge at Genoa, where he died, on the Mh <St November, 
1389, The cardinalB wbo acknowledged h^ named a successor 
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on his death, as the FrenCh cafdiuals did afterwards on the death 
of Clement VII., which took place on the 16th of Septemher, 
1394. The churdi thus found itself divided between two popes 
and two colleges of cardinals, who reciprocally anathematised 
each other. Whilst.the catholic faith was thns shaken, the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the pope, founded by the conquest of the 
cardinal Albornoz, was overthrown. Several of the cities enfran- 
chised by (he Florentines in the war of liberty preserved their 
republican government ; but the greater number, particularly in 
Romagna, fell again under the yoke of petty tyrants. 

The part which Joan of Naples had taken in the schism, by pro- 
tecting what the orthodox called the revolt of Robert of Geneva 
and the cardinals, awakened the resentment which Louis of 
Hungary still entertained for the murder of her first husband; 
she had since successively married three others, without having 
a child '. her natural heir was the last prince of the race of Charles 
of An^u, named Charles da Durazzo, the grandson of king 
Robert's brother, and cousin to the king of Huopry, at whose 
court he had been brought up. The aged Louis, learning that 
Urban VI. bad excommunicated and deposed Joan, charged 
Charles da Uurazzo to execute the sentence. He entrusted htm 
with an army, with which the young prince traversed Italy, 
without meeting any. resistance; he entered Naples on the 16th 
of July, l3ftl , and proclaimed himself lung, under the name of 
Charles ill. The queen, who could not arm a single person in 
her defence, was constrained to surrrader to biro five weeks 
afterwards. After detaining her nine months in prison, he 
caused her to be smothered under a feather bed. Louis of 
Hungary did not long survive this revolution: he died on the 
11th of September, 1382, leaving heiress to his dominions a 
daughter, with whom Charles da Durazzo soon disputed the 
crown of Hungary. The emperor Charles IV. had died before 
Louis, at Prague,9n the 29th of November, 1378, and had beeo 
succeeded by his son, the debauched Wenceslaus. About the 
same period (1380) the crown of France had passed to ^a minor, 
Charles VL, who afterwards became mad. Italy had little to fear 
from abroad ; the danger sprang up in her own bosom. 

The republics of Venice and Cenoa, ou every occasion mutuaUy 
opposed, regarded each other as rivals. The Genoese carried on 
a considerable commerce in Cyprus, but had excited there the 
resentment of the people, who in 1372 rose, and at a public festi- 
val massacred all the Genoese on whom they could lay hands, 
llie republic avenged this outrage committed on its citizens, and 
in 1373 conquwed the isle of Cyprus ; but, using its victory with 
rooderatioo, restored the island in fief to the house of Lusignan. 
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The Venetians, notwithstanding, ofTered their alliance to the 
Cypriota, and in 1378 they, in concert, besieged the Genoese at 
Fami^osta. Id the many quarrels of the Venetians with Lonis 
of Hungary, and with Francesco da Carrara, lord of Padua, they 
had always found the Genoese siding with their adversaries. The 
two republics finally attached themselves to the two opposite 
factions which disputed the remains of the empire of Ctmstan- 
tinople, now arrived at its last term. Mutual animosity went on 
continually increasing. At lastthe Venetian and Genoese fleets 
met before Antium, in the month of July, 1378. They attacked 
each other in the height of a tempest ; and the Genoese were 
vanquished. It was the first battle of a fearful War : Lucian Doria 
■was charged, in the month of Hay, 1379, to avenge the Genoese. 
Having entered the Adriatic, on the 29th of that month he met the 
Venetian fleet, commanded by Vittor Pisani, before Pola. Lucian 
was killed early in the engagement; but that only served to 
redouble the animosity of the Genoese, and the Venetian fleet 
was almost annihilated. The senate threw Vittor Pisani, the 
greatffit admiral the republic ever had, into iHison, to punish him 
for a disaster which would have been avoided had his counsel 
been taken ; for he had given battle by the express order of the 
senate, contrary to. his own judgment. Pietro Doria, who suc- 
ceeded Lucian in the command^f the Genoese fleet, arrived on 
the 6th of August, to attack the\:anal or port of Chiozza, twenty- 
five miles south of Venice. It is one of the nnmerous openings 
which cut the Aggere, or long bank formed by nature between 
the Lagvm and the sea. Francesco da Carrara sent at U)« same 
time a flotilla of Paduan boats, to attack in rear the Venetians, 
who defended this opening. The port of Chiozza was forced, 
and the town taken, on the 16th of August. Chiozza, like Venice, 
is in the bosom of the l/^une. The Genoese fleet, having arrived 
thus far, could pass up to the canals of Venice. Never had the 
republic been in such imminent danger ; never had she Offered to 
purchase peace by greater or more humiliating sacriGces. But 
the Genoese, the king of Hungary, and the lord of Padua, rejected 
all advances : Pietro Doria declared that he would not make peace, 
before he had bridled, with his own hand, the bronze horses in 
the square of St. Hark (the same which have since been seen in 
the Place du Carrousel at Paris). The Venetians, driven to the 
last extremity, redoubled their patriotic exertions: they drew 
Viltor Pisani from his dungeon, to place him in the command of a 
new fleet; they shut their canals with stockades ; they recalled 
their many vessels dispersed in the Levant, and gavethecommand 
of them to Carlo Zeno, another of their greatest citizens. The 
defence of Venice was, notwithstanding, so Ear doubtful, that the 
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signotia had made preparations to remoye to Candia «>n Uie first 
reverse of fortune. 

On the lat of January, 1380, Carlo Zeno arrived with the fleet 
which he had collected in the eastern seas ; the Venetians, instead 
of waiting to be besieged, proposed blockading the Genoese fleet 
in UieZ^Hfwof Cfaiozza, into which it bad so victoriously entered. 
They succeeded ia first shutting the canal of Chiozza, and after- 
wards all the other ports or canals which cut the Aggere : each of 
these advantages was, however, purchased by an obstinate battle. 
Forty-eight galleys, and 14,000 Genoese mariners or soldiws, 
were shut in at Chiozza ; but they were not abandoned by thar 
country : it sent a new fleet into the Adriatic for their d^verance, 
while the lord of Padua made the utmost exertions to open a 
cwnmunication with them. The Venetians, always investing the 
besieged still closer, succeeded in avoiding the battle continually 
offeied them. The Genoese at last perceived that there was no 
possibihty of saving their galleys ; they constructed boats, in 
which they intended to escape, and gain the fleet which awaited 
them in the high seas. The moment these boats were transported 
to the sea-shore, they were attacked and burnt by the Venetians. 
Deprived of all resource, and pressed by famine, the Genoese at 
last suirradered at discretion, on the 2lst of June, 1380. Not- 
withstanding tbis great reversej^ fortune, Genoa was not cast 
dovm. The Venetians, hard pr&sed by land, were obliged to 
abandon Treviso, and shut themselves up anew in their Lagtme. 
But the two republics, equally exhaust^ by the war, were glad 
to sign, on the 8th of August, 1381, a treaty of peace, which re- 
establii^ed tbeir former relatioAs, nearly as they stood before it 
commenced. Tbe treaty of peace with the king of Hungary was 
more disadvantageous to the Venetians : they ceded to him the 
whole of Dalmatia ; but as he died the year following, they took 
advantage of the embarrassment into which his daughter was 
thrown, to recover their possessions in that province. 

Tbe disccwd whicb had so long fermented in Florence between 
the higher citfeens who administered the government, and the 
lower orders, who demanded a more complete equality, broke 
out in 1378 ; a year tioiitftli in events to Italy. The form of the 
Florentine conUitution was entirely democratic, the only sove- 
r^gn was the people ; the nobles and the ChibeUnes were excluded 
from all parUcipation in the government ; but a perfect equality 
appeared to exist in the rest of the nation, which was rendered 
more complete by the citizens being called by lot to the highest 
dignities in the state. Nevertheless, if government is instituted 
for the good of aU, to invest all indiscriminately with power, 
woQld be very far firom oblaJniDg that good, the object of the 
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common effort. Education, and the leisure which gives time 
for reflection, are two conditions equally necessary to man, in 
order to attain the complete developement of his understanding, 
and the knowledge, if ever he should arrive at the administration 
of public affairs, of what would constitute the happiness of all. 
Those who have not learnt to think, Uiose to whom manual 
labour leaves no time for meditation, ought not to undertake the 
guidance of their fellow-citizens, by entering the difficult career 
of government. There was at Florence, as there is evwy where, 
a distinction to be made between families whose fortune gives 
them ttie means of intellectual improvement, and those who, to 
live, are obliged to devote themselves to mere labour, so mueh 
calculated to render the faculties of tlie mind obtuse, litis dis- 
tinction was marked by the division of citizens into twrajty-one 
corporations of arts and trades ; the seven higher arts were distin- 
guished by the name of arti maggiari. In those alone the magis- 
trates were always diosen ; and they comprehended hLmilies 
sometimes so enriched by commerce as to rivjJ princes in magni- 
ficence : they were designated by the new appellation of nobili 
popolont, nobles of the people, and produced men distinguidied 
in the government of Uie republic for as much virtue as talent. 

There was, however, a want of union among these great 
ftoiilies ; they had been divided between the two parties, which 
were at first headed by the Albiizi and Ricci : the Albizzi were 
among the number of those families which the sametrevolution 
that drove out the Gbibelines had, for more than a centm^, placed 
at the head of the republic. They made it a part of their religion 
to maintain the Guelph party in aU its purity, and they caused the 
law of admonition, which excluded from the magistracy every 
descendant of the ancient Ghibelines, and under that pretext 
every new man, to be executed in all its rigour. Their faction, 
then, was essentially aristocratic. The Ricci, and with them the 
Scali, Strozzi, Alberti, and the Medici, had attained later then- 
immense opulence. The name of Medioi was never pronounced 
before the middle of this century : their adversaries profited by 
theobscurity of their origin, to pretend that their ancestors were 
(^ibelines. The interest of new families led them to support 
democratic opinions, and to demand that the distinction between 
CueJph and Ghibeline, which no longer related to any thing real, 
should be annihilated. The commission of eight, for the depart- 
ment of war, which had directed, with such courage and ability, 
the atlack on the holy see, were all of the Ricci faction. In 
arming the republic against the church, it appeared as if they 
had made it adopt aL the principles of the Ghibelines ; but when 
Uie citizens, impatient of the weight of taxes, iM^an to sigh for 
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peace, the Albizzi took advantage of their discontent, to ravive 
against their adversaries the accusation of Ghibelinism. They 
even intended, under this pretext, to exclude them fronj their 
country. Thfe increaang ill-will between the two factions made 
it obvious that the quarrel must soon break out. When Salvestro 
de Medici was, in the month of June, 1378, made by lot gonfalonier, 
he proposed a law to suspend the proceedings called admonition, 
which the Albizzi directed against his party. The college or 
little council of the signoria rejected it, as too favourable to the 
Ghibelines. Salvestro appealed, on the 18th of June, to a council of 
the people, and afterwards to the people themselves. Violent indig- 
natien was immediately manifested against this small oligarchy, 
■which, under pretext of maintaining the ancient Guelph party in 
all its purity, had branded so many honourable names with 
exclusion, had encouraged divisions in a republic to which union 
was necessary, and had thrown doubts on the civic rights of half 
Florence. The law proposed by Salvestro de Medici passed hy 
an immense majority. 

But this flrst victory awakened more violmt disputes upon the 
rights and equality of the citizens ; on the privileges of the 
nobiti popolauii on the artifices by which they reserved among 
themselves the nomination to the magistracies; on the preroga- 
tives of the major in opposition to the minor arts; and upon the 
dependent condition of the numerous artificers who must range 
under tbe^nner of the major arts, without being permitted to 
form4faemselves into a corporation, or t» enjoy any of the advan- 
tages attached to these associations. The law which the Medici 
had just carried provided only that no nev* family should be 
excluded from the magistracies under the pretext that their 
ancestors were Ghibelines. The people soon demanded that those 
who had previously been excluded by the admonition should be 
reinstated in all their rights; that the minor arts should be 
admitted to furnish members for the magistracies in the same 
proportion as the mt^or arts ; finally, that three new corporations 
should be formed, to include workmen, dyers, weavers, fullers, 
and others employed in the woollen trade. These men, belonging 
to the Koollen art, having no participation in the government, 
regarded themselves as excluded from every political right. 
They formed a numerous portion of the population at Fk)rence, 
called in derision by the name of ciompt. The signoria, so far 
from yielding to these demands, reckoned on restraining the 
people by terror ^ on the 20th of July they caused one of the chiefe 
of the ciompi to be put to the torture, as having been found guilty 
of a plot against the state; but this only proved a signal for 
explosioQ. The ciompi, and all the poorer classes of artisuis. 
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ilew to arms. The sighoria called the urban guard to their aid ; 
but those dared not assemble. On the aSd of July the ciompi laid 
siege to the palace of the podesti, and took it on the 23d ; they 
attacked and made themselves masters also of the palace of the 
signoria ; at that moment a carder of wool, named Michele Lando, 
in a short waistcoat and barefooted, marched at the head of the 
people, carrying in his hand the gonfalon of the state, which he 
had seized in the palace of the podesti : an acclamation suddenly 
resounded from the crowd who followed him, proclaiming him 
gonfalonier. During the three preceding days, the populace, 
masters of the city,, had committed many crimes and disorders ; 
but they had do sooner given a new chief to the state, than the 
chief thus chosen laboured, with admirable courage and capacity, 
to restore ordw and peace. He ordained that for the future the 
supreme magistracy should be composed of three members of the 
major arts, three of the minor, and three of the ciompi. He put 
an immediate endtopitlagingibuming, and every other disorder. 
He restored authority to the tribunals, security to the citizens, 
and exhibited by his awn example how much a free government 
spreads sound sense and elevated sentiments among even the 
lowest classes of society. The ciompi, it is true, did not long 
submit to a government which they had themselves created. 
They rose anew ; biit Hichele Lando vigorously attacked and 
vanquished them: a vast number were exiled from the city. 

The popular party, however, is near its defeat Trtien the mo- 
derate chiefs are forced to subdue the spirit of the more ardent. 
Frightened at some blamable excesses committed by their par- 
tisans, they deprive themsdves of all vigour in order to suppress 
them ; they disarm those by whose strenglii they have conquered ; 
they distrust their friends, and confide in their enemies. A man 
of tiie lower order had vanquished the anarchists whom no other 
than himself could have sHbdued : but immediately afterwards, 
Florence blushed to have entrusted so much power to a man of 
his class; and on the next drawing of lot for the magistracy, the 
three ciompi drawn for the priori were not permitted to sit in the 
signoria. Giorgio Scali, Salvestro de Hedici, and Benedetto 
Alberti were placed at the head of the republic : although belong- 
ing themselves to the aristocracy, they were the enemies of that 
order. On discovering a plot of the Albizzi, their ancient rivals^ 
to effect arevolution, with the aid of the troops of Charles HI., 
king of Naples, which then traversed Tuscany, they caused mea 
who had so long administered the republic with glory to die on 
the scaffold. The public, notwithstanding the confession of the 
accused, were not convinced that they were really guilty, or 
justly puaisbed. But division soon sprang up ja the aew adiiu-> 
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nistration : some, no longer fearing any rival, insolently abased 
their power. Giorgio Scali, learning that one of his creatures,, 
accused of bearing false witness, was in the prison of the captain 
of the people,' who prosecuted him, forced the palace of that j udge, 
on the 13th of January, 1382, at the head of a troop of armed 
jnea, gave it up to pillage, and set its prisoner free. Benedetto 
Alberti, who had always acted honestly, and in the principles of 
«n austere republican, was indignant at the conduct of his anci«it 
associate. He summoned the people to avenge the insulted ho- 
' jiour of the tribunals : for that purpose, he made advances to the 
major arts and the party of the Albizzi. Giorgio Scali was placed 
at the bar, and received sentence of death, which was imme- 
diately executed. The aristocracy felt, meanwhile, that it had 
recovered poww. On the 2l6t of January, the city rose at the 
cry of " Long live the Guelph party ?" The nobles, the rich mer- 
chants, and the higher citizens comprehended in the major arts, 
toolt possession of the public places, created a balta, or supreme 
commission to reform the state; abolish»l all the laws w^iich had 
arisen from the revolution, or the tumult of the cimnpi; exiled 
Uicbele Undo, Benedetto Alberti, and all those who had in any 
way signalised themselves in the insurrection ; and, finally, recon- 
stituted the aristocracy of the nobili popolanimore firmly than it 
had ever yet stood. 

Similar revolutions broke out at the same time in the other Ita- 
lian republics : in every one the same progress was to be distin- 
guished. Theparty which in all had risen to power, as democratic, 
no sooner felt themselves in possession of it than they turned 
towards aristocracy. The leaders of the rising generation pr*- 
sented themselves as hereditary tribunes of the people, at the 
same time that they impugned hereditary rights. At Genoa, men 
of new families completely usurped from the ancient houses of 
Doria, Spioola, Grimaldi, and Fieschi, all power in the govern- 
ment, and ranged themselves, soon after the middle of the cen- 
tury, under the standard of two plebeian families,— the one 
named Adomi, and Guelphs ; the other Fregosi, and Ghibelines. 
While they proclaimed their hatred of the aristocracy, and their 
determination not to allow the doge to be taken from a noble 
family, they combated for the Adomi and Fregosi, with the same 
rathusiasm and spirit of clientelage with which their ancestors 
had fought tor a Doria or a Fiesco. The ruinous civil wars into 
' which the republic was pret^pitated by the rivalry between these 
twoftmilies, and the fear that the Viscontis might profit by these 
troutries to enslave it, at last determined Antoniotto Adorni, the 
doge, in 1396, to confer, on the 25th of October, the signoria on 
Charles VI., king of France, m the hope that a distant monarch 
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might lend the support of his name to the goYcrnmeot, without 
having either the power or the incUnation materially to injure the 
liberty of the republic. 

At Sienna, after Uie nobles had be«n excluded from the ma^- 
stracies, several plebeian aristocracies succeeded each other. The 
signoria, composed ofnine members, renewed every two months, 
had found means of reserving to themselves the nomination of 
those by whom they were to be replaced. From that lime, the 
election ran among not more than ninety families of rich mer- 
chants, who, from 1283 to 1355, remained the real rulers of the 
repubho. This first bui^her aristocracy was called " the order," 
or " monte," of " nine." The jealousy it excited in the rank 
next Ijelow it caused the revolution, which Charles IV. encou- 
raged, in the btfpe of becoming master of Sienna, on his first 
' passage through that city. The nine, like the nobles, were 
excluded from all participation in the government. It was agreed 
to replace them by a popular magistracy of twelve members, 
chosen from the burghership ; but these men were no sooner 
in power, than, a£fecting to observe an exact medium between 
the aristocracy just excluded and the democracy whose invasion 
they feared, Uiey created an order or moote of twelve, out of 
those burgher families who aspired only to 8 respectable medio- 
crity. This order, once in possession of the magistracy, became 
not less exclusive than its predecessors, and consequently not less 
odious. When Charles returned in 1368, for the second time, to 
Sienna, the twelve were deprived of power, and a third order was 
created, named" the reformers," taken from among the classes 
inferior in wealth and education to the monte of nine and of 
twelve. This order did not, at first, usurp all the power of the 
republic,— it demanded only an equal partition with the other 
two ; but soon betrayed irritation, fiecause, being by far the most 
numerous, it had not the most influence. Us pretensions often 
occasioned commotions, and changes in the constitution. When 
the ciompi seized the government at Florence, the refornlers, who 
regarded themselves as holding the same rank in life, made 
alliance with them; but, frequently giving wayto suddenbursts 
of passion, they were accused of failing in good faith as well as 
prudence. They were at length driven out of Sienna, on the 24th 
of March, 1385, after an obstinate battle between them and the 
other orders of citizens. Four thousand were exiled ; and Sienna 
remained, from that time, weakened and shaken in her principles 
ofli^rty. 

The terror in which the house of Visconti had held Flnrence 
and theother Italian republics began somewhat to subside. Bw- 
oabas, grown old, had divided the cities of his dominions amoagst 
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his numerous children. His brother, Galeazzo, had died on the 
4th of August, 1378, and been replaced by his son, Ctan Galeazzo, 
called count de Virtus, Trom a county in Champagne, given him 
by Charles V., whose sisterhe had married. Barnabas would 
willingly have deprived his nephew of his paternal inheritance, 
to divideitamong his children. Gian Galeazzo, who had already 
discovered several plots directed against bim, uttered no com- 
plaint, but shut himself up in his castle of Pavia, where he had 
fixed his residence. He doubled his guard, and took pains to 
display bis belief Ibat he was surrounded by assassins. He 
affected, at the same time, the highest devotion : he was always 
at prayers, a rosary in his baud, and surrounded with monksj 
he talked only of pilgrimages and expiatory ceremonies. His 
uncle regarded him as pusillanimous, and unworthy of reigning. 
In the beginning of May, 1385, Gian Galeazzo sent to Barnabas to 
say, that he had made a vow of pilgrimage to our Lady ^of Varese, 
near the Lago Haggiore, and that be should he glad to see him 
on bis passage. Barnabas agreed to meet him at a short distance 
from Milan, accompanied by his two sons. Gian Galeazzo arrived, 
surrounded, as was his custom, by a numerous guard. He affected 
to be alarmed at every sudden motion made near him. On meet- 
ing his uncle, however, on the 6th of Hay, he hastily dismounted, 
and respectfully embraced him; but, while he held bim in his 
arms, be said, in German, to his guards, "strike!" The Ger- 
mans, seizing Barnabas, disarmed and draped him, with his two 
sons, to some distance f^om his nephew. Gian Galeazzo made 
several vain attempts to pojsoQ his uncle in the prison into which 
he had thrown him ; but Barnabas, suspicious of all the nourish- 
ment offered bim, was on his guard, and did not sink under these 
repeated efforts till the 18th of December of the same year. 

All Lombardy submitted, without difScuIty, to Gian Galeazzo. 
His uncle had never inspired one human being with either este^ 
or affection. The nephew had no better title to these sentiments. 
False and pitiless, be joined to immeasurable ambition a genius 
for enterprise, and to immovable constancy a personal timidity 
which he did not endeavour to conceal. The least unexpected 
motion near him threw him into a paroxysm of nervous terror. 
No prince employed so many soldiers to guard bis palace, or took 
such multiplied precautions of distrust. He seemed to acknow- 
ledge himself the enemy of the whole world. But the vices of 
tyranny had not weakened his ability. He employed his immense 
wealth, without prodigality ; his finances were always flourish- 
ing; his cities weUgarrisoned.and victualled; his army well paid; 
all the captains of adventure scattered throughout Italy received 
pensioos from him, and were ready to return to bis service when- 
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never called upon. He eQCOuraged the warriors of the new Italian 
school; he well knew how to distinguish, reward, and win their 
attachment. Many young Italians, in order to train themselves 
to arms, had, from about the middle of this century, engaged in 
the German, English, and French troops, which inundated Italy ; 
and they soon proved, that Italian valour, directed by the reflection 
and intelligence of a highly civilised nation, who carried their 
arms as well as tactics to perfection, had greatly the advantage 
over the brute courage of barbarians. Alberic, count of Barbiano, ' 
a Bomagnole noble, and an ancestor of the princes Belgicrjoso, of 
Milan, formed a company, under the name of St. George, into 
which he admitted Italians only, and which, in 1378, he placed in 
the service of Urban VI. This company defeated, at Ponte MoUe, 
that of the Bretons, attached to Clement vn.,and regarded as the 
most formidable of the foreign troops. From that time, the com- 
pany of St. George was the true school of military science in Italy. 
Young men of courage, talent, or ambition flocked into it from all 
parts; and all the captains who, twenty years later, attained 
such high renown, gloried in having served in that company. 

Gian Galeazzo was no sooner firmly established on the throne 
of Milan, than he resumed his project of subjugating the rest of 
Italy : the two principalities of the Delia Scala at Verona, and of 
the Carrara at Padua, were the first to tempt his ambition. The 
house ofLa Scala had produced, in the beginning of the century, 
some great captains and able politicians ; but their successors 
had been efTeminate and vicious, — princes who hardly ever 
attained power without getting rid of their brothers by poison or 
the dagger. The house of Carrara, on the contrary, which gloried 
in being attached to the Gueiph party, produced princes who 
might have passed for virtuous, in comparison with the other 
tyrants of Italy. Francesco da Carrara, who then reigned, his 
son and grandson, were men of courage, endued with great 
capacities, and who knew how to gain the affection of their 
subjects. The republic of Venice never pardoned Carrara his 
having made alliance against her with the Genoese and the king 
of Hungary. After the death of the last named, Venice engaged 
Antonio delta Scala to attack Padua, offering him subsidies to aid 
him in the conquest of that state. Garrara did all in his power 
to be reconciled to the prince, his neighbour, whom, in 13S6, he 
repeatedly vanquished; as well as with the republic, — always 
ready to repair the losses sustainedby the lord of Verona. Unable 
to obtain peace, he was at last reduced to accept the proffered 
alliance of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, who took Verona on the 18th 
of October, 1387. Instead of restoring to' Carrara the city of 
Vicenza, 9s he had promised, he immediately offered his assist- 
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unce to the Venetians agsinst Padua: that republic was impru- 
dent enough to accept the offer. Padua, long besieged, was 
given up to Visconti, on the 23d of November, 1388. A few days 
afterwards, Treviso was surrendered to him ; so that the frontiers 
of the lord of Milan's dominions extended even to the edge of the 
Lagune. He had no sooner planted his standard there, than be 
menaced Venice, which had so unwisely facilitated his conquests. 

All the rest of Lombardy was dependent on the lord of Milan. 
The marquis of Montferrat was brought up at the court of Galeazzo, 
who governed his states asguardian of this young prince. Albert, 
marquis d'Este, had, on the 36th of March, 1388, succeeded his 
brother in the sovereignty of Ferrara, to the prejudice of his 
nephew Obizzo, whom he caused to be beheaded with his mother. 
He put to death by various revolting executions almost all his 
relations, at the suggestion of Cian Galeazzo, whose object was, 
by rendering him thus odious to the people, to make the lord of 
Ferrara feel that he had no other support than in him. Accord- 
ing to the same infernal policy, Gian Galeazzo accused the wife 
of the lord of Mantua, daughter of Barnabas, and his own cousin 
and sister-in-law, of a criminal intercourse with her husband's 
secretary. He forged letters by which he made her appear guilty, 
concealed them in her apartment, and afterwards pointed out 
where they were to be found to Francesco da Gonzaga, who, in 
a paroxysm of rage, caused her to be beheaded, and the secretary 
to be tortured, and afterwards put to death in 1390 : it was not 
till after many years that he discovered the truth. Thus all the 
jH^nces of Lombardy were either subdued or in discredit for the 
' crimes which Visconti had made them commit, and by which he 
held them in his dependence; he then began to turn his atten- 
tion towards Tuscany. In the years 1388 and l589, the Floren- 
tines were repeatedly alarmed by his attempts to take possession 
of Sienna, Pisa, Bologna, San Miniato, Cortona, and Perugia : not 
one attempt had yet succeeded ; but Florence saw her. growii^ 
danger, and was well aware that the tyrant had not yet attacked 
her, only because he reserved her for his last conquest. 

The arrival at Florence of Francis II. of Carrara, who came to 
offer his services and his hatred of Gian Galeazzo to the republic, 
determined the Florentines to have recourse to arms. The lord 
of Milan, in receiving the capitulation of Padua, had promised tp 
give in compensation some other sovereignty to the house of 
Carrara; but he had either poisoned Francis I., or suffered himto 
perish in prison. Several attempts had been made to assassinate 
Francis II. in the province of Asli, whither he had been exiled, 
in epiteofmany dangers, heat last escaped,and lied into Tuscany, 
takiDg his wife, thep indisposed, withbim. He left herth^,U)d 
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passed into Germaoy, in tbe hopes of exciting new enemies 
against Gian Galeazzo ; wjiile the Florentines made alliance with 
the Bolc^ese against the lord of Milan, and placed their army under 
the command of John Hawkwood, who ever afterwards remained 
in their service. Carrara, seconded by the duke of Bavaria, the 
son-in-law of Barnahas, whose death the duke was desirous of 
avenging, re-entered Padua on the l4th of June, 1390, by the bed 
of the Brenta, and was received with enthusiasm by the inha- 
bitants, who regarded him more as afellow-citizen than a master. 
Herecoveredpossessionofthe whole inheritance of his ancestors. 

The extensive commerce of the Florentines had accustomed 
them to include all Europe in their negotiations ; and, as they 
lib^ally applied their wealth to the defence of their liberty, they 
easily found allies abroad. After having called the duke of Bavaria 
from Germany, in 1390, they in the year following sent to France 
for the count d'Armagnac with a formidable army ; but the Ger- 
mans as well as the French found, with astonishment, that they 
could no longer cope with the new Italian militia, which had 
substituted military science for the routine of the transalpine 
soldier. Annagnac was vanquished and taken prisoner, on the 
26th of July, 1391, by Giacomo del Verme, and died a few days 
afterwards. John Hawkwood, who, in the bope of joining him, 
had advanced far ioto Lombardy with the Florentine army, had 
great difllculty in leading it back in safety through plains inun- 
dated by the Adige. After this campaign, the republic, feeling 
the want of repose, made peace with Galeazzo, on the 28tli of 
January, 1392, well knowing that it could place no trust in him, 
and that this treaty was no Security against his iatrigues and 
treachery. 

These expectations were not belied, for one plot followed 
another in rapid succession. The Florentines about tliis time 
reckoned on the friendship of the Pisans, who had placed at the 
head of their republic Pietro Gambacorla, a rich merchant, for- 
merly an exile at Florence, and warmly attached to peace and 
liberty : but he was old, and had for his secretary Jacopo Appiano, 
the friend of his childhood, who was nearly of his own age. Yet 
Galeazzo found means to seduce the secretary : he instigated him 
to the assassination of Gambacorta and his children, on the 21st 
of October, 1392. Appiano, seconded by the satellites furnished 
him by the duke of Milan, made himself master of Pisa : but, after 
his death, his son, who could with dilllculty maintain himself 
there, sold the city to Gian Galeazzo, in the month of February, 
1399, reserving only the principality of Piomhino, which he 
transmitted to his descendants. At Perugia, Pandolpho Baglione, 
chief of the noble and Ghibeliue party, had, in 1390, put himself 
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under the protection of GiaD Galeazzo, whoaided him in chang- 
ing the limited authorily conrerred on. him into a tyranny : but 
three years afterwards he was assassinated; and the republic of 
Perugia, distracted by the convulsions of opposing factions, was 
compelled to yield itself up to Gian Galeazzo, on the 31st of 
January, l400. 

The Germans observed with jealousy the continually increasing 
greatness of Visconti, which appeared to them to annihilate the 
rigbts of the empire, and dry up the sources of tribute, on a par- 
tition of which they always reckoned. They pressed Wenceslaus 
to make war on Gian Galeazzo. But that indolent and sensual 
monarch, after some threats, gave it to be understood thatfor money 
he would willinglysanction the usurpations of Gian Galeazzo : and, 
in fact, on the 1st of May, 1395, he granted him, for the sum of 
100,000 florins, a diploma which installed him duke of Milan and 
count of Pavia; comprehending in this invesliture twenty-sis 
cities and their territory, as far as the Lagwie of Venice. These 
werethe same cities which, more thanthree centuries before, had 
signed the glorious league of Lomhardy. The duchy of Milan, 
according to the imperial bull, was to pass solely to the legitimate 
male heir of Gian Galeazzo. This concession of Wenceslaus caused 
great discontent in Germany ; itwasoneof the grievances for which 
the diet of the empire, on the 20th of August, 1400, deposed the 
emperor, and appointed Robert elector palatine in his stead. 
Bobert concluded a treaty of subsidy with the Florentines, or 
rather entered into their pay, to oppose Giau Galeazzo : but when, 
. Slst of October, 1401, he met the Milanese troops,commanded by 
Jacopo del Verme, not far from Brescia, he experienced, to his 
surprise and discomQture, how much the German cavalry were 
inferior to the Italian. He was saved from a complete defeat 
only by Jacopo da Carrara, who led a body of Italian cavalry to 
his aid. Robert found it necessary to retreat, with disgrace, 
into Germany, after having received from the Florentines an 
immense sum of money. 

Gian Galeazzo Visconti continued his course of usurpation. In 
1397, tie attacked, at the same time, Francesco da Gonzaga at 
Mantua, and the Florentines, without any previous declaration 
of war. After having ravaged Tuscany and the Mantuan territory, 
he consented, on the 11th of May, 1398, to sign, under the 
guarantee of Venice, a truce of ten years, during which period he 
was to undertake nothing against Tuscany. That, however, did 
not prevent him, in 1399, from taking under his protection the 
counts of Poppi and Dbertini, in tiie Apennines, or from engaging 
the republic of Sienna to surrender itself to him, on the lltli of 
November iii the same year. 
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The plague broke out anew in Tuscany, and deprived the free 
states of all their remaining vigour. The magistrates, on whoso 
prudence and courage they relied, in a few days sank under the 
contagion, and left free scope to the poorest intriguer. This 
happened at Lucca to the Guelph house of Guinigi, which had 
produced many distinguished citizens, all employed in the first 
magistracies. They perished under thisdisease nearly ahOut the 
same time. A young man of their family, named Paulo Guinigi, 
undistinguished either for talent or character, profited by this 
calamity, on the l4th of October, 1400, to usurp the sovereignty. , 
He immediately abjured the Guelph party, in which he had been 
brought up, and placed himself under the protection of Gian 
Gaieazzo. At Bologna, also, the chief magistrates of the republic 
were, in like manner, swept away by the plague. Giovanni 
Bentivoglio, descended from a natural son of that king Hensius 
so long prisoner at Bologna, took advantage of the state of lan- 
guor into which the republic had fallen, to get himself proclaimed 
sovereign lord, on the 27th of February, I401 . He at first thought 
of putting himself under the protectibn of the duke of Milan ; but 
Gian Galeazzo, coveting the possession of Bologna, instead of 
amicably receiving, attacked him the year following. Bentiwjglio 
was defeated at Gasalecchio, on the 26th of June, 1402. His capital 
was taken the next day by the Milanese general, he himself made 
prisoner, and two days afterwards put to death. Another general 
of Galeazzo, in. May, 1400, took possession of Assisa : the liberty 
of Genoa, Perugia, Sienna, Pisa, Lucca, and Bologna had, one 
after the other, fallen a sacrifice to the usurper. The CancelLeri, 
in the mountains of Pistoia, the Ubaldini, in those of the Mugello, 
had given themselves up to the duke of Milan. The Florentines, 
having no longer communications with the sea, across the terri- 
tories of Sienna, Pisa, Lucca, and Bologna, saw the Sources of 
their wealth and commerce dry up. Never had the repobUc been 
in more imminent danger ; when the plague, which had so 
powerfully augmented its calamities, came to its aid. Gian Ga- 
leazzo Visconti was seized with it at his castle of Marignano, in 
which he had shut himself up, to be, as he hoped, secure from 
all communication with man. He was carried off by the pesti- 
lence, on tlie3d of September, 1402. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Anarctij' ia Hie Duchy ot Milan.— Tlie Venelians make Ihe conquest of Pa*ia 
and Verona,— The norenlines ot Pisa.— Florence, menaced la turn by Ladls- 
laus King of Naples and FJIippo Uaria Viscontl, nulnlaiu s^aloat Ihem Ibe 
balance of Italy. 

The regeneration of liberty in Italy was signalised stJU more, 
if it were possible, by Ihe developement, of the moral than by 
that of the intellectual character of the Italians. The sympathy 
existing among fellow-citizens, from the habit of living for each 
other and by each other, — of connecting every tbing with the 
good ot all,— produced in republics virtues which despotic states 
cannot even imagine, Man must have a country, before ho can 
conceive the duty of sacriflcing himself for it. Ttie arts of intrigue 
and flattery arc recommendationa to a master ; his favour is 
gained by encouraging his vices -. and, in his turn, he recompenses 
those who serve him at the expense of morality, by dividing with 
them his power. But to please the people, to rise by the people, 
virtues must be exhibited to them, not vices : the sympathy of 
all is gained only by that which is most honourable in each. A 
popular assemWy is swayed only by an appeal to its virtues : 
even in its errors, some frankness, probity, and generosity, by 
which men sympathise together, are always to be found ; while, 
if a darle deed be but conceived, it is a secret carefully kept, wito 
conscious shame, from every eye— it would be easier to execute 
than to announce or recommend it to the public. Tyrants act 
on men by terror, corruption, venality, expionnage, envy. Free 
governments can lead the people only by exciting their more 
honourable paasions. Eloquence, to move men in masses, must 
make its appeals to honour, pity, justice, and courage. Accord- 
ingly, how rieh in virtues was Italy in the twelfth century, when 
covered with republics, and when every city simultaneously 
fought for'hberty! These virtues, the most precious of all treasures, 
diminished with the progress of lime, and in exact proportion 
with the diminution of free states. From the moment a man 
entered one of those republics, he might reckon with certainly 
on finding good faith in treaties and negotiations-, zeal for the 
common advantage in all alliances; courage and fortitude in 
adversity ; an unbounded liberality from the rich to the poor; in 
all great calamities an eagerness, in every one who had property, 
to devote it to the salvation of ail ; finally, an enei^y in the people 
to resist, by common exertion, every aot of injustice or violence. 
Even their excesses arose most commonly from some virtuous 
indignation. From the moment, on the contrary, that a man 
entered the states of one of the tyrants of Lombardy or Romagna, 
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[he focEnd & government bostile to public opinion, supporting 
iteelf only by perfidy and crime. Spies watched and denounced 
every mprcs^On of generotis feeling ; they insinuated themsflves 
into families to betray them ; they abused the sacred ties of 
kindred, hQipe, and neighbourhood, to convert them into snare*; 
theyjnade all fed that the wisdom of the subiect consisted in 
distrusting every one, and not meddling in the afl^rs of another. 
Assassmatlon and poison were common means of.govwnmeDt. 
Every Italian tyrant vras stained with the blood of his kindred ; 
paid murderers despatched the objects of his suspicions ; he 
outraged public virtue, and could maintain order only by fear. 
Death itself at length failing to inspire terror, he combined with 
capital punishment protracted tortures, the exhibition of wRich 
only rendered men more hardened and fierce. 

But the field of virtue in Italy contracted from age to age, while 
that of crime enlarged itself. The inhabitants of the kingflom of 
ISaples, from its foundation in the twelfth century,— from the 
subjugation of the three republics of Naples, Gaeta, and AmalS, 
— had been dead. to eveiy feeling of association, sympathy, or 
patriotism ■, they had since that time been governed by a corrupt 
court and nobility, which offered examples only of vices. In 
the thirteenth century, Lombardy also had been detached from 
the domain of liberty. During the convulsions occasioned either 
by the violence of the Guelph and GhibeUne factions, or by the 
contempt of the nobles for all law, every republic, In ilS-tum, 
fell repeatedly under the yoke of some tyrant; and, however 
short his reign, it sufficed to familiarise the min^ with violence 
instead of justice, and. with the successor crime. At. the same 
time, the devotion of factions to their chiefs, the reference of 
patriotism to party, and not to the common weal, perverted 
morality, and confounded the rules of right and wrong. 

In the fourteenth century it was still worse : power in 
Lombardy had passed to those who made of it the uses most 
destructive of public virtue. Men rose to be princes by crime : 
their perOdy towards their neighbours, and their domestic 
treachery, marked the commencement and duration of every 
reign. Tyrants were so numerous, so constantly under the 
observation of every citizen,, that their example was always 
operating to corrupt the people. No father of a family could 
hide froni his children the fact, that the prince they must obey 
had attained power only by betraying his friends or his fellow- 
citizens, by poisoning or poniarding his uncle or his brother. 
The states, of the church exhibited not fewer examples of the 
success of criraff ' svery city of'Komagna, of the March, of the 
patrimony of St. Peter, had its tyrant ; and every tyrant reigned 
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only to tread under foot every moral duty. Nay, more : Barnabas 
and" Cian Galeazzo Visconti had, in some sort, kept a school of 
treachery for Tuscany and the states of the church. They had 
always encouraged every usurpation, and promised beforehand 

, their alliance to whoever could smother the voice of a free people, 
and seduoQ Ihem from the sway of morality to that of crime. 

lliese causes of immorality, all which in Italy conspired against 
public virtue, operated in the beginning of the 16th century with 
redoubled force. When Gian Galeazzo unexpectedly died of 
the plague, in the height of his successful career, he divided his 
es^fttes between his two sons,— Gian Maria, then thirteen years of 
age,whoin he declared duke of Milan ; and Fihppo Maria, twelve 
y&trs old, whom he left count of Pavia. But, as these princes 
Were too young to reign,' he recommended them to the condotUeri 
in hfa service, whom he introduced into the council as part of 
the regency : these were the captains of that new militia which 
bad so well served him in the accomplishment of his projects, and 
in whom he placed the greatest confidence. The school of 
Alberic Barbiano, which had formed such brave soldiers and able 
generals, could not, in like manner, [Hxiduce good citizens and 
irirtuous men; and Gian Galeazzo, for the protectioa of bis 
childr^, needed counsellors guided by principles that would 
have stood in his way as long as these men were his servants. 
JacopQ .del Verme, Pandolpho Malatesta, facino Cane, Ottoboa 
Terzo, and the other captains in whom he trusted, were soldiers 
of fortune, who made of their valour a trade of carnage and 
plunder; who, indiSbrent to what was just or unjust, were ready 
to fight for whoever would pay them, and to betray those for any 
other who would pay them more. They did not long remain 
faithful guardians to the trust which their master had reposed in 
them. They shared it with Catherine, widow of Gian Galeazzo, 
and with Francesco Barhavara, supposed to be her lover, and 
known to have commenced his career as valet-de-chamhre to the 
duke. Warriors disdained to obey a woman and her valet ; the 
chiefs, too, of the ancient parties in the cities which Visconti had 

. subdued, rose with their partisans to recover the sovereignty of 
their fathers. The condotlieri resisted them, but resisted them 
for themselves: Facino Cane made himself tyrant at Alexandria ; 
Ottobon Terzo at Parma ; Pandolpho Malatesta at Brescia. Amidst 
this anarchy, the ducheSs Catherine beheved herself energetic in 
proportion as she was violent and cruel. She caused several 
Milanese nobles to he beheaded without trial ; she gave up niany 
cities to be sacked by the soldiers ; and thus only redoubled the 
hatred which she excited ; she was thrown into prison, where 
she died by poison on the 16th of October, 1404, and Francesco 
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Barbarara was obliged to Qy. The rest of the duchy of Milan 
was divided into as many principalities as there were cities. . In 
some, it was the ancient chiefs of the Guelph or Ghibeline party 
who recovered power ; in others the captain of adventure who 
happened to be in garrison there .- in several it was some daring 
villain, such as Giovanni da Vignate at Lodi, or Gabrino FondofcD 
at Cremona, who, profiting by the friendship and confidence of 
some other usurper, assassinated him, and took his place. Never, 
even in that country so fertile in tyrants, was power stained with 
so many crimes. 

Gian Uaria Visconti, who had seen almost all the cities subdued 
by his father detached from his dominion, still continued to bear 
the title of duke of Milan; while his power, even in that city, 
passed from one ambitious chief to another, and was at last 
assumed by Facino Cane, one of the best generals of his father. 
All that Gian Maria Visconti preserved of sovereign power was an 
unbounded indu^ence in every vice. His libertinism wonld 
hardly have been remarked ; he was chiefly signalised by the 
ft'igfatfu] pleasure which he sought in the practice of cruelty. He 
was passionately devoted to the chace-, but such sports soon failed 
to quench his Uiirst for cruelty. The tortures inflicted on mute 
animals, not finding expression by speech, did not come up to 
his ferocious ideas of enjoyment. He therefore resolved to sub- 
sUtute men for brute animals, and caused all the criminals con- 
demned by the tribunals to be given up to him as ntqects of this 
inhuman sport. He had his hounds fed with human flesh, in 
order to render them more ferocious in tearing the victims ; and, 
when ordinary convicts were scarce, he denounced to tlie tri- 
bunals ev^n the crimes in which he had participated, to obtain 
the condemnation of his accomplices : after which he delivered 
them to his huntsman, Squarcia Giramo, charged with providing 
for the ducal chace. He was at last, on the 16th of I^y, 1412, 
assassinated by some Milanese nobles. 

The virtue and elevation of soul which had done such honour 
to the Italian nation became obscured even in the republics of 
Genoa, Lucca, Pisa, Sienna, Perugia, and Bologna. These 
republics, in the course of the fourteenth century, had aQ more 
than once fallen under the power of some, tyrant : accordingly, 
the examples of cruelty, perfidy, and the success of those 
usurpers to whom they had beCn forced to submit, had had a 
corrupting influence on their citizens. Neither had Venice pre- 
served the true ICaiian virtue : its citizens often gave proofs of an 
unbounded devotion to their country, of an unreserved submis- 
sion to its most severe ordinances; but it was a narrow-minded 
and jealous aristocracy, which, according to the spirit of that 
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goYernment, substittjted national selfishness for patriotism. The 
Venetians took not into the least consideration any other people: 
they fancied they gave proofs of lieroism, when the advantage of 
their republic was in question, in suppressing every human sen- 
timent, in silencing every moral duty, Venice was governed by 
secret councils, where the voice of the people was never heard: 
its foreign policy was administered by the Council of Tcd. which, 
in it^ myjiterious meetings, took interest only for a guide. The 
decemvirs dared unblushingly propose to their colleagues deli- 
berating under the sanction of an oath, and animated with the 
same spirit as themselves, the sacrifice of what was honest and 
jijsl to what was useful. Italian virtue had taken refuge at Flo- 
rence: it was there only that the people deliberated; that they 
associated together either for peace or war, or negotiation, as 
weU. as for the common administration of the government. 
Nothing was proposed to the pubUc, nothing -could obtain the 
assent of all, except what all felt to be just, honourable, and 
generous. The republic of Florence was always ready to risk 
its repose and wealth for the equilibrium and independence of 
Italy, for the commonliberty, and for the progress of intelligence 
and fcivilisation. During two centuries, it was always seen eagw 
to put itself forward as the champion of all that was good and 
nobte. Italy might justly glory in the fact, that wherever she 
was frse| she was always found constant in the road to virtue : 
she is.not answerable for the crimee with which she was sullied 
by her tyrants. Several thousand citizens bad always contri- 
hut^, bytheir vote, to all that Florence did that was grand and 
noble ; while about fifty princes, distributed in as many palaces, 
with.the few wretches which it belongs to tyrannical govern- 
ments always to bring forward, sulDced to commit, in spite of a 
whole population, all the crimes which atTrighted Italy. 

At themoment m which the death of Gian Galeazzo annihilated, 
at least for a time, the threatening power of the dukes of Milan, 
the two i^ublics in Italy which alone had survived his intrigues, 
andwhiah he had in vain menaced, profited by the anarchy into 
which Liombardy had fallen, to recover their power, and 
aggrandise- themselves by conquest. Venice', which bad shut 
Uself up in its Lagtme, issued forth .to extend its frontiers to the 
Lake of Garda; and Florence, to which.Gian Galeazzo had inter- 
dicted all approach to the sea^ conquered Pisa, whose ports wero 
necessary to its commerce, apd almost to its esiatence. 

Francesco da Carrara, re-established in the sovpl'eignty of 
Padua in the year 1390, had from that period' remained faiUifuI 
to the Gudpli party and to Florence : he hoped to proBt' by the 
couhision in wbich the death of Gian Galeazzo bad left aO Lom- 
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bardy ; and he invited Guiielmo delta Scala to join him, and 
recover together the soverei^ties or Verona and Vicenza. 
Guiielmo was the son or that Antonio della Scala who, by his 
alliance with the Venetians fifteen years before, had caused the 
ruin of Carrara and his own ; but a community of misfortune 
had reconciled them. On the 7th of April, 1404, they, in con- 
junction, took Verona. On the 2l5t of the same month Uella 
Scala died, and the report was spread that Carrara had poisoned 
him. Be that as it may, Carrara, on the 17th of ftfay following, 
arrested the two sons of Delia Scala, and took possession of the 
city and fortress of Verona. Vicenza, in the mean time, yielded 
to the Venetians. The latter had hitherto sought their grandeur 
only in commerce, in their navy, and in their possessions beyond 
sea ; but the confusion into which Lombardy was thrown gave 
birth in them to a new ambition : they resolved on extending 
their dominion in a country which seemed to offer itself for their 
conquest. 

They entered into treaty with the duchess CatbeWnfrVisconti, 
whu renounced all right which her son might have on Verona 
and Padua ; and they set on foot an army of 9tKM) cavalry. Their 
immense wealth permitted them to choose the most distinguished 
captains and the best soldiers in Italy. The republic, in taking 
them into pay, made it one rule, never to confide the command 
ot its annies to one of its own citizens, that they might hav.e 
nothing to fear from his power or glory ; and another, not to 
allow the soldiers to enter the city of Venice, the defence of 
which needed no more than its zir^ne, galleys, and sailors. 
Two senators, distinguished by the title of jH-ocur^tors 9f St. 
Mark, were charged to attend in the camp, and watch over the 
foreign general whom the signoria had chosen. 

War between Venice and the lord of Padua was declared on 
the aSd of June, 1404. Francesco da Carrara carried it on with 
the utmost valour ; but opposed, without allies, to forces infinitely 
superior to his own, he saw successively forced the passage of 
several canals which intersected his territory, and behind which 
he had raised fortifications. The whole of the Paduan territory 
was ravaged by the Venetian army, and almost all its fortresses 
taken before the end of the campaign of 1404. A division of the 
army arrived to besiege Carrara in his capital, on the 12th of 
June, 1405, at the same time tbatanotlier division besieged his > 
second son, Jacopo. da Carrara, in Verona, and forced him to 
capitulate, on the 23d of June. Th6 whole rural population had 
taken refuge in Padua, arid the priyationa and sufferings 
experienced in consequence occasioned a contagious malady, 
•which carried off ^0,000 persons; Carrara and his son continued 
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to fight at the head of the surviyors with determined bravery, 
till the Venetians made themselves masters of the first entrench- 
ment. On the I9th of November, 1405, a capitulation became 
necessary. Carrara always flattered himself that the Venetians 
would grant him some remuneration for the principality which 
they wrested from him. He repaired to Venice, with his eldest 
son, on the faith of the general with whom he had capitulated. 
On their arrival, they were thrown into prison, where they 
found Jacopo da Carrara, who had been taken prisoner at Verona. 
The Couiual of Ten,-putting in practice the advice given later by 
Machiavelli, of annihilating the whole race of dethroned tyrants, 
in order to destroy with them the zeal, hopes, and plots of their 
partisans, caused Francesco da Carrara and his two sons to be 
strangled in prison, on the 16th of January, 1406. They, at the 
same time, set a price on the head of the youngest princes, who 
had escaped from them, and on those of all the survivors of the 
house of Delia Scala: not one fell under the dagger of the assas- 
sin, notwithitanding the great recompense shamelessly promised 
by the Venetians ; but, on the other hand, not one ever recovered 
the states of his fathers. 

The Florentines regarded Francesco da Carrara as one of the 
firmest champions of the Guelph paiiy in Lombardy : they valued 
his alliance; hut they did not think themselves obliged to plunge 
ipto war for him, whom they accused of having provoked it by 
his unjust aggression on Verona. All their elTorts, also, were 
then directed against Pisa : they regarded the conquest of that 
city as a necessary condition of their existence, ever since the 
blockade which Cian Galeazzo had made them experience, by 
subjugating all the states that opened to them any communication 
with the sea. Gian Galeazzo had left the lordship of Pisa to his 
natural son, Gabriel Maria, who had, with his mother,- taken 
possession of that city. That of Sienna had recovered its freedom 
in the month of March, 1404, and had renewed its alliance vrith 
Florence. Perugia and Bologna had also, in the precedii^ month 
of September, thrown off the yoke of the Viscontis, and volun- 
tarily submitted to the church, which had left them their repu- 
bUcan form of government The Cancellieri, the counts Guidi 
and Ubertini, and the other feudal nobles of the Apennines, who 
had placed themselves under the protection of Gian Galeazzo, had 
been puni^ed for it by the Florentine repubUc, which had again 
subdued them to its power. Lucca remained subject to Paulo 
Guinigi, who governed that ancient republic with moderatipn, 
and desired only to be^forgotten by his neighbours. Pisa alone, 
in Tuscany, remained the enemy of Florence. As Gabriel was 
sensible that his brothers, the Viscontis, wt^re then in no state 
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to defend him, he purchased the protection o( the marshal Bou- 
cicault, the representative of the king of France at Genoa. Bou- 
cicanu exercised only the limited authority assigned by the con- 
stitution to the doge. The Genoese were far more zealous than 
the marshal in the support of the independence of Pisa. They 
feared the competition of the Florentines in their maritime com- 
merce, if once they were masters of Pisa, Leghorn, and Porto 
Pisano. Boucicault, on the contrary, after having taken Gabriel 
Haria under his protection, soon thought of making them an 
article of trade. He offered to sell Pisa to the Florentines, in the 
month of June, 1405, for the sum of 400,000 florins ; which he 
agreed to divide with Gabriel Maria. The Pisans, informed of this 
negotiation, rose on the 21st of July, disarmed the garrison of 
their tyrants, made themselves mastei-s of the gates of the city, 
but failed in their attack on the citadel. Boucicault, informed of 
these matters, moderated his demand, and asked the Florentines 
no more than 206,000 florins for the Pisan citadel, and the castles 
which he still held in the territory of Pisa. The Florentines paid 
him that sum : he was engaged to divide it with Gabriel Maria ; 
but, to rid himself of this claim, he accused Gabriel of a plot 
against the king of France, and caused him to be beheaded. 

The Florentines hoped to induce the Pisans to submit to them 
by negotiations, and they offered the most advantageous condi- 
tions ; but the Pisans, who proudly regarded themselves as the 
most ancient and illustriousof the Tuscan republics, and as having 
preserved, more than any other, their warlike courage, vigorously 
besieged their citadel, and retook it on the 6th of September. 
They afterwards dejnanded peace of the Florentines, offering to 
reimburse them the money they had paid : to facilitate the nego- 
tiation, they recalled from exile Giovanni Gambacorta, whose 
family had been always favoured by Florence, and named him 
captain of the people. But their offers were all rejected, and the 
Pisans, forced to have recourse to arms, not only fought valiantly 
themselves, but eageriy sacrificed their whole fortune to purchase 
the services of the condottieri, whom they called to their aid from 
all parts of Italy. The war continued for more than a year : the 
Pisans successively lost all their fortresses and territory : their 
city was blockaded during the campaign of 1406 ; and they cou- 
rageously supported privations, maladies, and, tinally, famine. 
But the chief whom they had elected did not show a like heroism : 
Giovanni Gambacorta secretly treated with the Florentines, and 
obtained the gift of 50,000 florins, and the county of Bagno, to 
open to them the gates of Pisa, which was done in the night of 
the 8th and 9th of November, 1406. The Florentines did all in 
their power to reconcile the Pisans to the yoke which they forced 
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on than : thp ir army was preceded into the famished towns by 
waggon-loads of bread, which the soldiers distributed themselves 
to all that demanded it. Gino Capponi, the commissioner of Flo- 
rence, promised, not only the strictest attention to justice, but 
privileges, and even friendship, to the conquered people. These 
advances were all in vain ; the Pisans were too haughty to submit 
to rivals whom they had so long combated. The most ancient 
and opulent families removed to Lucca, Sardinia, and Sicily. The 
young men almost all engaged in the companies of adventure, to 
Qnd in the camp an independence which they could no longer 
hope for in their own country ; and Pisa, in losing its liberty, 
lost its commerce, population, and every remnant of prosperity. 
The Florentines endeavoured to relieve Pisa from its state of 
poverty, by filling it with foreigners : they offered it to the church 
for the meeting of the council which was to terminate the great 
western schism. This schism had lasted since the year 1378. 
Pietro di Luna, an Aragonese, one of the cardinaLt who had given 
rise to it, had succeeded Clement VII., who died at Avignon id 
139^. The succession of popes in the oilier f.lvision of the church 
had been more rapid. Boniface IX. , who had succeeded the tur- 
bulent Urban V!., in 1389, was a better warrior than churchman ; 
he reconquered successively all the states which his predecessor 
had lost : he entered Rome, and consoHdated his power by execu- 
tioD«. Innocent VII., who succeededhim, in 1404, was ageatle 
and moderate man ; but as he abandoned the exercise of power 
to his brother, who governed only by terror, the number of 
executions drove the Romans to revolt. The pope was anew 
driven from his capital ; but, returning in 1406, he died a few 
months afterwards, and Gregory XII., a Venetian, was named his 



In both divisions of the church, the prolongation of the schism 
was considered dishonourable and calamitous to Christendom : in 
both the sovereigns were zealous to suppress it; but on both 
sides the popes opposed an obstinate resistance. They had beeo 
each elected by the two colleges of cardinals, under the express 
condition that each would be ready to cede his rights, and abdicate 
at the same time with bis competitor. They either refused, or by 
a thousand artiQces delayed, to do so. Benedict XIII. was 
besi^ed iii his palace at Avignon by the troops of the king of 
France, in order to constrain him to yield : but, after he had 
declar»l himself ready to abdicate, his adversary, Gregory XIL, 
refused. Benedict, however, advanced as far as La Spezzia, aod 
Cregoty as far as Lucca, to meet in conference with their two 
colleges ; but both persisted in not taking the last step. Towards 
the end of 1408, their cardinals, tosing all patience, Iplt tbem, 
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and assembled at Leghorn, whence they issued a summons to 
convoke the oecumenical council at Pisa, in the month of March 
following. This council, in which were assembled almost ail the 
prelates of Christendom, after long discussion, condemned and 
deposed the two popes, on the 5th of June, 1409, and, on the 7th 
of July, the assembled cardinals of the two "obediences" named 
in their place a third, Alexander V. The deposed popes would 
not submit to the sentence of the council : both preserved a 
small ilock of the faithful,~the one in Aragon, the other at (timini 
and Naples. Gregory had retired to the first-mentioned town ; so 
that, instead of two, there were three popesin the western church. 
To terminate the schism, it became necessary to assemble asecond 
general council, which, sitting at Constance, on the 1st of 
November, 1414, forced two of the popes to abdicate, and 
deposed the third. . The church, at the same time, implored a 
reform, to accomplish which, a third council was assembled at 
Basle, on the 23d July, 1431, and this laid the foundation of a 
new schism. 

While two or three pretenders to the pontifical chair were thus 
obliged to defend themselves against each other, as well as 
against their own cardinals and against all Christendom, the king 
of Naples profited by the confusion to take possession of nearly 
all the states of the church. That king was Ladislaus, son of 
Charles III. da Durazzo, whom he had succeeded in 1386, being 
at that time only ten years old. Louis II. of Anjou, a minor, 
tike Ladislaus, disputed the throne with him. The queen, Joan, 
when pressed by the Hungarians, had adopted Louis I., duke of 
Ai^ou, the brother of Charles V. ; who had entered the kingdom 
of Naples in 1382, and died there in 1384, He left one son, 
Louis II., then under age, to whom his mother and her partisans 
gave the title of king of Sicily. The war between these two 
children, directed by their mothers, ruined the kingdom of 
Naples during the latter part of the fourteenth century, and 
destroyed its influence over the rest of Italy. It was not till 1399 
that Ladislaus succeeded in driving out the princes of Anjou, and 
subduing the kingdom. He had grown up amidst Civil war, 
receiving the hardening education of privation and danger, 
alternately seconded cr obstructed by intrigue and treachery. 
He was brave, and had studied the art! of war, but was still more 
expert in dissimulation and perjidy. His ambition was unbounded, 
and hjs passions unrestrained by any one moral priqciplok After . 
short atteftipts to preserve Provence, and to acquire the crOwn , 
of fluBgary, to which his birth gave him a title, hejhdged'it 
more, advantageous to direct all his efforts against thA 'states 
whi^ ho6sded his domiiiimis. in Italy. ,^ lii.ApriI, 1^03; Jie took 
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posaossion of Rome ; and soon afterwards of Perugin. He con- 
quered almost all the cities of the March, and of the duchy of 
Spoleto ; from thence he entered Tuscany, ravaged the territories 
of Arezzo and of Sienna, and took possession of Cortona. 

The Florentines, when they saw themselves thus attacked, 
without any subject of quarr^, by this ambitious and faithless 
prince, resolved on opposing to him Ix)uis II. of Anjou. They 
recalled Louis from France, in 1409, and offered a subsidy to 
aid him in recovering the crown of Naples. At the same time, 
they formed la closer connection with one of the two generals 
who then attracted the attention of all Italy. Among the 
numerous captains who had been formed in the school of Alberic 
da Barbiano, there were two regarded as infinitely superior to 
all others, fh)m the progress which they had made in the art of 
war. Braccio da Montone, a noble of Perugia, had studied how 
to render his army manageable, by augmenting the number of 
officers, and by accustoming it to light in detached bodies, 
which dispersed and rallied at will. The iother was Sforza 
Attendolo, a peasant of Cotignola, in Romagna, who at first 
distingu^hed for prodigious strength of body and undaunted 
bravery, Ibon became equally distinguished in military tactics ; 
but, instead of adopting the new method of Braccio, he applied 
himself to bringing the ancient system to perfection. He con- 
tinued to move his army in large masses, which no one con- 
ducted with such unison and steadiness. Braccio distinguished 
himself by impetuous valour, by prompt and decisive action, 
and sometimes by trusting to chance ; Sforza, by prudent, steady, 
and cool conduct. All the soldiers of fortune in Italy soon 
attached themselves to one or other of these two captains, who, 
nearly of the same age, and having made their first campaigns 
together, now found themselves opposed to each other in a 
rivalry of interest and glory. The name of the Bracceschi school 
was given to the band of soldiers of the one, and Sforzeschi to 
the other ; and, when a state called one of these into its service, 
it was nearly sure of having the other opposed to it. ' 

The Florentines formed a close connection with Braccio : they 
placed him at the head of their army, and they settled on him a 
considerable pension, which was to continue even when out of 
their service, provided he always returned to it when called 
upon. Louis of Anjou rendered them but little service : he was 
engaged in a war on their account in the states of Rome, when 
^ he received news that the Genoese had, on the 6th of September, 
' 1409, risen against the French, and driven them out of Genoa. 
Apprebendmg that his communication with France might be 
interriipted, be hastily returned to Provence. Aftw hiideparture, 
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Braccio carried on the war succesrfuUy against the Neapolitans; 
With the Florentine army he made himseir master of Rome, on 
the 2d of January, HlO. Florence, howeyer, had no sooner 
gained a signal advantage over Ladislaus, than it offtered him 
peace, which he eagerly accepted : he hound himself by treaties 
in terms Uie most precise, and conGrmed them by oaths the most 
solemn, which were no sooner taken than unblushingly .violated 
by him. The war was interrupted only for the time necessary 
for the repose of the troops ; each year forced them to a new 
campaign. Louis of Anjou was twice called into Italy by the 
Florentines : he gained over Ladislaus, at Roccasecca, on the 19th 
of May, 1411, a great victory, of which he knew not how> to take 
advantage. He again retired, and left Ladislaus to finish the 
conquest of the ecclesiastical states ; while John XXIII. , successor 
of Alexander v., only struggled to j)revent the convocation of 
the council of Constance, which deposed him. Ladislaus, who 
owed his success chiefly to the talents and bravery of Sforza, 
then in his pay, made every year some fresh cenquest in Tuscany, 
The Florentine republic, attacked by him on all sides,- and, 
exhausted by continual exertion, found no longer any resource 
by which to resist bim, and began to lose all hope ; when the 
king of Naples was seized in his camp with a violent and painful 
malady, attributed to his debaucheries. He was conveyed in a 
litter to Naples, and died on arriving there, on the 6th of August, 
1414. His sister, Joan IL, widow of the son of the duke of 
Austria, succeeded him. She was forty years of age, and, like 
her brother, abandoned to the most unrestrained libertinism. 
She left the government of her kingdom to her lovers, who 
disputed power by arms : they called into her service, or into 
that of her second husband, or of the rival prmces whom she in 
turn adopted, the two armies of Sforza and Braccio. The conse- 
quence was the ruin of the kingdom of Naples, which censed to 
menace the rest of Italy. 

The moment Ladislaus disappeared, a new enemy arose to ■ 
disturb the Florentines— Filippo Maria Visconti, the brother of 
Gian Maria, and third duke of Milan, He wa§ received in that 
capital on the 16th of June, 1412, four days after the murder of 
his brother. Filippo immediately married the-*vidow of Facino 
Caae, the powerful condoltiere, who had retained. Gian Alaria is 
■ his dependence, «Bd who died the seme daythat Gian.Maria was 
assassinate. By this suddfeo kiarriage be'/secuwd the army of 
FacinfS Cane', whieli yvis,- iu fact,-naister of ,tjie greater. part of 
ttieMil&Dese:withit^fliii'hejmdertobk,wHiiout[ielay, tofeco*er . 
.the rest of Hs states- from the .hands 9t- those tyrant? who had 
divided aoibngsj ";t^e'm. the* doinlmon^ ofhis father. Filipfw 
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Marifl, lik« him, united immeasurable ambition with extreme 
timidity. During the first year or his reign, which was to decide 
his existence as prince or subject, he fought with determined 
courage ;'but from that time, though he continually made war, 
be never showed himself to his armies. Even in his palace and 
garden, he shrank from the eye of man : he never consented to 
an interview with the emperor Sigismond, who had gone to 
Milan to exert himself for the extinction of the schism. It is 
asserted that Filippo Maria was so sensible of his extreme ugHness, 
that he could not support the humiliation of being looked at. 
He had the art of discovering great talents, and of attaching the 
best captains of Italy, in as great a degree as his father, but 
placed less confidence in those worthy of obtaining it, and 
possessed less elevation and constancy in his projects. Always 
as timid as he was ambitious, be became discouraged on the 
smallest reverse of fortune in the attacks which he continually 
made on his neighbours : versatile in politics, he no sooner made 
peace than he renewed war, or contracted an alliance than he 
broke it. He seemed no less alarmed at the success of his 
own generiris, than at that of bis enemies. He was always tho 
first to stop their progress, and to prevent them from profiting 
by their success; so that his tortuous conduct daily produced 
some unexpected thwarting result. Without pity for his sub- 
jects, he exposed them both to the vexatic«s of his own soldiers 
and those of the enemy. He would have ruined Lombardy, if 
the fertility of that rich province had not exceeded his power of 
mischief. 

In the battle of MoneS, by which he acquired his brother's inhe- 
ritance, and the only battle in which he was ever present, he 
remarked the brilliant courage of Francesco Carmagnola, a Pied- 
montese soldierof fortune, and immediately gave him a command. 
Carmagnola soon justified the duke's choice by the most distin- 
guished talents for war, the most brilliant victorias, and the most 
noble character. Francesco Carmagnola was, after a few years, 
placed at the head of the duke's armies ; and, from the year 1412 
to that of 1422, succDKively attacked all the tyrauts who had 
divided the heritage of Gian Galeazzo, and brought those small 
states again under the dominion of the duke of Milan. Even the 
repuWic of penoa submitted tq him, in 1421, gn the same coijdi- 
tions a» those on which it had before submitted to the king of - 
France, — resemng all its liberties, and granting tbe duke's lieu- 
tenant, who was Carmagnola Iiimsalf, only those pnerogatives 
which the constitution jieWed-to thc-d*)ge: . , ' ■ • 

As aoon as Kilippo"Maria had aocomplished the con([uestof Lom- 
)}nrdy , he' resumed the ptoj«cts of his father' ^aipst Roumgna and 
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Tuscany. He confirmed the treaties of alHance which Gian 
Galeazzo had contracted with all the Ghibeline tyrants of the first- 
named province; renewed his intrigues against the republic of 
Florence, and combined them with those which he at the same 
time carried on in the kingdom of Naples. Joan, who had sent 
back to France her second huabaad, Jaques, count de la Marche, 
and who had no children, was persuaded, in 1420, by one of her 
lovers, to adopt Alphonso the Magnanimous, king of Aragon and 
Sicily, to whom she entrusted some of the fortresses of Naples. 
She revoked this adoption in 1423, and substituled in his place 
Louis III. of Anjou, son of Louis II. The former put himself at 
the head of the ancient party of Durazzo ; the latter, of that of 
Anjou. The consequence was a civil war, in which the two great 
captains, Sforza and Braccio, were opposed to each other, and 
acquired new titles to glory. The duke of Milan made alliance 
with Joan 11. and Loub III. of Anjou : Sforza, named great consta- 
ble of the kingdom, was their general. The Florentines remained 
constant to Braccio, whom Alphonso had made governor of the 
Abmzzi, and who had seized, at the same time, the signoria of 
Perugia, his native city. Ho found a warlike disposition in the 
Perugians, associated them in his glory, and made them sharers 
in the wealth which his arms had procured him. He subdued 
several of the small neighbouring states, and seemed to be form- 
ing a military principality, which Florence accepted as an ally, to 
defend, in concert, the independence of Tuscany. Rut Sforza 
and Braccio both perished, as Italy awaited with anxiety the result 
of the stni^le about to be commenced. Sforza was drowned at 
the passage of the Pescara, on the 4th of January, 1424; Braccio 
was mortally wounded at the battle of Aquila, on the 2d of June 
of the same year. Francesco, son of the former, succeeded to his 
father's name and the command of his army, both 6{ which he 
was destined to render still more illustrious. The son of Bracoio, 
on the contrary, lost the sovereignty of Perugia, which resumed 
its freedom on the 29th of July of the same year ; and the rem- 
nant of the army formed by this great captain elected for its chief 
his most able lieutenant, Nicoio Piccinino. 

This was the moment which Filippo aiaria chose to push on ills 
army to Romagna, and vigorously attack the Florentines, after 
he bad acknowledged their right to defend that province. The 
Florentines, having no tried general at the head of ttiei'r troops, 
experienced, from the 6th ofSept^ber, 1423, to the t7th of 
October, 1425, not less than six successive dcfejits, eitiierin Ligii- 
ria'or Romagna. Updismayed by defeat, they reassembled their 
army forlhe scventh'time : the patrioHsm of their rich raei-ohants 
made u|> for the penury of their exhausted treasury. They, at 
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thesame time, sent their most distinguished statesmen as ambas- 
sadors to Venice, to represent to ttiat republic, tliat if it did not 
join them while they sliil stood, the liberty of Italy was lost for 
ever. Lorenzo Ridolfi, one of the ten commissioners of war, 
bad been sent on this mission to the signoria of Venice : finding 
great diOicuIty in persuadin^it to take part in the war, he 
exclaimed, " I acknowledge we have been vfroag in not opposing 
Filippo Maria in time*; for, by our slowness, we have made him 
duke of Milan and master of Genoa-, but you, by sacri&cing us, 
render him king of Italy. We, in our turn, if we must submit to 
him, willmake him emperor." An illustrious fugitive, Francesco 
Carmagnola, who arrived about this time at Venice, accomplished 
what Florence had nearly failed in, by discovering to the Vene- 
tians the project of the duke of Milan to subjugate them. Fran- 
cesco Carmagnola had, by the victories he had gained, the glory 
he had acquired, and the inlluence he obtained over the soldiers, 
excited the jealousy, instead of the gratitude, of Filippo Maria, 
who disgraced him, and deprived him of his employment, without 
assigning any reason. Carmagnola returned to court, but could 
not even obtain an interview with his master. He retired to his 
native country. Piedmont : his wife and children were arrested, 
and his goods confiscated. He arrived at last, by Germany, at 
Venice -, soon afterwards some emissaries of the duke of Milan 
were arrested for an attempt to poison him. The doge, Francesco 
Foscari, wishing to give lustre to his reign by conquest, persuaded 
the senate of Venice to oppose the increasing ambition of the duke 
of Milan. A league, formed between Florence and Vffliice, was 
successively joined by the marquis of Ferrara, the lord of Mantua, 
the Siennese, the duke Amedeus Vlli. of Savoy, and the king 
Alphonso of NapleSj who jointly declared war against Filippo 
Maria Visconti, on the 27lh of January, 1426. Carmagnola was 
charged to raise an army of 16,000 cuirassiers and 8,000 infanb'y 
in the states of Mantua. 
The good fortune of Carmagnola in war still attended him in 
fie was as successful against the Duke of 
rhim: be took from him the city and 
a. The duke ceded this conquest to the 
he SOth of December -, but he employed 
ig his forties, and in the beginning of 
■- He- equipped a considerable fleet on 
poasessi(^ Qf the states of Mantu* and 
.two republics. This fleet was attacked 
after an obstinate batil^i burnt, near 
Hay, 1427. The dukeof Milan hadgiven 
,' U) iSJcolo Plccinino, the pupil of Bracciu, 
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irtio had brought with him the flower of the Bracceschi army. 
Nicolo attacked Carmagnola on the ISth of July, at Casalsecco ; 
but the heat was so intense, and the dust rose in such clouds 
from under the horses' feet, that the two armies, enveloped in 
nearly the darkness of night, could no longer distinguish each 
other, or discern the signals : they separated without claiming 
adyantage on eittiea* side. A tliird battle took place, on the 11th 
of Octobw, 1427, in a marsh nearUacalo: Carmagnola here com- 
plet^y defeated theMilanesearmy, commanded by Carlo Mala- 
testa, in which were united Francesco Sforza, Nicolo Picclnino, 
and all the most illustrious captains of Italy. By an imprudent 
generosity, Carmagnola released these important prisoners, and 
thus provoked the resentment of the procurators of St. Mark, who 
accompanied him. A new peace, signed on the 18th of April, 
1428, again suspended hostilities without reconciling parties, or 
ins[»ring either of the belligerents witii any confidence. The 
Flor^itines took advantage of this interval of repose to attack 
Paulo Guinigi, lord of Lucca, whose alliance with the duke of 
Milan had irritated them, although he had afterwards been aban- 
doned by Filippo Maria. The Lucchese, proGting by this last 
circumstance, revolted against their lord in the month of Septem- 
bw, deposed him, and sent him prisoner to Milan. The Floren- 
tines were afterwards driven out ■of the states of Lucca by Nicolo 
Piccinino, who defeated them ou the borders of the Serchio, on 
the 2d of December, 1430, and the general war recommenced. 

In this last campaign, fortune abandoned Carmagnola. On the 
17th of May, 1431 , he suffered himself to be surprised at Soncino, 
which he had reached with his advanced guard, by Francesco 
Sforza, who took prisoners 1600 of his cavalry: he, however, 
escaped, and rejoined his still brilliant army. On the 23d of May 
he approached the Po, to second the Venetian fleet in an attack 
on (>emona ; but the fleet, pushed by that of the Milanese on the 
opposite shore, was destroyed-in his presence, without the possi- 
bility of his rendering it any aid. However great, his desire to 
repair these checks, he could not meet the enemy again during 
the remainder of the summer. A deadly distemper T3roke out 
among the horses throughout Italy ; his troops were dismounted, 
and, as the fate of battle depended almost entirely on the cavalry, 
this calamity reduced him to complete inaction. 

The senate of Venice, which made it a rule never to defend the 
republic but by foreign arms, — never to enlist its citizens under 
its banners either as generals or soldiers, — further observed that 
of governing with extreme rigour those foreign adventurers of 
whom its armies were composed, and of never believing in the 
virtue of men who trqfllcked in their own blood, The Venetjaus 

11 
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distrusted than : they supposed them eYerdiq>osed to treadiery ^ 
and if they were onfortuBate, though only from impnideoce, 
they rmdered them responsible, tbe condottieri were mad« 
fliUy to understand that they were not to lose the armies of the 
republic without answering for the event wifli ;their Jires. The 
senate joined to this rigour the pei£dy and my^ry which 
diaracterise an aristocncy. Having decided on punishing 
Carmagnola for the late disasters, it began by deceivit^ liim. He 
was loaded with mariis of dd'eroice and congdence : he was 
invited to ctHue to Venice in the month of April, 1432, to Rx. with 
the scoria the plan of the ensuing campaign. The most di^in* 
guished senators went to meet him, and conduct him in pomp to 
the palace of the dcse. Carmagnola, introduced into the senate, 
was placed in the t^air of honour ; he was pressed to speak, and 
his discourse applauded. The day h^an to close, tights -were 
not yet called for, and the general could no longer distinguish 
the faces of those who surrounded him ; when suddenly thesfttrri, 
or soldiers of police, threw themselves on him, ioaited him with 
chains, and dragged him to the prison of the palace. He was next 
day put to the torture, —rendered still more painful by the wounds 
which he had received in the service of this ungrateful republic. 
Both the accusation made against bin, and his answers to the 
questions, are buried in the profound secrecy with which ttie 
Venetian senate covered all its acts. On the 6th of May, 1432, 
Francesco Carmagnola, twenty days after his arrest, was ted out, 
—his mouth gagged to prevent any protestation of innocence,— 
and placed between the two columns on the square of St. Mark : 
he was th«« bdieaded, amidst a trMnblinf^ people, whom tiie 
smate of Venice was resolved to govern only by terror. 



Cosmo de' Medioi, Chief of the Republic orFlorence.—Death of the last Visconli. 

— Efforts of Ihe Milanese \o recover iheir Uberlj.— -They are enslaved by 

FraacBScf Sforza. — Conspiracy of Stefaao Porcari at Rome. 

The fermentation which had manifested itself at Florwice 

among the lower orders of the people, in the momentary triumph 

of the Ciompi, began to subside. Manufacturers, artisans, mMi 

who to live needed their daily labour, themselves renounced the 

first offices of the republic. They felfthat political equality did 

not exclude a certain degree of subordination : they acknowledged 

the power of capital, by which they lived -, of knowledge, which 

discovered outlets for the productions of their industry ; and they 

were disposed to obey the rich merchants who employed them. 
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AeoiubMBed by the habits of {Hrivate life to trust to the iatdligMic^ 
of their superiors for their most important interests, — for those 
which most coostaatly occufHed their minds, — they regarded 
them as still mtve proper lo decide on political questiooB, wbtch 
sotnetimes excite the passions of the peofde, but sddom lead them 
to pnidrait couQsd. It is from time to lime only that Society, 
even ia the freest states, is universally agitated by some abstract 
{Question, which makes the deeper impression the less it is under- 
Elood : experience comes afterwards to disabuse peo{de of an 
exa^erated or unreasonable expectation. Thus, false iAms of 
equality made the Florentines first demand that every citizen 
■should have an equd share in the government : after they had 
«xperi^H«d the violences and d^redations caused by the anarchy 
fd* the Giompi, they unhappily forgot the advantages of tnie 
equabty. They did not sufiicieatJy seek to procure to all equal 
protection and equal justice, to awaken in all that interest in 
imblic B&irs which should excite the developement ot their facul- 
ties. The Same which burnt too fiercely in 1378 had consumed 
ibiB materials wbidi should have nourished it ; «id, fifty years 
later, the Florentine pet^de no longer evinced any jeakmsyof tiioae 
who, by their position, seemed naturally destined to rule ihem. 

Geoeral ideas exercise a durable iuHuence only on minds ctpa- 
Me of conaprehendiog tbem. JLet Uberty exist for all? iat let 
power remaiii with those who eoto^ehend its dtjects, — wilb 
those who can distinguish tbe ]»e«ns by which to attain tbem,— 
with Uiose who are too proud to acknowledge masters, and too 
geneious to desire Buhjectg,— with those who, anxious for the 
intdlectuAl progress and fw the material well-^wiog of their 
kind, woukl give up all their time and attention to obtain both, 
—with those who, enjoying the advantages (rf a liberal educati(Hi, 
have minds neither irritated by jealousy, narrowed by pitgudiee, 
DOT disluii)6d by chimerical apiffeh«is*ons. Let all, however, 
have s4»Qe sbare in political power; such a share as may be 
necessary to preserve them frnn oppression,— to raise their Biiads 
and feeUngs ia emerg^y above material interests,— to divest 
them of selfishness, that;they may, when called upon, cmi^irehend 
thte great questions of morabty : but let them purticipate ia this 
political power as citizens, not as magistrates. 

The number ot republics had so mudi drmini^ed inltaly, that 
the lower orders ran a far greater risk of being corrupted by the 
example of servility, ttian by that c# the excesses of ctemocracy. 
in the kingdom of Naples, in Bomagua, and Lombardy, those 
orders remained without protection, exposed to the outrages of 
(be soldier aod the opi^esraon of the fiscal otSoa. Nevertlielese, 
with the exception of the cahifflities iatlicted by the fiassage of 
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companiesof adventure, the burden imposed on them was subject 
to rules of equal distribution : they were unacquainted with the 
personal vexations, the domestic oppression, which the nobles 
infticted on the plebeians in the west of Europe. Accordingly^ 
in spite of frequent calamities, and of a great diminution of pro- 
ductive energy, Italy, which had ceased to be free, had not ceased 
to be prosperous. In Lombardy, especially, agriculture and 
husbandry being well understood, the natural fertility of the soil 
was turned to the most profitable account; while innumerable 
manufactures and extensive commerce animated and enriched 
the tovras. 

After the kingdom of Maples and the duchy of lOlan, the repub- 
lic of Venice, was, in power, the third state of Italy. The people 
of Venice were deprived, almost as much as those of Milan, of all 
participation in political power. Their sufltages w«pe never 
demanded, their voice was never heard ; they never thought of 
qaeationing the widsom of their government. But the senate, tax 
wiser in its administration than the tyrants of Lombardy, never 
allowed Oieir subjects to bear any otherburdens than those imposed 
by itself: and those were always moderate, always equally distn- 
bvted, in a spirit of justice. All that the Venitians paid the state 
was employed scrupulously, and with economy, either for the com- 
jnon defence, or for the ornament of their country. The govern- 
ment cost the people nothing. The people themselves looked 
with pride upon the employment of their money in the public 
works. The provinces of the Terra Finna were carrftiUy secured 
from the vexations of the soldier, and as much as possible from 
the invasion of the enemy. The city of Venice from the period of 
its foundation had never been invaded,— had never seen the 
Rialto soiled by the feet of foreign armies,— had never suffered 
even the temporary domination of a tyrant. The riches of com- 
merce and industry, fostered by such constant security, had 
grown beyond all precedent. The provinces of the Terra Firma, 
foi^tting all pretension to independence, found themselves 
happy by comparison with their neighbours. The peasantry, in 
particular, were ready to give their lives for St. Mark :--it was 
thus they always deagnated the state. The only possessions of 
the repid)lic that had reason to complain were those of the 
Levant : there the Venetian merchants sacrificed thar industry 
to the narrow spirit of monopoly. 

The republic of Florence was the fourth state of Italy in wealth 
and importance. More generous than Venice, it had more fre- 
qumtly endangered itself by wars, which exposed it often to 
invasion. Less prudent in its internal administration, it had more 
than once experienced the convulsions of contending factions, 
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and sometimes even those of temporary tyranny. On the other 
side, the Florentines owed to the nature of their government a 
degree of energy, activity, and intelligence -which put them in a 
state to repair their losses much more rapidly . Tliey had in their 
city manufactures renowned through the western worid, parti- 
cularly that of woollen stuffs, which occupied more hands than 
any other, and those of silk and gold brocade. Their merchants 
were the greatest capitalists of Europe^ their counting-houses 
were scattered throughout the commercial parts of the wwld ? 
and their funds were often lent to princes at enormous interest. 
The territory of the Florentines was enriched by the most indus- 
trious agriculture. In it was concentrated, on a given space, the 
most labour and the lai^st capital. The citizens submittal of 
their own accord to heavy imposts, but the peasantry were 
treated with more consideration. A moderate and equable parti*- 
tion of the taxes was sought to be maintained, and it was in this 
view that the Florentines, in H29, invented tho catasto,—ain 
enumeration and description of property of every kind, with an 
estimate of its value, to serve as a basis to taxes always imposed 
in due proportion. The subjects of Florence must have found 
themselves at least as happy as those of Venice : but the memory 
of liherty and independence was more recent; and Pisa, Pistoia, 
Arezzo, Volterra, and even less important tovsiis^ made repealed 
efforts to recover their liberty. Not one town could yet resign 
itself to be sutgect to the Florentines. Within the circle of Tus- 
cany, too, Lucca, which did not lose its liberty from the time of 
Paulo Guinigi until our day, and Sienna, which iR-eserved hers till 
1555, seemed to invite these cities to govern themselves as inde- 
pendent republics. In the two above m^itioned, however, the 
democratic fermentation which had agitated all free states doriag: 
the latter half of the fourteenth century had b^[un to nubside^ 
and the government had returned to the haqds of thcee who 
were fitted for it by their education and tdents. 

The democratic party at Florence, directed by the Alboti, 
Bicci, and Medici, were deprived of poww in 1 3S l , in consequencft 
of the abuse which their associates, the Ciompl, had made of their 
victory. From that time their rivals, liie AlbizzL, directed ih» 
repubhc for the space of fifty-three years, from 1381 to 1434, wiUk 
a happiness and glory till ttien unexunpied. No triumph b£ aa. 
aristocratic faction ever merited a more brilliant place in histary, 
llie one lu question maintained itself by the ascemfency oT its 
talents ^nd virtues. Without ever interfering with the ri^ts, of 
the other citizens, or abusing a preponderauce which was A in 
opinioH. it was the most prt^perous epech of the republic, — 
that dwring whisb its opulMice acquired the greatest devdope* 
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ment,— that in which the arts, sciences, and literttnre adf^ed 
Florence as their natiye country,— that in which were bora and 
formed all those great men, of whom the Medici, their contem- 
poraries, have reaped the glory, without having had any share in 
producing them,— that, tinally, in which the republic most coft- 
stantly followed the nriblest policy : considering itself as the 
guardian of the liberty of Italy, it in turns set limits to the ambi- 
tion of Gian GaJeazzo Visconli, (rf Ladislaus, king of Naples, and 
of Filippo Maria, duke of Milan. Tomaso degti Albizzi, and after 
him Nlcoto da Uzzano, had been the chiefs of the aristocracy at 
tbiB period {^ glory and wisdom. To those succeeded Rinaldo, 
son of Tixnafio dcigli Albizzi, who foi^ot, a little more than hi9 
predecessors, that he was only a simple eitizen: Impetuoufi, 
arn^aut, jealous, impatient of all opposition, he lost the pr^^ 
eminence which his family bad so long maintained. 

Rinaldo degli Albizzi saw, witti uneasiness, a rival present 
himself in Cosmo, son of Giovanni de' Medici, who revived a 
party formerly the vanquishers of his ancestors. This man 
enjoyed an hereditary popularity at Florence, because he was 
descended from one of the demagogues who, in 1378, had under- 
taken the defence of the minor arts against the aristocracy : he, 
at tb&same time, excited the jealousy of the latter by his immense 
wealth, which equalled that of the greatest princes erf Italy. 
Although'the Albizzi saw with distrust the family of their rivals 
attain the supreme magistracy, they could not exclude frcmi it 
Giovanni de' Mediei, who was gonfalonier in 1421. His son Cosmo, 
born in 1389, was (ffiore in I4l6 : be was the head of a com- 
mercial rtablisbment which had counting-houses in all the great 
cities of Europe, and in the Levapt : he, at the same time, cul- 
tivated literature with ardour. His palace, one of the most 
sumptuous in Florence, was the resort of artists, poets, and 
learned rtien ; of those, among others, who about this time intro- 
duced the Platonic philosophy into Italy. The opulence of Cosmo 
de' Medici was always at the service of his friends. There were 
Tery few poor citizens at Florence to whom his purse was not 
open. 

Cosmo de' Medici bad no thought of reviving the doctrine of his 
ancestors," respecting the right at the lowest order of citizens to 
enter the magistrvcy. He ex,pressed no democratic opinions, 
atthsugh he severely criticised the government and its measures, 
whilst under the direction of Rinaido degli Albizzi. He wished 
to have seen adopted other alliances and another policy. He 
asserted thai , since the death of Nicolo da Uzzano, in 1-127, the 
security of lli'e state iTad been endangered by imprudent wars, 
and the finances dilapidated by the robbery of ttie commissaries. 
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partictdarlr ia the expeditioo against Lucea. Conslaat oppositioa 
and accusatioa at laat so provoked Binaldo, whose character was 
impetuous and violent, that he determined on proceeding against 
Cosmo as a state, criininal. In the montb of September, 1433, a 
signoria, drawn by lot, was foond to be composed of the most 
devoted creatures of the Albizzi. Bernardo Guadagni presided 
at it as gonfalonier. On the 7th of September, he summoned 
Cosmo de' Medici to present himself at the palace, and render an 
accountof his conduct ; and, on his arrival there, committed him 
prisoner to the tower of the clock. The people were immediately 
called, to a parliament by the tolling of the great bell. The Flo- 
rentines had preserved, from the first period of their republic, 
the euston; of these parliaments, in which the whole p opulation 
assonbied in the public square. Without its being necessary to 
make those present prove that they were citizens, and without 
securing any guarantee to the feeble against the powerful, they 
voted by aoclamation on what was proposed by the signoria. In 
consequence <A the sovereignty of the people, the parliament was 
regarded as superior to alt law, to the constitutioii itself, and 
even to j ustice ; wheo warned of some great natiooat danger which 
justified revolutionary measures, it was supposed tfl be invested 
■with the whole power of the state, to be raised above all rule: 
but experience proved that the parliament always sanctioned 
every revolution, and that the sovereignty of the people lent its 
name to every act of tyranny. As such a parliament could not 
deliberate, it was required to transmit its power to a bolia, or 
c(Hnmis9ion, whieh it invested with all the rights possessed by 
the Florentine people themselves. Rinaldodagli Albizzi presented 
a iist of the names of those of whom be wished the balia to be 
composed, about two hgndred in number. The balia obtained 
the purses from which w&te to be drawn the naeies of the 
magistrates. They exoludad whom they pleased; they entered 
new names ; they coodemned to exile Couno de' Medici and his 
friends. AUiizzi had reckoned oB Cosmo's being executed : he 
aooused Beraardo Guadagni of having received money from his 
enemy to spare him, and regarded as a defeat the incomplete 
vengeance which he had just wreaked. 

The event justified hi* fears. Precisely a year afterwards, ua 
the month of September, 1434, a new signoria wai drawn, with 
Nic^o DoMti presiftent, and entirely favourable to Cosmo de' 
-Medici. The balia, notwithstanding its partiality, had not dared 
to exclude from the magistracy all the eminent men attached to 
that great citizen. Donati, in his turo, suaunoned to the palace 
Rinaido degli Albizii-and his frifflids, who, instead of obeying, 
mdeBToured to defend tbmieelTeft ; but the same pa>ple who had 
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voted for them in the last parliament, so fiir from taking anna at 
their call, appeared at a new one convoked by Donati, — where 
theyshowedthesamedocility,— where they approved inthesame 
mann* by their acclamation another balia presented by the gon- 
falonier; and tJiia was no sooner constituted, than Cosmo do' 
Medici, with all his friends, were recalled, and Rinaldo Albizzi, 
with allhis party, exiled. 

Albizzi sought an asylum with Filippo Maria, duke of Milan, on 
whom, as long as he had directed the republic, he had always 
made war. Foi^tting the danger which he had (rfLen foretold 
to liberty in the aggrandisement of the Visconti, and bdievingj 
like all exiles, that bis country could never submit to be without 
him, but would rise in his favour on his approach, he pressed 
Filippo to make war on Florence. The war actually broke out in ' 
the same year. Nicolo Pic«inino, thesuccessorof Braccio, whom 
the duke of Milan had placed at the head of his armies, repeatedly 
penetrated into Tuscany : but the presence of Albizzi, who accom- 
panied him, produced no effect. Francesco Sforza ^as opposed, 
on the side of the Florentines, to Piccinino. Sforza had formed 
an intimate friendship with Cosmo de' Medici ; he had often in 
his need had recourse to the purse of the rich banker, and he 
already laboured to rise from the rank of condottiere to that of 
sovereign. In 1443, he had made Ute pope, Eugenius IV., cede 
to him the March of Ancona, in recompense for his services 
against the pope's svbjeets ; and he purposed, in making himself 
feared by Filippo Maria, to obtain in marriage his only but illegi- 
timate dau^ter, who would bring him in dower at least some 
fragments of the duchy of Milan. 

During the remainder of the reign of Filippo Maria, he was 
habitually at vrar with the two republics of Venice and Florence. 
He was desirous of recovering from the former the Brescian and 
Bergamasque territory, which he had been forced to cede to the 
Venetians ; and he resumed against the Florentines the project of 
his ancestors, to extend the dominion of the Viscontis over Tus- 
cany. Francesco Sforza and Bartolomeo Coteont gave many 
proofs of their great talents in the service of the two republics. 
Nicolo Piccinino and his twosons, Francesco and Jacomo, showed 
not less ability in the service of the dake of Milan. The last 
named, however, almost always lost ground by his distrust of 
his own generals, his versatility, hid taste for CMitradictory 
intrigqes, his eagwoess to sign peace evety year, and to recom- 
mence hostiUties a few weeks afterwards. The history of this war 
is rendered so confused by the secret practices of Filippo Maria, 
which most commonly seemed in opposition to his own interest, 
that we do not attnnpt to fix it in the memory. The' duke of 
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MilaD, in making peace wiUi the two republics, on the 21st of 
October, 1441, granted their geseraJ, Francesco Sforza, his 
daughter Bianca in marriage, ceding with her in dower the lord- 
ships of Cremona and Pontremoli. It seemed to be his purpose 
thus definitively to reconcile himself with Sforza ; but it was 
impossible for this prince to remain firm in one resolution, or to 
preserve his confidence in thosewhom he had rendered powerful. 
He soon entered into the most complicated intrigues tx) deprire 
his son-in-law of all his lordships. The war was renewed between, 
bim and the two republics, and Sforza was again the generat 
whom the republics put at the head of their combined army. He: 
was stiil their commander in 1447, when Filippo Haria, pressed 
by the Venetians, menaced even in the country around Milan, and 
fearing to lose hissovereigoty, implored the aid of his son-in-law, 
promising him a sincere reconciliation. Francesco Sforza, who 
had just lost the March of Ancona by the secret practices of tiie 
duke of Milan, yet accepted these last offers. He renounced his 
ancient alliance with the Florentines and VenettanSj and, on the 
£fth of August, he set forward with his army from Romagna, 
where be then was, to the succour of his father-in-law. . Arrived 
at Cotignola, the village of his family,— the village in which his 
father,'after having thrown his pickaxe into the branches of an 
oak, to be decided either by its ominous fall, or by its remaining 
fixed, had seized the sword to engagein a company oFadventure, 
—he there learned the death of the duke of Milan, which had 
taken place at his capital, on the l3th of August, 1447. 

The war of Lombardy was complicated by its connection wito 
another war which at the same time ravaged the kingdom of 
Naples. The queen, Joan II., had died there, on the 2d of 
February, 1345, thr^ months after the death of her adopted son, 
Louis Ul. of Anjou: by her will she had substituted for that prince 
his brother Ren^, duke of Lorrame. Bat Alphonso, king of Ara- 
gon and Sicily, whom she had primarily adopted, and who had 
advanced as far as Ischia, the more effectually to observe the 
' events which might occur at Naples, claimed the succession, on 
the ground of this Orst adoption, as well as of the ancient rights 
of Manfred, to whom he had succeeded in the female line. The 
kingdom of Naples was divided between the parties of Aragon 
and Anjou. The Geooese, who had voluntarily ranged themselves 
under the protection of the duke of Milan, offered their assistance 
to the dnke of Anjeu ; their ancient enmity to the Catalonians and 
Aragonese being further quickened by commercial jealousies. 
On the 5th of August, 1435, their ileetmetthatof Alpbonso, before 
the island of Ponza. They defeated it in a great battle, in which 
Alphonso bad been maide. prisoner. With his brother, and all the 
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first noblea of his kingdom. These prisoners werecondocted to 
Milan, and there in a little time set at liberty, by an unexpected 
generosity of Filippo Maria, whom Alphonso had made sensible 
bow much the subjection of the kingdom of Naples to the French 
would endanger the independence of the duchy of Milan, as well 
as of all Italy. Visconti contracted not only a close alliance with 
his prisoner, whom he liberated, but promised to aid him in 
ascending the throne of Naples. This alliance, however, cost 
him the lordship of Genoa ; for the Genoese, indignant at seeing 
the fruits of their victory carried off by the prince whom they 
had chosen, rose on the 37th of December, 1435, drove out tiie 
Milanese garrison, and recovered their freedom. Alphonso, 
seconded by the duke of Milan, recommenced the war against 
Bene of Anjou with greater advantage. On the 2d of June, 1449, 
he took from him the city of Naples : from that time peace was 
re-established in that kingdom, and Alphonso signalised himself 
bya liberality which gained for him the sarname of '^the Magna- 
nimous." No monarch ever showed more zeal in literature, or 
granted a more constant and more enlightened protection to men 
of letters. . He proved, by many noble actions, that he had pro> 
fited by the lessons of antiquity which he admired and studied 
with so much ardonr. He established himself amidst a people 
which he had conquered, but whose hearts he gained; and 
returned no more either to Sicily or Aragon. He died at Naples, 
on the 27th of June, 1458. 

Filippo Maria Visconti, at his death, left no legitimate suc- 
cessor : the distant relatives who bore his name were not 
descended from the princes his ancestors, who had usurped the 
seigniory of Milan, and they had not been even thought of in the 
imperial bull which had instituted the Milanese duchy in favour 
of Gian Galeazzo. This buQ had expressly excluded women 
from the succession -, who had, besides, never inherited any 
Italian seigniory. Accordingly, Valentina Visconti, sister to the 
last duke, and married to the duke of Orleans, and Bianca 
Visconti, the natural daughter of Filippo Maria, married to Fran- 
cesco Sforza, had neither of them any right to succeed to the 
last duke. Upon the extinction of the male line of Visconti, on 
whom the republic of Milan had conferred the seigniory, the 
sovereignty legitimately returned to the republic itself which 
claimed its restoration. Four ilkutrious citizens, Antonio Tri- 
Tulsio, Teodoro Bossi, Giorgio Lampugnitni, and Innocenzio 
Cotta, on the l4th of August, 1447, excited the people to inaar- 
rection, and, with their support, reconstituted the Milanese 
republic. They, at the same time, en^gcd all the captains of 
adventure and men at arms who had been In the service of the 
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duke of Milan to dedare for them. The most illustrioos among 
these were the two brothers Piccinino, sons of Nicoio, who had 
died on the l5th of Octobw, iUi; the three brothers San Seve- 
rino, natural children of a princely house at Naples ; but, above 
all, Francesco Sforza, who, with his brilliant army, entered the 
serviceof the republic, upon condition that the republic should 
eonflrm the cession of Cremona, which his wife had brought to 
him in dower, and add to it the s^niories of Brescia and Verona, 
ifSforea succeeded in taking either or both those towns from the 
Venetims, 

An excellent opportunity then presented itself of restoring to 
Italy liberty and independence. In the coantry most exposed to 
the invasion of the transalpine nations there were three rich and 
powerful republics,— Milan, Venice, and Florence,— supported on 
one ade by the warlike repuilics of Switzerland ; on the other, 
by the more feeble ones of Genoa, Lucca, Sienna, and Bologna. 
An equitable alliance between them would have sufDced lo secure 
Italy for ever from the bartrarians who menaced it on the side of 
France and Germany. The opulence of these three republics, 
their numerous population, and the devotion with which the 
citizens of free states always concur, with their wholepower, in 
the defence of their country, would have been sufficient to render 
-vain every foreign attack. Unhappily, the two men at the head 
of the republics of Florence and Venice considered only a present 
and sordid advantage ; th«y had not the elevation of soul to 
prefer the future liberty of Italy •, and they refused to admit 
the republic of Milan into a confraternity s6 desirable for the three 
iBtates. 

Francesco Foscari, who was doge of Venice from ]423 to 1457, 
had communtcated to the republic, of which he was the chief, 
his own warlike ambition. He had made it achieve the conquest 
of the Brescian and Bergamasque territory. He judged the oppor- 
tunity favourable to detach new provinces from the duchy of 
Milan, or perhaps to subjugate the whole -, and he rejected all 
the advances of the Milanese republic, which ardently desired 
peace. Cosnio de' Medici, at Florence, also, so far from having^ 
like the preceding chiefs of that republic, a true love of liberty, 
began to aspire to become the prince of a country in which he 
had risen as head Of the democratic party. He was so superior 
to his former associates, in wealth, in the number of dependants, 
in the deference shown him by foreign powers, he was likewise 
■so elated by the flattery of all the most distinguished men of 
letters, that he believed bijnself formed to govern without oppo- 
sition, and without a rival. Almost all the Italian republics had 
succeseirely submitted to the inQuwce of some'l^iaily, which 
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had raised itsdr above every other. The turn of Florence sewned 
at last come ; Cosaio was determined the Medici should take the 
same rank there which the BentivogU held at Bologna. He had 
himself contributed to retain that republic, the ally of Florence, 
under the domineering power of an usurpiog family. When 
Annibal Bentivoglio fell, on the 24th of June, U45, by the hand 
of assassins, armed by the pope and the duke of Milan, Cosmo 
de' Medici supplied the Bolognese with another Bentivoglio, by 
disclosing an affair of gallantry which one of that name had with 
a Flwentine lady of burgher family. The fruit of that intrigue 
was a sou, named Santi Cascese, whom Cosmo de' Medici caused 
to be received as the head of the Bolognese republic. The 
moment was, in fact, come when the credit of the Medici was lo 
prevail ovw the legal power of the Florentine s^noria ; Mid in 
which they might, like the Bentivogli, transmit their usurped 
power, not only to their Intimate children, but to their 
spurious descendants. Cosmo felt no kind of sympathy for the 
newly forming republic at Milan, wtuch vainly endeavoured to 
awaken in Italy the ancient enthusiasm for liberty: he was 
jealous, too, of the republic of Venice, which appeared to him 
to aspire to the dominion of Oie whole peninsula. By way of 
counterpoise, he promised Francesco Sforza his support to mount 
the throne which had been filled by the duke (tf Milan. 

Francesco Sforza, who had evinced talents, for vrar superior 
to those of the most distinguished captains of the age, possessed, 
at the same time, the frankness and the liberality which military 
habits produce. He was considered a man eminently true and 
generous ; his friends felt derotioo to him, his soldiers enthu- 
masm. Ihit it is not in the trade of captains of advanture that 
men can be formed to true honour. Francesco Sforza showed 
himself, more than once, perfidious even to his own lieutenants, 
some of whom he put to death with great cruelty, for having 
only excited his suspiclra. But what, above all, revealed his 
character, and, at the same time, his cleverness, was the address 
with which he, in turn, deceived the two repuUics which trusted 
him, rendering their subsidies anfl soldiers subservient to Ms 
own elevation, and betraying them, one ofter the ottnr, when 
he had gained his object. It was thus he won at once the admi- 
ration of Ms friend and disciple, Louis XI., and lost tho esteem of 
all honourable men. 

The duke of Orleans, in the name of his mother, Valentina Vis- 
conti, advanced pretensions to the duchy of Milan ; and caused it 
to be attacked by French trooi« on the si^e of Asti. Sforza, not 
to commit himself with France, left the cars of repelling them to 
Bortolomeo Celeoni, w)io served the Milanese, but not under the 
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commtmd orSforza. ^orza himself, in the meaa while, on the 
16tb or November, 1447, took by assault Placentia, then the second 
city of Lomb»-dy, and pillaged it with a barbarity from Tvbibh it 
never recovered. He also employed himself in exasperating the 
dissension which b^an to manifest itself in the Iffilanese council. 
ItivulziowasaCudph, Bossi and Lampugnani were Ghibelines-, 
and the hereditary hatred between their families envenomed tb«ir 
mutual jealousy. Trivulzio engaged the Venetians to offter peace 
to the republic of Milan, on condition of ceding to them Crema 
and the Ghiara d'Adda. Tbe GhibeUnes, excited by Sforza^ refused 
to accede to the treaty, and caused it to be rejected by the council 
of 800 : he, at the same time, strengthened their confidence by 
his victories. In the month of May, 1448, he took from the Vene- 
tians all they had conquered on the right of the Adda. On the 
17th of July, he burnt their fleet on the Pq, near Casal Haggiore ^ 
and, on the 15th of September, he gaihed a great and last victory 
over them at Carava^io, where he made nearly tlteir whole army 
prisoners of war. 

Sforza, after these virtories, thought the Venetians sufficiently 
subdued to prevent them from attempting to conquer a state 
which offered such vigorous resistance. He feared likewise that 
the Milanese might be too much elated to submit to him. He 
therefore released all tbe Venetian prisoners taken by him at Cara- 
yag^ ; and on the 18th of October, 1448, signed a treaty with 
the Venetians, by which he guaranteed to them Brescia and Ber- 
gamo, and ceded Crema and the Ghiara d'Adda, on condition that 
they should aid him in making the conquest of the duchy of 
Milan, with all the territory attached to it under Filippo Maria. The 
Milanese, indignant at this treachery, soon perceived the extremity 
of their danger. Several of the condottieri in tfaeir pay, imagin- 
ing they might derive greater advantages from an ambitious 
usurper than fh>m a republic, preferred following the fortune of 
a captain so able and so fortunate as Sforza. Among the subject 
cities, also, there were many that, despairing of setting themselves 
free, desired, at least, that Milan, of which they were' jealous,' 
should, like them, be subject, to a master. Placentia was the first 
to yield to Sforza; Abhiate-Grasso, Varese, Tortona, Alexandria,, 
soon after successively opened their gates to him. Pavia ha^ sub- 
mitted to him in the preceding year, while he was still in the 
service of the Milanese. In the month of February,, 1449, he took 
possession of Parma ; in the September following, of Lodi and 
Crema. The Milanese, however, though so hardly pressed, were 
not wanting to themselves. They obtalDed gome succour from 
the Juke of Savey; and the richest citizens placing their whole 
fortunes at the service of the state, it was enabled to supply its 
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mUitia with firdocks, then a recent iaveotioB, and a cosUy ami» 
but inspiring the cavalry with great terror. 

Tbc republic of Venice perceived at iast, but too late, that it« 
own interests, and the imJepenileace of Italy, equally donaaded 
of them to save the republic of Milan. On the 27 th of September, 
144&, they signed a treaty with the Milanese, by whidi they 
acknowledged the new r^ubiic, and assigned as limits to it Uk 
Adda, the Tessin, the Po^ and the Swiss Atps : at the same time, 
they abandoned to SfOrza seven of the largest cities of Lombardy, 
, with their fi^tBe provinces. Sforza believed himself too near 
attaining his object to renounce it : be, however, sent his brother 
to Venice to declare his acceptance of the treaty ; and, in confw- 
mity with the orders which he had received, he removed his army 
from Milan. These events occurred in the sowing seascn ; and bf 
was desirous of inspiring the Milanese with eoniidence, to finish 
the sowing of their land, and thus consume the greater part of 
thdr grain. As soon as this operation was over, be hastily 
recalled his army ; he stopped the supplies of provisions, wbif^ 
the Itilanese sent for in every direction, and be renewed hosti- 
Itties. The Venetians attempted to succour Milan, but he defeated 
them, on the 28tb of December. The famine which be producod 
soon became extreme : the people, incapeUe of si^iportmg it, 
rose on the 25th of February, 1450; and, on the 26tta, ttey 
opened the gates to Francesco Sforza, prochuming him dvke oT 
Milan. Hie Venetiuis still attempted, for some years after, to 
dispute his newly acquired greatness : in this view, tbey made 
alliaoce with Alphcmso, kiag of Napies, and the duke of Savoy. 
But Cosmo de' Medici, who became daily more powerful at Flo- 
rence, and who substituted private afi'^ition for the geuwous and 
ancient love of hberty, drew <^ser his alliance with Sforza, and 
sent him aid. Meanwhile, the taking of Constantino|^ by ttie 
Turks, on the 29th of May, 1453, spread ieftror throughout Chns- 
tendom. The Italians bf^n to feel the necessity of re-estabbsh- 
ing peace among themselves, for the sake of th^ cfunmon dd^ce 

- against barbarians: and a treaty was aocordingly signed at Lodi, 
on the 9th of April, 1454. Bergamo and Bresda, with the terri- 

, topy thereunto belonging, fdl to the Venetians ; but to Francesco 
Sforza was secured the duchy of Milan, in which Orrana and Itie 
Ghiara d'Adda were comprehended. 

The consent of the emperor was wanting to legitimatise the 
title of duke oi Milan to Francesco Sforza. But Fred^ck 111. of 
Austria, who reigned since the 2d of February, 1440, positively 
refused lo ackaowledge him. The new duke, howevw, felt n<ft 
the ieast uneafliness : he despised Fredefick aat* weak and indo- 
lent prince, incapable either of defending Gennany or ias bere- 
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diUrr stutes ; and who thought of Italy only as « Tair, in 'which 
to sell at auction titles, dignities, and investitures to theranity oT 
the great. In 1432, Sigismond had sold the title of marquis of 
Huitua to Giovanni Francesco da Gonzaga, for 12,000 florins ; on 
the 15th of Hay, 1452, Frederick III. sold, at a higher price, the 
title of duke of Modena and Reggio to Borso d'Este. This family 
did not obtain from pope Paul II. till nineteen years later the title 
of duchy for tiie seigniory of Ferrara, which they held from the 
cburch. Sigismond, and after him Frederick, sold, with the 
utmost d&ODtery, the titles of counts, barons, knights, impEvial 
tKit&ries, and the legitimatising of bastards, to all who would 
purchase them ; and Francesco Sforza, believii^ himself sure of 
obtaining a vain diploma whenever he asked for one, did not 
esteem it worth the price. 

Almost at the same time that the last attempt of the Lombards 
to recover their liberty failed at Milan , the last attempt of a Romaa 
citieeo to restore liberty to Rome was punished with death by 
pope Nicholas V. The liberties of Rome, as well as those of aH 
the states of the church, had been lost, without the possibility of 
marking the exact moment of their destructiffli. The senator 
and capCHioni, or bannerets of Rome, had long administered the 
government of the rqHiblic, without having the limits of their 
authority, and of that of the pope, the first citizen of the state, 
property defined. The former, in the oaths taken on entering 
office, instead irf swearing obedience to the pope, promised him 
protection : they swore not to allow any one to touch his life or 
lind), or to infringe his liberty. These magistrates, as well as 
those of theother states of the church, were always elected by thfe 
people. The church was r^arded as the protector of popular 
liberty ; and, when a city returned under its sovereignty, it always 
considered that it had recovered freedom. The pope, however, 
often made the people transfer to him the right of naming the 
senator of Rome, or the rectors of the other cities of thechurd!(. 
During the long residence of the popes at Avignon, the court of 
Rome had foi^tten its ancient principles of liberty : its legates 
had assumed absolute power. Tlie anarchy of Rome, the outrages 
comnBtted by the nobles, the tyranny of several usurpers, had 
accustomed the people to the lossof liberty. They had frequently 
sought refuge, from a tyranny more cruel, in the absolute power 
of the prelates. Perugia, Bologna, and other cities, had often 
conferred the signoria on the legate, or the Roman people on the 
pope, with the suspension of all the rights of the citizen. The 
great western schism again shook the power of the pontiffs in the 
states of Ae church, a-few years after they had been conquered 
by the catdinal AtbomoE. The popes, unacknowledged by one 
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twiforthechufch, imporerished, and endangered, lived, nearlf 
the whole duration of the schism, exiled from Rome, and most 
frequeoUy dependent on the sovereign lord of Rimini. MartinV., 
who was elected at the conclusion of the schism by the council 
of Constance, did not immediately recover the obedience of the 
Roman states : he passed the greatest part of his pontificate at 
Florence. Eugenius IV., who succeeded him on the 3d of Hay, 
1431, again lost, in consequence of his turbulent, ambitious, and 
despotic character, several of tbe states that Martin V. had reco- 
vered. His prime minister, the patriarch Vitelleschi, stained his 
reign with numerous acts of cruelty and perOdy: notoneofthe 
liberties of Rome, or of the states of the church, were any longer 
respected. 

Nicholas v., who succeeded Eugenius IV. on the 6th of Hay, 
1447, was known at Florence under the name of Tomaso da Sar- 
zana. He had been preceptor to Rinaldo degli Albizzi, and after- 
wards the daily guest of Cosmo de' Uedici. His knowledge in 
ancient literature, in the fine arts, and philosophy, caused him to 
be ranked among the most distinguished members of the society 
that assembled at the house of that illustrious citizen. But the 
studies of Tomaso da Sarzana had not destroyed the servile habits 
of his mind and education. Grammarians, poets, and rhetoricians 
were, in this century, too much accustomed to r^ard themselves 
as clients or dependants on the rich and great; to live by their 
bounty, and at their table ; to receive from their mouths the 
word of command for their opinions and sentiments! Tomaso da 
Sarzana could not learn, in the palace of Cosmo de' Medici, to love 
or respect a liberty which his patron was secretly undermining, 
and of which he was labouring to deprive his country. After he 
had obtained the pontiflcate, he showed the same zeal for the 
progress of ancient learning, for collections of manuscripts, for 
translations of Greek works, for the restoration of the monuments 
of antiquity, and for the encouragement of contemporary artists, 
that had distinguished him in a more humble career. Cut 
Nicholas V. rejected impatiently all opposition, all control of his 
will : he determined on seeing in the Romans only submissive 
subjects, to whom he denied all participation in the government. 
Stefano Porcari, a Roman noble, willing to profit by the inter- 
regnum which preceded the nominadon of Nicholas V., to make 
the Roman citizens demand the renewal and confirmation of 
their ancient rights and privileges, was denounced to the new 
pope as a dangeroys person'; and, so far from obtaining what he 
had hoped, he had the grief lo see the citizens always more strictly 
excluded from any participation in public afiairs. Those were 
entrusted only to prelates, who, being prepared for it neither by 
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Uietr ^udies nor sentiments, suffered the administratioD to fall 
into the most shameful disorder. 

In as insurrection of the people in tho- Piazza Navona, arising 
from a quarrel which began at a bull-light, Stefano Porcari endea- 
voured to direct their attention to a more noble object, and turn 
this tumult to the advantage of liberty. The pope hastily indulged 
all the fancies of the people, with respect to their games or 
amusements, but Qrmly rejected all their serious demands, and 
exiledPorcari to Bologna. The latter hoped to obtain by conspi- 
racywhat he had failed to accomplish by insurrection. Therewere 
not less than 400 exiled Romans citizens : he persuaded them all 
to join him, and appointed them a rendezvous at Rome, for the 
5th of January, 1453, in the house of his brother-in-law. Having 
escaped the vigilance of the legate of Bologna, he proceeded there 
himself, accompanied by 300 soldiers, whom he had enlisted in 
bis service. The whole band was assembled on the night of thd 
appointed 5th of January, and Stefano Porcari was liaranguing 
tbem, to prepare them for the attack of the capitoI,~-in which he 
reckoned on re-establishing the senate of the Roman republic, — 
when, his secret having been betrayed, the house was surrounded 
with troops, the doors suddenly forced, and the conspirators ovei^ 
come by numbers before their arms had been distributed. Nett 
morning, the body of Stefano Porcari, with those of nine of his 
associates, were seen hanging from the battlements of the castle 
of St. Angelo. In spite of their ardent entreaties, tbey had been 
denied confession and the sacrament. Eight days later, the execu- 
tions, after a mockery of law proceedings, were renewed, and 
continued in great numbers. The pope succeeded in causing 
those who bad taken refuge in neighbouring states to be deli- 
vered up to him ; and thus the last spark of Roman liberty was 
extinguished in blood. 



Kal; lous the great lien who gave Lustre to the preceding Period.— The Repubi 
lie ot Florence enslaved by the Medici.— War ot the Venetians against tlie 
Turiu.— <k>nquest or Cyprus. 

The generation which witnessed the taking of Constantinople 
by the Turks was absorbed by thedanger with which this terrible 
calamity menaced Italy. That country saw on its confines'the 
dominion of the Turks : the banner of the crescent floated over 
the whole eastern coast of the Adriatic ; from the extremity of the 
Morea to the rugged mountains of Bosnia. Italy waS' alarmtd 
every year by the conquest and destruction of some Christian 
kingdom, or by the taking and sacking of some Bourishing city. 

13 
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It became GUed wiUi emigrants from the palaces orconrents of 
the whole eastern world. These emigrants were still full of the 
i«coUectioDs of a civilisation not inferior to that of Italy herself. 
They felt the same ardour for ancient literature and sdeuoe ; tfaey 
were equally habituated to the luxuri^ and charms of life; while, 
at the same time, they had escaped from scenes of desolalion, 
massacre, and martyrdom, which their inugiiuti<Hi vividly 
retraced as being about to be repeated in the couutry which gave 
them hofipitaUty. On this plea, they implored pity and aid from 
those to whom they exposed Uieir wretchedness ; and their bene- 
factors themselves felt that the hour of Italy was near when the 
knell of Greece had tolled. 

The Turks arrived in Emnpe with an organisation wholly mili- 
tary, thatseemed to ensure them a coatinuatioa of new conqaests. 
StiU intoxicated with the religious fanaticism of th«r prt^et, 
which had been revived by ciHnmuiiicatiiig it to a new nation and 
monarchy, they believed tiiat they secured their salvatioa by the 
d^trucfioa of infidels. Always a^^'essors, they marched to 
batlie to gain heaven rather than the riches of the earth. The 
Turkish horseman was unequalled in the use of his scimitar, and 
in the precision with which be managed his horse ; which, run- 
ning at full speed, stopped, turned, and retmned, wiUi a docility 
which the Latin cavah-y could never attain. The new militia of the 
janissaries was, at the same time, the best infantry in Eurc^; the 
most steady and the mo^ intr^id; the only disciplined force at 
a period when there were no troc^ of the line in the we^ 
Finally, the artillery of the Turks was more nmnerous, and beilw 
served, than that oS the western nations. Industry was not 
annihikted in the countries which Uiey had conquered : they 
knew how to profit by the arts which bad been carried to perfec- 
tion in those countries, and thus united the knowledge of civi- 
lised people with the courage of barbarians. The report soon spread 
at Rome, that the same Mahomet who had conquered Constanti- 
nople, had vowed to enter also as conqueror the ancient capital 
of the world, in order to destroy there what he called tiie idolatry 
fA the ChrisUans. 

The fears of Italy were augmented by the consciousness of the 
want of ^'eat leaders. During the first quarto- of the century 
after the taking of Constantinople, all those who had directed with 
so much glory the powerfbl states of that country bad disa|>- 
pearod, one after the other, vrlthout being any where replaced by 
successors worthy of them. No great name any longer inspired 
confidenee ; no great character undertook the direction of govern- 
ment; no generous sentiment animated the people, who passed 
alternately from fear to laoguor i and tbeiconntry, which b>d till 
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Uieo pr««nted a sceae Rowing with so much life, exhibits a con- 
tiDual conBict of s^Gsb interests, to the entire exclusioa oi every 
nobler pimon. 

The first among the eminent men who quitted thescene in Itsly 
was the old doge, Francesco Foscari. He had directed the repub- 
lic of Venice for the space of thirty-four years; and, by com- 
municating his ambition to his fellow-citizens, bad excited them 
to Uie conquest of a part of Lombardy. Tbe council of ten did 
not, it appears, pardon Foscari an influence and glory whteh had 
changed the spirit of the republic, and had drawn it into the 
whirlpool of Italian politics, of which till then it had kept clear. 
The jealous aristocracy of Venice could not endure Uiat tlie chiti 
of the state should acquire the respect and affection of the people ■, 
he was made to expiate by domestic grief the lustre attached to 
his name, Jacopo FosCari, the son of the doge, was accused, in 
1446, of having received money from the duke of Milan. The 
informer was a Florentine exile of bad. repute : nevertheless, as 
it was the rule of Venice to act upon every suspicion, however 
slight, in matters concerning the safety of the state, the son of 
the d(^e was put to the torture. His sufferings forced from him 
an avowal, and he was condemned to exile. A confessiou thus 
extorted leavm the guilt of the accused uncertain, while the bar^ 
barous means by which such evidence is obtained places beyond 
doubt the criminality of the judges. Jacopo' Foscari was, pro- 
bably, as guiltless on this occasion as he was fife year* later, 
when he was again tortured and condemned. One of the judges 
who presided at his tir&t trial was assassinated in 1450, and it was 
suspected that the murderer was an emissary of Jacopo. Jacopo 
was accordingly declared guilty, and the period of his exile pro- 
longed. His innocence, however, was soon afterwards proved, 
the assassination having been acknowledged by another person, 
who declared that Jacopo had no share in the murder. On 
receiving the news of this disclosure, the son of the doge, in 
exile at Canea, entreated his judges to allow him to return to 
Venice. He preserved for a country, where he had twice been 
put to the torture, and twice branded with infamy^ the passitHiata 
attachment so characteristic of the Venetians. He had only one 
wish, one hope, — that of carrying tmck to Venice his bones 
broken by the executioner, and dying beside his aged father, his 
mother, his wife, and children, on the spot which had given him 
birth. Unable to soften his judges, he wrote to beg the duke of 
Htlan to intercede for him : the letter was intercepted, and trans- 
iferred to the council of ten. He declared, that this was what he 
expected ; that he wished to awaken fresh, suspicion, as tiie only 
means of being restored to home. He Jtvas brought back to 
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Venice, as he draired. His third criimnal prosecution began, 
like the two others, with torture ; and it was at this terrible price 
that he purchased the happiness of once more embracing his 
parents, wife, and children. He was again sent back to die at 
Canea. Fifteen months afterwards, on the 23d of October, 1457, 
his father was deposed from his functions of doge, on the grouad 
of incapacity fhjm extreme age. The old man died while listen- 
ing to the tolling of the hell for the inauguration of his successor. 
Ho one who succeeded to the ducal throne ever ventured, from 
that time, lo provoke the jealousy of the aristocracy. 

Tlie next great man whom Italy lost, after the doge Foscari, 
was Alphonso of Aragon, king of Naples : he died on the 27th of 
June, l458,inthesixty-fourthyearofhisage. He had constantly 
inhabited Italy, or the adjoining isles, since the year 1420, when 
he was adopted by queen Joan II., and became completely ItaUsn. 
He proved it by his zeal for reviving literature, by the protection 
which he granted to men of lett^s, by his admiration of the 
ancients. He deserved thetitle of Magnanimous, which had been 
given him by his people. Mo soverago of Naples had been so 
much beloved, or had done so much good to that fine country. 
Alphonso left to his brother John, king of Navarre, his kingdoms 
of Aragon, Valencia, Catalonia, Sardinia, the Balearic Isles, and 
Sicily. But he regarded the kingdom of Naples, which he had 
C(mquered, as belonging immediately to himself ; and he left it to 
Fer^nand,th9offspringofhislove. The queen, wifeof Alphonso, 
believed that this son was bom of Marguerite de Hijar, and put 
her to death by smothering. The victim was said to have sacri- 
ficed her. reputation to save that of a more illustrious person. 
Alphonso never forgave his wife this atrocity ; he did not punish 
ber, but he hade her an eternal adieu. He sent her back to Spain, 
whither he vowed never to return. He legitimatised Ferdmand, 
and caused him to be acknowledged his successor by the three 
orders of the Neapolitan nation assembled in parliament, and by 
the pope, lord paramount of the kingdom. Ferdinand had 
scarcely mounted the throne before he showed he in no ways 
merited the predilection of his father. He was avaricious, cruel, 
and perfidious. He soon alienated all the Neapolitan barons, and 
bis long reign was passed in repressing the conspiracies of his 
vassals. These last called to their aid John, duke of Calabria, the 
son of Ren6 of Ai^ou, who had been formerly the competitor of 
Alphonso. The duke of Calabria, in his enterprise to place his 
father on the throne of Naples, beheved that he should he assisted 
both by Francesco Sforza, — who, before he was duke of Uilan, 
had long fought, as his father had done before him, for the party 
of Anjou, — and by the Florentine republic, which had always 
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been devoted to France. But Sf orza j udged that Uie security and 
independence of Italy could be maintained only so long as the 
kingdom of Naples did not fall into the hands of France. The 
French were already masters of Genoa and the gates of Italy ; 
they would traverse in every direction, and hold in fear or 
subjection every state in the peninsula, if they should acquire the 
sovereignty of Naples. For these reasons Sforza resisted all his 
friends, dependants, and even his wife, who vehemently solicited 
him for the house of Anjou : he also brought Cosmo de' Medici 
over to his opinion, and thus prevented the republic of Florence 
fVom seconding a party towards which it found itself strongly 
inclined. The duke of Calabria, who had entered Naples in 1459, 
had b^un successfuUy ; hut, receiving no assistance from abroad, 
be soon wearied and exhausted the people, who alone had to 
famish him with supplies. He lost, one after the other, all the 
IMTOvinces which had declared for him, and was finally, in 1464, 
constrained to abandon the kingdom. 

Ferdinand, to strengthen himself, kept in dungeons, or put 
to death, all the feudatories who had shown any favour to his 
rival : above all, he resolved to be rid of the greatest captain 
that still remained in Italy, Jacopo Piccinino, the son of Nicolo, 
and bead of what was still called the militia, or school of 
Braccio. He sent to Milan, whither Piccinino, who had served 
the party of Anjou, had retired, and where he had manied a 
daughter of Sforza, to invite him to enter his service, promising 
him the highest dignities in his kingdom. He gave the most 
formal engagements for his safety to Sforza, as well as to Jacopo 
himself. He recaved him with honours, such as he would not 
have lavished on the greatest sovereign. After having eatertained 
bim twenty-seven days in one perpetual fesUvalj he found meaiis 
to separate him from his most trusty officers, caused him to be 
arrested in his own palace, and to be- immediately strangled. 
This happened on the 24th of June, 1465. 

A few months after the duke of Calabria had quitted the king- 
dom of Naples, the great citizen, Cosmo de' Medici, who governed 
Florence, died, in his seventy-fifth year, on the 1st of August, 
1464. it was then thirty years since he had been recalled to his 
country, by the same revolution that had banished the Albizzi, 
By his authority during that long space of time, he had com- 
pletely allayed the fermentation which TormBrly agitated that 
republic. The constitution had not apparently changed : the 
executive power was still entrusted to a gonfatonier and eight 
priori, who, during the two months IHey were in office, did not 
quit the public piflace. Thejudidalpower was still exercised by 
two or three rectors, aliens to the state, who,'under the tiUes-of 
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Captain of Uie people, of PodesUi, and of Bai^lo, were invested 
with unlimited power over the lives of the citizens. They were 
chosen each year from some friendly city ; they arrived with 
their judges, seijeants, and all their officers of justice; they 
received a munificent salary: but, on leaving office, they were 
obliged to render an account of their administration before a 
syndicate charged with the examination of their conduct. Finally, 
the laws could not be executed without the triple sanction of 
the college, of the council of the people, and (rf the common 
council. But the Florentines had in vain preserved all this out- 
vrard sea£f(rfding of popular power. Inequality took birth from 
the immeasurable progress of wealth, and the citizens felt the 
- distance between individuals among them too enormous to retain 
the sentiment of equality even in their political rights. The 
revenues of many Florentine citizens surpassed those of the 
greatest monarchical princeS. Their pftlftces, which are to tbis 
day the object of our admiration, already displayed all the pro- 
digies of art, at the same time that they presented, with the 
crowd of servants who filled them, the aspect of fortresses, 
within which publu: justice dared not penetrate. Artisans no 
longer claimed any participation in poUtical power; and even 
citizens of easy fortune no longer felt themselves independent. 
They knew tJiat the credit and protection of their richer fellow- 
oitizens bad become necessary to the prosperity of their industry. 
It was in consequence of this great inequality that a close 
aristocracy possessed itself of the whole direction of the state. It 
acknowledged as chidS Cosmo de' Medici, the richest of the Ita- 
lians, and Neri Capponi, the ablest statesman of Florence. Hie 
former made the most Uberal use of his fortune : he built palaces, 
ehurehes, and hospitals on alt sides. He was profuse of gifts, 
loans, and his credit to the poorest of the citizens. He granted 
pensions to the learned, and to artists. He collected manuscripts 
from the Levant and all parts of Europe, and had them copied. 
Hen. celebrated his taste and acquirements. Without having 
written any thing himself, he passed for a man of letters; and 
the revival of the Platosic philosophy was attributed to him, in 
consequence of the translations made by his direction. While 
Cosmo de' Hedici thus fixed the public attention by bis private 
life, Neri Capponi gained the suffrages of the people by his public 
conduct, enlarged, as ambassador, with every difficult negotiation, 
— in war, with every hazardous enterprise, — be participated in 
all the brilliant successes of Uie Florentines, as well during the 
domination 'Of the Albizzi as during that of.the JIfedici. From 
the year 1434 to 1455, in which 'HGvi Capponi died, these two 
ohi^s uf the reinAlic had six times assembled the pariiament to 
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make a baiia; and, availing Uiemselves of iU authority, which 
was above the law, they obtained the exile of all tbeir enemies, 
a&d.fUled the balloting purses or the magistracy with the names 
of their own partisans, to the exclusion of all others. It appears 
that all the efforts of their administration were directed towards 
calming the passions of the public, and maintaining peace with- 
out, as well as repose within, the state. They had, in fact, 
succeeded in preventing Florence from being troubled with new 
factions, or engaged in new wars ; but they drew on the republic 
aUthe evilsattraiding an aristocratic government. Medici and Cap- 
poui had not been able to find men who would sacrifice the 
liberties of their country without allowing them to gratify their 
baser passions. These two beads of the republic, therefore, 
suffered their subordinate agents lo divide among themselves 
all the little governments of the subject cities, and every lucra- 
tive employment ; and these m«i, not satisfied with this first 
injustice, made unequal partitions of the taxes, increasing them 
on the poor, lowering them on the rich, and exempting them- 
sdves. ■ At last they began to sell their protection, as well with 
respect to the tribunals as the councils : favour silenced justice -, 
and, in the midst of peace and apparent prosperity, the Floren- 
tines felt their republic, nnderpiined by secret corruption, hasten- 
ing to ruin. 

When Neri Gapponi died the council refused to call a new 
parliament to replace the baliaj whose power expired on the 1st 
of July, 1455. It was the aristocracy itself, comprehending ail 
the creatures of Cosmo de' Medici, that, from jealousy of his 
domination, wished to return to the dominion of the laws. The 
whole republic was rejoiced, as if liberty had been rained. 
The election of the signoria was again made fau-Iy by lot,^the 
cataslo was revised,— the contributions were again equitably 
apportioned, — the tribunals ceased to Usten to the recommenda- 
tions of ihoae who, UU then, had made a traffic of distributive 
ju^ice. The aristocracy seeing that clients no longer flocked 
to their houses with hands full, began to perceive that their 
jealousy of Cosmo de' Medici had only injuixd themselves. 
Cosmo, with his immense fortune, was just as much respected 
as bef(ve. : the people were intoxicated with joy to find them- 
selves again free ; but tiie aristocracy felt themseWes weak and 
abandoned. They endeavoured to convoke a parliament without 
Cosmo;. but he baffled their efforts, the longer to enjoy their 
humihation. He b^an to fear, however, that the Florentines 
might once more acqiihe a ta^te fw tibwty ; and when Lucas 
PJtti, rich, powerful, and hold, was named gonfalonier, in July, 
1458, hftagreed with him to reimpose the yoke on the Floren- 
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tines. Pitti assembled the parliameDt, but' not till he had tilled 
all the avenues of the public square with soldiers or armed 
peasants. The people, menaced and trembling within this circle, 
consented to name a new balia, more violent and tyrannical 
than any of the preceding. It was composed of 352 persons, to 
whom was delegated all the power of the republic. They exiled 
a great number of the citizens who had shown the most attachr 
ment to liberty, and they even put some to death. 

Cosmo de' Medici was at this period sixty-nine years of age; 
he reckoned that Bis two sons, now in the prime of life, would 
support his declining years : but Pietro, the eldest, was absolutely 
incapacitated by hereditary gout. He could neither walk nor ride, 
but was carried about in an arm-chair : he was, besides, undis- 
tinguished by intellect or force of character. Giovanni, the 
second, was endued with much more talent ; it Y/as on him 
that Cosmo had placed the hopes of his house ; but he died in 
the month of November of the year 1463. Lucas Pitti, ri^ngto 
the eminence from which they fell, looked on himself henceforth 
as the only chief of the state. It was about this time that he 
undertook the building of that magnificent palace which now 
forms the residence of the grand dukes. The republican equality 
yvas not only offended by the splendour of this regal dwdling, 
but the construction of it afforded Pitti an occasion for marking 
his contempt of liberty and the lavrs. He made of this building 
an asylum for all fugitives ^m justice, whom no public .officer 
dared pursue when once he took part in the labour. At the 
same time individuals, as well as communities, who would 
obtain some favour from the republic, knew that the only means 
of being heard was to offer Lucas Pitti some precious wood or 
marble to be employed in the construction of his palace. 

When Cosmo de' Hedici died, at his country house of Careggi, 
on the 1st of August, 1464, Lucas Pitti felt hnnself released from 
the control imposed by the virtue and moderation of that great 
citiz^, on whose tomb the| signoria inscribed, in the follotvhig 
year, the title of " Father of his Country." His son, Pietro de' 
Medici, then forty-eight years of age, supposed that he should 
succeed to the administration of the republic, as he had suc- 
ceeded to the wealth of bis father, by hereditary right: but the 
state of his health did not admit of bis attending reguhtrly to 
business, or of his inspiring his rivals with much fear. To 
diminish the weight of affairs which oppressed him, he resolved 
on withdrawing a part of his immense fortune from commerce, 
recalling all hiB,loan3 made in partnership with other merchants, 
and hying out thismoney in land. But this onespected dnnand 
of considerable capital occasioned a fatal shQck to the ccHnmerce 
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of Florence, at the same time that it alienated all the d^tdrs of 
the house of Medici, aod deprived it of much of its popularity. 
The death of Sforza also, which took place on the 8th of March, 
1466, deprived the Medicean party of its finnest support abroad. 
Francesco Sforza, whether as condottiere or duke of Milan, had 
always been the devoted friend of Cosmo. His son, Galeazzo 
Sforza, who succeeded him, declared his resolution of persisting 
in the same alliance; but the talents, the character, and, above 
all, the glory of his father, were not to be found in him. Galeazzo 
seemed to believe that the supreme power which he inherited 
brought him the right of indulging every pleasure— of abandoning 
himself to every vice without restraint. He dissipated by his 
ostentationthetinances of the duchy ofMilan, he stained by his ' 
libertinism the honour of almost all the noble families, and he 
alienated the people by his cruelty. 

The friends of liberty at Florence soon perceived that Lucas 
Pitti and Pietro de' Medici no longer agreed together; and they 
recovered courage when the latter proposed to the council the 
calling of a parliament, in order to renew the balia, the power of 
which expired on the 1st of September, 1465 : his proposition was 
rejected. The magistracy began again to be drawn by lot from 
among the members of the party victorious in 1434. This return 
of liberty, however, was but of short duration. Pitti and Medici 
were reconciled : they agreed to call a parliament, and to direct 
it in concert; to intimidate it, they surrounded it with foreign 
troops. But Medici, on the nomination of the balia, on the 2d of 
September, 1466, found means of admitting his own partisans 
only, and excluding all those of Lucas Pitti. The citizens who 
had shown any zeal for liberty were all exiled ; several were sub- 
jected to enormous lines. Five commissioners, called accoppia> 
tori, were charged to open, every two months, the purse from 
which the signoria were to be drawn, and choose from thence 
the names of ^he gonfalonier and eight priori, who were to enter 
office. These magistrates were so dependent on Pietro de' Medici, 
that the gonfalonier went frequently to his palace to take his 
orders, and afterwards published them as the result of his deli- 
berations with bis colleagues, whom he had not even consulted. 
Lucas Pitti ruined himself in building bis palace. His talents v/ere 
judged to bear no proportion to bis ambition : thefriendsof liberty, 
as well as those of Medici, equally detested trim, and he remained 
deprived of all power in a city which he had so lai^ely contri- 
buted to enslave. 

Italy became filled with Florentine emigrants : every revolution, 
even every convocation of parhament, was^ followed by th^exJIe 
of many citizens. The party of the Albizzi bad been exiled ia 
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1434 ; bat the Atbeiti, whohad vanquished it, vere, in their toni, 
banished in 1466; eod among the members of both parties were 
to be found almost all the historical names of Fl(B-ence,'— those 
names which Europe had learned to respect, either for immense 
credit in commerce, or for the lustre which literature and the arts 
shed on all beloDgingto that renowned city. Italy was astonished 
at the exile of so many iUustrious persons. At Florence, the 
citizens who escaped proscription trembled to see despotism esta> 
billed in their republic; but the lower orders were in general 
contented^ and made no attempt to second Bartolomeo Coleoni, 
vhea he entered Tuscany, in 1467, at the head of the Ftoreatine 
emigrants, who had taken him into thar pay. Commerce pro- 
' spered; manufactures were carried on with great activity ; high 
wages supported in comfort all who lived by their labour ; and the 
Medici entertained them "with shows and festivals, keeping them 
in a sort of perpetual carnival, amidst which the people soon lost 
all thought of liberty. 

Pietro de' Uedici vras always in toO' bad a state of health to 
exercise in person the sover^gnty he had usurped over his coun- 
try: be left it to five or six citizens, who reigned in his name. 
Tomaso Soderini, Andrea de' Pazzi, Luigi Guicciardini, Matteo 
Palmieri, and Pietro Minerbetti, were the real chiefs of the state. 
They not only transacted all business, hut appropriated to them- 
selves all the profit; they sold their influence and credit; they 
gratified their cupidity or their vengeance: but they took care 
not to act in then- ovtn names, or to pledge their own re^n- 
sibiUty ; they left that to the house of Medici. Pietro, during the 
latter months of his life, perceived the disorder and corruption 
of his agents. He was afflicted to see his memory thus stained, 
and he addressed them the severest reprimands -, he even entered 
into corresptmdence with the emigrants, whom he thought of 
recalling, when he died, on the 2d of December, 1469. His two 
sons, Lorenzo and Giuliaoo, the elder of whom was not twenty- 
one years of age, were presented by Tomaso Soderini to the foreign 
ambassadors, to the magistrates, and to the first citizens of the 
ruling taction ; which last he warned, that the only means of 
maintaining the influence of their party was to preserve the 
respect of all for its chiefs. But the two young Medici, given up 
to aU thepleasuresof theirage, had yet no ambition. The power 
of the state remained in the hands of the five citizens who had 
esarcised it under Pietro. 

While the republic of Florence thus lost its liberty, that of 
Bologna feU equally under the domination of the family of Ben- 
tiv(^o. Its subjugation was stiU more disgraceful. - No lustre 
whatever was attached to the name of Gioyanm B. (Dentiv«gUo)i 
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who goreraed that State rrom 1-16210 1506. Hating been left an 
infant by his father Annibal, killed in 1445, he was brought up 
by the ill^ilimate son of one of his relations, whom Cosmo de' 
Hedici had discovered at Florence, and received from him, as a 
paternal inheritance, the sovereignty of his country. The repub- 
lics of Sienna and Lucca, taking advantage of peace, bad sunk 
into profound and obscure tranquillity: that of Genoa, wearied 
with internal convulsions, which foIJowed each other incessantly, 
had lost aU influence over the rest of Italy; continually oppressed 
by faction, it no longer preserved even the recollection of liberty. 
In 1458, it had submitted to the king ofFrance, then Charles VII. ; 
and John of Anjou, duke of Calabria, had come to exercise the 
functions of govem(M' in the king's name. He made it, at the 
same time, his fortress, from whence to attack the kingdom of 
Naples. But this war had worn out the patience of the Genoese r 
they rose against the French, and, on the 17th of July, 1461, 
destroyed the army sent to subdue them'by Ren6 of Anjou. 

The Genoese had no sooner thrown off a foreign yoke, than 
they became divided into two factions,~tbe Adomi and the 
Fr^osi : both had, at different tim^, and more than once, given 
them a doge. The more violent and tyrannical of these factious 
magistrates was Paolo Fregoso, also archbishop of Genoa, who 
bad returned to his country, in 1462, as chief of banditti, and 
kn. it again, two years afterwards, as chief of a band of [rirates. 
The Genoese, disgusted with their independence, which was dis- 
graced by so many crimes and disturbances, bad, on thel3th of 
April 1464, yielded to Francesco SfoFza, duke of Milan, and after- 
wards remaioed subject to his son Galeazzo. 

The Venetians alone, at this epoch, preserved in honour the 
name of republic in Italy ; but it was a repubhc without liberty. 
Their internal policy remains in the shade: th^r efforts for the 
defence of Italy against the Turks is all that is consigned to his- 
tory. These rfforts would have been more glorious if they bad 
better known how to govern Uieir eastern subjects. Their pos- 
sesions on Ibe Illyrian coast, up to the extremity of Greece, were 
so extensive, —they comprehended countries the [Httductions of 
which were so rich, the positions of which were so strong, of 
which one part of the population were so brave, the other so 
industrious, that if the Venetians had frankly put themselves at 
the bead of the lUyrian nationj — if they had governed them only 
with as much equity, with a protection as intelligent, a& that with 
which they governed their conquered provinces in tombardy, 
they would haVe founded an imperishable empire, in which civi- 
lisation would not have been lost: hut the Venetians always . 
regarded ttiese -establishments beyond Italy as the Spaoiards 
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Eo^ish, and Dutch, at a later period, have regarded their posses- 
sions in the two Indies. They not only did not allow the inha- 
bitants the enjoyment of political rights, but they denied them 
those of huAianity : ir they allowed that they were men, they at 
least never permitted them to forget that they were considered as 
an inferior race to the Italian. Instead of turning to account the 
superior intelligence and industry of the Greeks, they were deter- 
mined to see in them no other qualities than those of cunning 
and perfldy ; and they appropriated to themselves, at the expense 
of the natives, and in their own towns, the monopoly of com- 
merce. The Albanians and lllyrians, very different from the 
C^^eks, were impatient of control, and despised the restraints of 
regular industry ; but they wece enei^tic and brave. The repub- 
lic would have found in them its best soldiers and sailors, if it had 
received them into its armies and navies on an eqnal footing; but 
it persisted in considering them only as savages, to whom it 
yielded no confidence, always restricting them to the lowest 
ranks in the army ; and, when at last it consented to raise among 
them the light cavalry of the Stradiots, they were destined more 
to over-run and ravage than to defend the country. 

The Venetians sent an ambassador to Hahomet n. immediately 
aftw the taking of Constantinople, to redeem those of their coun- 
trymen who had been made captive in the capital of the Greek 
empire. On the ]8th of April, 1454, this ambassador signed a 
treaty of peace and good neighbourhood with the sultan, by vir- 
tue of which the republic was to support at Constantinople, as in 
the time of the Greek empire, a baile, who was to be at the same 
tune its ambassador there, and the judge of all the Venetian sub- 
jects in the Levant. Mahomet II. took advantage of this peace 
to subdue successively the lllyrian or Greek princes whose inde- 
pendence had surviv(»l the fall of Constantinople. In 1458, he 
conquered the kingdoms erf* Itascia and of Servia : in the same 
year he over-ran the duchy of Athens, causing the last duke, 
Francesco Acciaiuolo, a Florentine, to be strangled. In 1460, he 
despoiled the two Paleologi, brothers of the last emperor, bearing 
the title of despots of the Horea. In 1462, he conquered Sinope, 
Cerasus, and Trebisond, Uttle Greek states which maintained Uieir 
' indepeniJence on the borders of the Euxine sea. In 1463, he 
'subdued Wallachia and Moldavia, afterwards the kingdom or 
Bosnia, and the bannat of Sclavonia. During the same year, the 
war again broke out in the Morea, between the Venetians and 
Turks. The former had possessed, for a long period, several 
strong places in'the peninsula, Coron, Modon, Argos, and Napoli 
di Malvagia. The commandant of Coron had received within his 
fortress asbve, who bad stolen the treasury chest of the Turiush 
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commander ^ Athens, and bad dinded the money with him : he 
refused to surrender the culprit, under the pretence of his haying 
turned Christian. The Turks immediately commenced hostilities. 
Luigi Loredano, captain general of ttie Venetians, excited to revolt 
the Greeks of the Peloponn^us, and undertook jointly with them 
to defend the isthmus of Corinth ; but he suffered himself to be 
driven out of it the following year. He abandoned the Greeks 
whohadjolned him: they were all massacred, while be relmned 
to seek refuge in his fortress. 

The Venetians, notwithstandii^ Ibis check, used their endea- 
vours to form a powerful league a^inst Uie Unssulmans. On the 
13th of September, 1463, they concluded an alliance with Uat- 
tbias Gorvinus, ttie liberator of Hungary ; they reckoned on the 
powerful assistance of a crusade which the duke of Bui^ndy had 
promised to lead against the infidels, and which the pope Pius U. 
bad caused to be preached in all the Latin countries. But when 
the pope visited the army, which he had ordo^ to assemble at 
Ancona, he found only a disorderly and cowardly troop, greedy of 
gain, clamorous for money and arms, on receiving which they 
immediately deserted. Pius II. himself, worn down by illness, 
mpiredat Ancona, on tbeJ4tbof August, 1464. The few remain- 
ing crusaders immediately dispersed. The pope bad eng^ed the 
valiant George Gastriot, sumamed Scanderbeg, on the occasion 
of this crusade, to break the treaty of peace which he bad made 
with the Turks, after twenty years of victories gained over them, 
from 1442 to 1462. Abandoned alone to those enemies whom he 
bad so long braved, be lost, in 146S, nearly the whole of Epirus, 
which he had exdted to insurrection against the Turks : he him- 
self died on the 17th of January, 1466, in the Venetian town of 
Alessio, to which he bad been driven to take refuge.. Matthias 
Corvinus alone remained to the Venetians: by combating the 
Turks in Hungary, he prevented them from concentrating Uieir 
forces against the republic ^ but the pope, Paul II., who had suc- 
ceeded I^us II., feared the reformers of Bohemia still more than 
the Mussuhnans. He engaged Matthias Corvinus to turn his arms 
against the king of Bohemia, and depose him for having tolerated 
the Hussites. The Turks took advantage of the absence of this 
formidable antagonist to invade Croatia, in 1469, and to massacre 
almost all the inhabitants. The year following they, for the first 
time, equipped a fleet, with which they drove that of the Vene- 
tians out of the Grecian seas, attacked Euboea, whicli belonged 
to the repuMie, took Negropont by assault, on the 12th of July, 
1470, and put all the inhabitants to the sword. 

The Venetians, whose commerce extended through the known 
world, now aUempted lo find allies. against. Habomet. in the 
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distant regiotis o( Ana, BJtuiUed to the east of l^rkey. Titear 
ambassadors, on this occasion, have written relations of their 
travels, which have heen handed down to as; and they, for the 
first time, revealed the eastern world to the Latins. Hassan B^, ■ 
or Husfiun Cassan, who had conquered Persia from the descend- 
ants of Timour, in the year 1468, then threatened the Turkish 
empire. He bad married a Greek princess of Trebisond: the 
Venetians sent to him as amhassador a relation of ttiat princess, 
named Catterino Zeno, who, on his- way to him, traversed with 
infinite danger Caramania, the Uttle Armenia, and the country of 
the Curds. This route was soon shut by the Turits against other 
Venetians disposed to follow him: andJosaphatBaTi)aro, Ambro- 
sio Contarioi, and others whom the republic successively sent to 
Hussun Cassan, attempted altentately either to join the caravans 
of the Mamelukes in Egypt, and traverse with them Syria up to 
the Persian Gulf, or to arrive by Germany and Poland at the Black 
Sea, and trom thence enter Persia by Georgia and Hiogrelia. 
When Contarini wanted to return to Europe, he was cut (rff from 
both these routes by the Turks, and obliged to v^iture along the 
whole length of the Caspian Sea, to pass the gates of Derbend, 
and reach Poland by Astracan and Muscovy. But these travels, 
wonderful for the fifteenth century, and giving a great impulse to 
geography, were of little advantage in the war : the communica- 
tions were too slow and uncertain to admit the possibility of any 
concert in action between the Persians and Venetians. Their 
efforts to meet had no other effect than the ruin and pillage of 
several Greek cities of Asia. In 1472, Pietro Mocenigo laid waste 
Caria and the Isle of Cos ; he pillaged Satalia, Pamphylia, Smyrna, 
■ and Ionia. The following year he burnt Myra in Lycia, every, 
whwe seeking news of Hussun Cassan, of whose defeat, near , 
Trehisond, he at last heard. These two campaigns were stained 
with atrocious cruelties inflicted on the Greek Christians, subjects 
of the Turks, whom the Venetians pretended to deliver. 

At this period the Venetian admiral was diverted from the war 
against the Turks, by the part which he took in the civil wars 
that for twelve years desolated the island of Cyprus. James HI. 
de Lusignan, king of Cyprus, at his death in 1458, left ouly one 
Intimate child— a daughtw- — who, in the following year, mar- 
ried Louis, the second son of the duke of Savoy : he had also a 
natural son named James, who, with the aid of the soudan of 
Egypt, whose vassal he acknowledged himself to be, seized the 
crown from his sister and the duke. James de Lusignan was 
repeatedly called upon to defend himself against his sister, to do 
which he stood in great need of money. A rich Venetian mer- 
chant gave him his dau|^ter Caterina Comaro in marriage, with 
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8 dower of 100,000 ducats. To render thU simple citizen's daugh- 
ter worthy a royal alliance, the republic adopted Caterina Cornaro, 
and proDOunced her daughter of Saint Hark. The marriage was 
celebrated in 1471 ; and on the 6th of June, J473, James de Lusi- 
gnan died, leaving his wife pregnant. The republic hastened to 
proclaim itself guardian of its adopted daughter, and of the child 
she might bear. ThischiLddiedina yearafteritsbirth; and the 
republic again [voclaimed Uiat Caterina Cornaro inherited front 
her son, and that the republic, in its turn, should inherit from its 
daughto- : regarding itself as etenud, it was sure of survivti^ 
Caterina, but it was not equally certain that she might not marry 
again, and have other children. To secure their guardianship, 
the Venetians had garrisoned all the cities of the island, since the 
year 1473 ; but this precarious possession did not satisfy them. 
In 1480, they engaged the queen Catwina Cornaro to abdicate, 
and to retire to Asolo in the Trevisan. It was thus the Venetian 
republic gained the kingdom of Cyprus, the crown of which it 
united wUh those of Candia and the Korea. The isle of Cyprus, 
rich in wine, com, oil, and copper, was the mostimportant of the 
three. 

The Turks vainly besie^ Scutari in the year 1474, and hetpaoto 
the year following ; but in the same year (1476) Mahomet IL took 
and ruined the city of CafiEa, the flourishing colony of the Gaioese, 
in the Crimea. The Tm-^, afterwards masters of Bosnia, began, 
in 1477 and 1478, to threaten the states of the Terra Firma of the 
Vfflietians. They passed the Isonzo, and even (be Tagliamento ; 
they laid waste the fertile countries of the patriarchate of Aquilea 
and of Friuli; they massacred the people, or led them away cap- 
tive ; and thus b^an to make tiie Italians experience the horrors 
(rf* those wars of barbarians which depopulated before they 
enslaved the Eastern Empu-e. On the 15th of June, 1478, they 
took Croia, which had been the capital of Scanderheg, and mas^ 
«acred the inhabitants, in contempt of a capitulation. They after- 
wards renewed the siege of Scutari. The republic of Venice, aban- 
doned by all Christendom, extiausted by long exertions, and fear- 
ing soon to see the Turiiish armies enter Lombardy, accounted 
itself fortunate in purchasing peace by giving up to the Hussul- 
mans Scutari, tog^er with several fortresses which it possessed 
in lUyria and the Uorea. Such were the conditions on which peace 
was signed between the sultan and the republic, on the 26th of 
January, 1479. 
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Frequeocj «f G<Kupiracie9.— Tbe last Resovrce of Ibe 1(a!laa Patriob.— Their 
111 Succeas.— Cuupiracr of Uie Paad.— The Adminislralion of Lorauo de' 
Iledlci.-Hls Dealb. 

Italy had reached the fatal period at ^vhich liberty can no 
longer be saved by a noble resistaace, or recovered by open force. 
There remained only the dangerous and, most commonly, this 
fatal resource of conspiracy. So long as habits of litwrty are pre- 
saged amongst a whole people^ so long as every class has an 
equal horror of slavery, a sudden explosion of the sentiment 
nhich fills every heart suffices to accomplish a revolution — to ren- 
der vain the efforts of usurpers, or to overthrow a recent tyranny, 
though at the moment it may have succeeded in establishing 
itself. The despot, even when be has silenced by terror the peo- 
ple whom he has oppressedand disarmed, always feels at war with 
them ; he has too much to fear from every class, to hope, with 
any chance of success, to attach any of them to his cause. But 
when absolute power has been established long enough for the 
violence of its first origin to be foi^otten, when the majority of 
the men in the prime of life have been born under its yoke, and 
have never known a better state, the usurper finds himself sup- 
ported by the inert part of the nation —by those who, incapable of 
thinking, or of investigating for themselves, must be contented 
with borrowed ideas, and with blindly assenting to every doctrine 
which the government may promoige. With the loss of liberty is 
lost also that fVee and animated intercourse which warms the soul^ 
and difiWee noble sentiments even among classes unenlightened 
by the knowledge of the past, or by the exptirience of foreign 
nations. In slavish countries, the prince alone speaks, amidst 
universal silence : he dictates the proclamations of authorities, 
the sentences of the tribunals ; he even inspires the language to 
be uttered from the pulpit or the confessional r- because the dis- 
posal of the revenue is at his will, he appears as a dispensing pro- 
vidence, and makes the people believe he gives all that he does 
not take itom them. The indigent are grateful, to him for the 
public charities ; the labourer, for the justice and police which 
protect his property. The populace of towns applaud the rigour 
which falls on the higher classes. The national pride takes o^nce 
at the foreigner who expresses his pity for an unhappy and ill- 
govemed people ; and the vanity of the vulgar is interested in the 
support of what exists. If any memory of the period of liberty 
is preserved amongst the ignorant classes, it only refers to unhap- 
piness and pain. They have heard of the efforts, the sacrifices, 
made by their fathers in defence of the people's rights j but they 
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see only the erils of the struggle, while the result, because it is 
not of a material nature, escapes their imagination. They con- 
elude that'bread was as dear, and labour as painful, in the days 
of liberty as in their times ; and to the privations they endure 
were then added dangers and violent catastrophes, of which 
fathers transmitted to their children some terrible details. Slave- 
ry, it is said, so d^ases man as to make him love it -, and expe- 
rience cooGrms the maxim. Nations every where appear attached 
each to its government in proportion to its imperfections-^ \vtiat 
is most vicious in institutions is every where most liked ; and the 
most obstinate resistance is that which the people oppose to their 
moral advancement. 

Such, in particular, was the state of Italy towards the end of 
the Gfleenth century. The lower orders in the cities of Lombardy 
preserved no other memory of the period of liberty than that 
impressed on the imagination by some ruin, which their fore- 
fathers pointed out as monuments of ancient battles or of ancient 
violence. The peasantry, having never enjoyed any political 
rights, feared nothing but the scourge of war, and prized a 
government in proportion only to its pacific disposition. Gale- 
azzo Sforza, the more to excite the attachment of the people, 
moved more by the senses than by reQection, surrounded bim- 
gelf with the magnificence of the richest monarch. The HHRBese 
people were grateful to him for the spectacle, without coiisidering 
that they paid for it themselves. The Medici, whose authority 
at Florence was more, recent, eodeavoured still more to render 
themselves popular, by keeping their fellow-citizens in a state of 
contiuual festivity : the expense of which, at least in part, was 
supplied from their own patrimony. The sovereigns of the other 
slates of Italy also, in various ways, succeeded in gaining the 
affection of the peasantry and of the populace of towns. The 
protection against the law extended to the guilty was one of the 
great means of seduction. The law threatened criminals with 
the most terrible punishment : prosecutions began with torture, 
and ended with Uie wheel. Nevertheless, every village fefttival 
produced a murder, and those who committed it were exactly 
the sort of determined men whom the tyrant moat desired to 
have about him. By shielding them from justice, lie obtained 
from them and their families a grateful attachment, proportioned 
to the cruelty of the punishment which they escaped. These 
men, the most dangerous leaders of a rabble, were therefore all 
devoted to the prince, and a call to the overthrow of his tyranny 
found no response either in th» towns or in the country. On 
the other hand, all those who had any elevation of soul— wlio 
knew what their country bad beeo^ and wl)at it had becaiD$«- 
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who could compare the servitude at home with the nberty 
abroad, — all those whom philosophy enlightened on the tucreas- 
Ing moral degradation of men subject to absolute power, — could 
not resign themselves to the loss or liberty, which they knew 
would be followed by the loss of virtue. They woOld willingly 
tiave resisted, but soldiers, paid with their own money, shielded 
the tyrant within walls which their fathers had raised to protect 
(heir freedom. Social organisation, founded for the common 
good, Was directed by an usurping hand for the oppression of 
all. The right of the tribunals to punish, and that of the prince 
to pardon, were exercised in concert only to provide res(riute 
assassins for the latter. Alliances contracted in the name of the 
country established a mutaal guarantee of the usurpers against 
the people. No power existed which could be invoked by the 
enlightened citizen : though he had been assured that all endued 
■with intelligence and virtue were on his side— that the whole of 
the wealthy part of the nation desired liberty— he knew that the 
tyrant could arm against it the whole ignorant and brutal mass of 
the people. It was resentment for the triumph of injustice and 
hmtality-^for the oppression exercised by men governed only 
by the senses over all those actuated by the nobler sentiments of 
th^ soul,— that so frequently in this century obliged the latter to 
resort to conspiracy. The study of the works of the ancients, 
also, then pursued with so much ardour, conciliated universal 
approbation, almost admiration, for conspirators. Harmodius, 
Timoleon, Brutus, who with the dagger had restored liberty to 
Athens, Corinth, and Home, Were pointed out to youthful pupils 
as the avengers of abused law and justice— as the saviours of 
humanity ; murder, on the other hand, was so common, even 
men of honour felt so little scrupulous respecting it, that con- 
spirators were never stopped by any repugnance to shed blood : 
not only every prince and noble, but every magistrate and citizen, 
throughout Europe, was ready to kill, in order to defend the 
smallest right, to overcome any obstacle, to inspire fear, to give 
proof of energy, or to blot out an offence. Whoever kept ser- 
vants demanded tibove all that they should be brave, and that 
they should wear arms for the execution of any sanguinary ordw 
in case of need. It was because murders were generally com- 
mitted by therti, that domestic service did not degrade. Persons 
well born placed their children with nobles, as pages, footmen, 
and grooms, because they carried a sword, and their service was 
ennobled by the chance of spilling blood. 

So far from experiencing the repugnance we now feel to assas- 
sination as a means of delivering our country, men of the fifteenth 
century perceived honour in a murder, virtue in the sacrifice, 
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and historic grandeur in conspiracy. Danger alone stopped 
them, but that danger must be terrible. Tyrants, feeling them- 
selves at war with the universe, were always on their guard ; and 
as they owed their safety only to terror, the punishment which 
they indicted, if victorious, was extreme in its atrocity. Yet 
these terrors did not discourage the enemies of the existing 
order, whether royalist or republican. Never bad there been 
mare frequent or more daring conspiracies than in this century. 
The il! success of some never deterred others from immediately 
treading in their steps. 

The first plot was directed against the Medici. Bernardo Nardi, 
one of the Florentine citizens, who had been exited from his 
conntry in the time of Pietro de' Medici, accompanied by about a 
iiundred of his partisans, surprised the gate of Prato, on the 6th 
of April, 1470. He made himsdf master of the public palace, 
snd arrested the Florentine podestA; be took possession of the 
citadel;, and afterwards, traversing the streets, called the people 
to join him, and tight for liberty. He intended to make this 
small town the strong hold of the republican party, whence to 
begin his attack on the Medici, But although be had succeeded 
by surprise in making himself mastw of the town, the inhabitants 
remained deaf to his voice, and not one answered his eaIl,^not 
one detested tyranny sufficiently to combat it, at the peril of the 
last extremity of human suffering. The friends of the govern- 
ment, seeing that Nardi remained alone, at last took arms, 
attacked him on all sides, and soon overpowered him by num- 
bers. Nardi was made prisoner, led to Florence, and there 
beheaded with six of his accomplices ; twelve others were hanged 
at Prato. 

The conspiracy, which broke out at Ferrara on the 1st of Sep- 
tember, 1476, was directed by a monarchical, party. The house 
of Este, sovereign of Ferrara,'Modena, and Tteggio, had succes- 
sively for its chiefs two natural sons of Nicholas 11!.;— Lionel, 
who reigned from 1441 to 1450^ and Borso, who reigned from 
1450 to 1470. It was not till after the death of the latter, that 
their brother, Hercules I., legitimately born in marriage, suc- 
ceeded to an inheritance whicli had been strengthened and aug- 
mented under the reigns of the two bastards. It was Borso, la 
fact, who had caused an authority which his ancestors held from 
the people, to be sanctioned by the heads of the empire and the 
church. Frederic HI. had named him duke of Modena and 
Reggio, and Paul H. duke Of Ferrara, Borso had no children ; 
but Lionellefl a soil, named Nicolo, who, when Hercules took 
possession of the sovereignty, sought refuge at Mantua. Of alt 
the princes of the house of Es(e, tionel and Borao had been the 
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most beloved by their subjects. The genUeQess of their disposi- 
tions, their generosity, talents, activity, and love of letters, had 
won every heart. Those who, for thirty years, had served these 
two princes, made it a point of duty to transmit their crown to 
the son of Uooel, and regarded the succession of Hercules as an 
usurpation. They plotted to establish the rights of one whom 
they considered the legitimate heir of the throne. On the 1st of 
September, 1476, they inh?oduced Hicolo d'Este, with 600 infantry, 
into Ferrara, and, immediately dispersing themselves through the 
streets, called upon the people to- take ai-ms for the son of their 
benefactor. ^But the people were indifferent between their 
masters, and would not incur the risk of punishment by declaring 
for either in preference to the other r instead of Qockiug to their 
call, they fled, and shut themselves up in their houses. The 
satellites of Hercules, who, for a moment, had believed the revo- 
lution accomplished, recovered courage, and attacked and vaa- 
quished Nicolo, who, with one of his cousins, was immediately 
beheaded : tweoty-Bve of his accomplices were hanged. 

Girolamo Guitile, the same year, organised a conspiracy at 
Genoa to throw off the yoke of the dnke of Milan : it failed in like 
manner, because the people hesitated to join him, though he had 
already made himself master of the gates. Notwithstanding these 
fatal examples, another conspiracy was formed the same year, at 
Milan, against Galeazzo Sforza, whose yoke became insupportable 
to all who had any elevation of soul. There was no crime of 
which that false and ferocious man was not beUeved to be 
capable. Among other crimes, he was accused of having poi- 
soned his mother. It was remarked of him, that, enjoying the 
spectacle of astonishment and despair, he always preferred to 
strike the most suddenly and cruelly those whom he had given 
most reason to rely on his friendship. Not satisfied with making 
the most distinguished women of his states the victims of his 
seduction or his violence, he took pleasure in publishing their 
shame— in exposing it to their brothers or husbands. He not 
unfref|uently gave them up to prostitution. His extravagant 
pomp exhausted his 0nances, which he afterwards recruited by 
the most cruel extortion on the people. He took pleasure in 
inventing new and most atrocious forms of capital puni^ment ; 
even that of burying his victims alive wasjnot the most cruel. At 
last, three young nobles, of families who had courageously 
resisted the usurpation of Francesco Sforza, and who had them- 
selves experienced the injustice and outrages of bis son, rtsolved 
to delivpr their country from this monster ; not doubting that, 
when he had fallen, the Milanese would joyfully unite in sub- 
stituting a free govemmcot for a tyranny. Girolamo Olgiati, 
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Cario Visconti, and Andrea Lampugnani, resolved, in concert, to 
trust only to themselves, without admitting one other person into 
their secret. Their enthusiasm had been excited by the lessons 
of Uieir literary instructor, Colas-di MontanO, who continually set 
before them the grandeur of the ancient republics, and the glory 
of those who had deUvered them from tyranny. Determined on 
killing the duke, they long exercised themselves in the handling 
of the dagger, to bemoresure of striking him, each in the precise 
part of the tyrant's body assign^ to him. Animated with a 
religious zeal, not less ardent than their republican enthusiasm, 
they prepared themselves by prayer, by vows to St. Stephen, and 
by the assistance of the mass, for the act which they were about 
to perform. They made choice of the 26th of December, 1476, 
St. Stephen's day, on which they knew that the duke Galeazzo 
would go in state to the church of the saint. They waited fbr 
him in that church ; and when they saw him advance between 
the ambassadors of Perrara and Uantua, they respectfully 
approached him, their ca^ in hand. Feigning to keep off the 
crowd, they -surrounded bim, and struck him all at the same 
instant, in the midst of his guards and courtiers. Galeazzo 
Sforza fell dead under their weapons, and the crowd which 
filled the church saw the tumult, and beard the cries, without 
comprehending the cause. 

The three conspirators endeavoured to escape from. the church, 
to call the people to arms and liberty; but the first sentiments 
which they encountered were astonishment and terror. The 
guards of the duke drew their swords only to avenge him. Lam- 
pugnani, in attempting to avoid them, got entangled in the trains 
of the kneeling women, was thrown down, and killed by an 
esquire oC Galeazzo : a few steps from him, Visconti also was put 
to death by the guar^. But Olgiati bad the misfortune to escape, 
in this first moment, from all who pursued him, and, ristning 
through the streets, called loudly to arms and liberty : not one 
person answered tb& call. He afterwards sought to conceal 
himself, but was discovered, seized, and put to the most excru- 
ciating torture. In the interval between that infliction and his 
death, he wrote or dictated the narrative demanded of him, and 
which has been handed down to us. It is composed in a strain 
of the noblest enthusiasm, with a deep religious feeling, with an 
ardent lave of liberty, and with the fu'm persuasion that he had 
performed a good acUon. He was again delivered to the execu- 
tioner, to bavehis flesh torn with i^d-hot pincws. At the time 
of his martyrdom, be was only twenty-two years of age. 

The conspiracy of the Pazzi at Florence ^eedily followed that 
of Olgiati at Ulan. Andr^ de' Pazzi, one of- tbe five aeei)ppia~ 
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fori, who had exmMsed sudi great power under Pietro de' Medici, 
wsG dead, but had left three sods, and several graadsons. One 
of these last had married a sister of Lorenzo and Giuliano de* 
Uedici. Their fortune Was immense : it was engaged in com- 
merce, which they carried on with great success. They con- 
sidered that tbey had a right to be reckoned among t^ose who 
held the Qrst rank in their country ; but Lorenzo and Giuliano 
<le' Medici, on arriving at man's estate, endeavoured to recover 
1(11 thp authority which their father bad suffered to escape from 
htfi band : they, in particular, evinced an extreme jealousy of alt 
those who, in bis time, had administered the republic; and 
although the family of the Pazzi then reckoned nine citizens, 
who, by their age, rank, and talents, were formed to sit in the 
sigaoria, the H^ci did not permit one of them to be called to 
it. One oi the Pazzi bad married the only daughter of Giovanni 
Borromeo, the richest citizen of Florence, to whose inberitance 
he was destined to succeed ; but, at the moment of Boiromeo's 
death, the Uedici caused a kw to be passed, by which the mate 
issue in the collateral line w&ce called to inherit, in pu^ference 
to dau^ters; trnd they tbu£ de{»'ived Giovanni de' Pazzi of a 
fortuije which he bad looked upon as already his. Francesco 
de' Pazzi,' his brother, whose temper was hot and impetuous, 
unable to endure such injustice, quitted Florence, to estabhsh 
himself at Borne. There the pope, Sixtus IV., made him his 
banker, and soon gave him his whole confidence. 

^xtus IV. was of the house of Kovm«, a plebeias family of 
Savona, in the states of Genoa. His election to the holy see was 
tainted with simony ; and he was charged with the most disso- 
lute morals. He had four nephews, whtmi he had loaded with 
all tbe church ^ad to give. He introdnced two— GiuUuio delta 
Rarero, theAon of bis brother, and Pietro Riario, his sister's son 
—into the sacred college. He intended making princes of the 
two others, who wa« secular. He married Leonardo della 
Revere to a natural daugfata- of Ferdinand : he made him prefect 
of Rome and dui^e of Sora. Girolamo Riario he married to a 
natural daughter of Galeazzo Sforza, duke of HOan ; after which 
he purchased for him the city and principality of Inu^, to wtuc^ 
he purposed to add some principalities of Romagna. lliis dila- 
pidatitHi of the patrimony of the church, to aggrandise the 
BsphewB of the pope, was one of the most scandalous examples 
of what was afterwards called the nepotism of the court of 
Bom«. But although Sixtus IV. was a corrupt man, he was not 
destitute of talents, nor even of a certain elevation of sentiment. 
He h)id at heart the support ctf the independence of Italy, and 
be beiteved it aauiil be jaaii^au«l only by r^iddicui forifls of 
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governmeal, and wRh the aid of liberty, the Talae of which he 
had ieamed to appreciate at Genoa. He found himself constantly 
thwarted in his politics by the Hedici, whether pursuing no 
higher object than the elevation of his nephews, or, following a 
liobler one, he endeavonred to engage all the states of Italy to 
join in a common league for its defence. This continual oppo- 
sition soon engendered hatred ; and Cirolamo Riario and Fran- 
cesco Pazzi laboured to render it more violent. Sixtus IV. finally 
promised all the pontifical forces to second a conspiracy, ths 
object of which was to restore liberty to Florence by kilhng th« 
two brothers Hedici. The approbation of the pope alone deter- 
mined Jacopo de' Pazzi, the eldest of the family, and the uncle 
of Francesco, to take part in a plot so dangerous. 

The Pazzi would not run the risk of being abandoned, as tha 
conspirators of Milan had been, after the execution of the plot, 
because no one knew their intentions, or were prepared to second 
tbeni. Accordingly, they admitted vast numbers into Uieir 
secret : amongst others, Francesco Salviati, whom the pope had 
named archbishop of Pisa ; but the Hedici had refused to let him 
take possession of his see. It was necessary for the »iceess of 
the conspiracy, that the two Uedici should bs struck at the same 
moment ; for if one survived, he. would instantly be the avengw 
of the other. It was further advisable that some of the conspi-r 
rators should occupy the public pakce, and intimidate the sigao- 
ria, while oUiers caUed the people to liberty : feur troops, to aet 
simultaneously, were accordingly requisite, it was judged indis* 
pensable, also, that the two brothers should be in the same place, 
in order that the conspirators might stab them at the atSM 
jnomwit. Rai*ael Riario, a son of the pope's neiAew, a young 
man ofei^teen years, whom the pope bad just made a cu-dinal, 
and sent to Pisa, gave occasion, on his passage through Florence, 
to many entertainments, in one of which, it was hoped, tbe 
brothers might be found together. But Giuliai^io ww neither at 
the f6te given by Jacopo de' Pazzi to the young eardinat at Mon- 
tughi, nor at that which Lorenzo de* Medici gave at Fiesoie. The 
conspirators were, on both d»ys, ready- The archbishop Sal- 
viati, with Jacopo, son of the hiat(man Peggio BniCckiioii aad-it 
nOmerous troop of conspii^ors, Y/ere to make thomselves 
makers of the palace, and force the sigaiH-ia to af^irova tha 
r*volution ; others, with Jacopo de' Paszi, were t« raise the 
people. Francesco Pazzi and BarasH^o Bandini undertook to 
kill Giuliano, who, Umid and suspicioiis, gmerally wore a cui" 
rass under his robe ; and Gian Battista da Montesecco, the captain 
of a troop of adventurers, was appointed to despatch IXMrenzo. 
Tbe tit'swce of GiHlisno on thtae two occasions obtig«d the coii-< 
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^irators te defer the execution of their project to a religious 
ceremcmy tbat was to take place in the cathedral, and at which 
the two brothers must indispensably be present. It was agreed 
that the assassins should strike them as they bielt, at the moment 
that the priest, in performing mass, raised the host, and they, 
wth all present, bowed down their heads. But Gian Battista 
da Hontesecco declared, that though he had undertaken with 
pleasure to kill Lorenzo at a festival— for he was accustomed to 
murder— he could not offer the conspirators his assistance in a 
church, for be was not accustomed to sacrilege. All the others 
then refused to commit what began to appear to them an irreli- 
gious act ; so that they were forced to have recourse to two 
priests, Antonio da Volterra and Stephano di Bagnone, who, 
accustomed to live in churches, and perform themselves all the 
offices, felt neither respect nor fear for sacred things. This caused 
the ruin of all. . 

Every one was at his post when the Hedict entered the tranple, 
on the 26th of April, 1 478 ; the broUiers took their places at some 
distance tnm each other. Itie mass began : at the moment of 
the devation o( the host, Antonio da Volterra put his hand on 
the left shoulder of Lorenzo, the belter to secure the blow he 
was to strike on the right side. The touch, however, made 
Lorenzo start up, and, with his arm enveloped in his cloak, ho 
parried the blow 5 he drew his sword, as did his two esquires, 
and the priests fled. At the same instant Giuliano had been 
killed by Bernardo Eandini. Francesco de' Pazzi, intending also 
to sbike him, deeply wounded himself in the thigh ; Bandini 
imiaediately ran towards Lorenzo, who escaped from him, and 
shut himself up in the sacristy. Seeing the people in a state of 
tumult, and despairing of success, Bandini immediately left Flo- 
rence, and did not ttiink himself safe till he hadreached Coostan- 
tkiople. Salviati, meanwhile, also failed at the palace rf the 
sigooria : he had concealed his foUowers near Uie entry, the 
door of which shut with a spring lock, which his satellites were 
unable to open, when they were to rejoin him. He afterwards 
preswted himself to the gonfalonier, but his troubled look and 
wabaitasaBd language so excited suspicion, that, without listen- 
ing to bim, the gonfalonier sprang to the door, seized by the 
hair Jacopo Bracciolini, who was concealed behind it, delivered 
bim to his sergeants, and was soon master of the other conspii»- 
tws io the palace : he bad them all instantly put to death, ekher 
by the daggw, or by pwipitating them alive from the windows, 
to the frames of which he hung archbishiq) Salviati, with two irf 
his coorins tud Jacopo Bracciolini. The two priests, who had failed 
in their att^ipt to kill Locenzo, were pursued and cut to pieces 
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by the friends of the Medici : lasUy, Jacopo de' Pazzi, who had put 
himself at the head of the troop of conspirators, whose part it 
was to siunmoD the people to liberty through the streets, lost all 
courage, seeing that no one answered his call. He left the city 
by the Romagna gate, hut had not proceeded far before he was 
stopped by a party of peasants, and brought back. In the mean 
time the friends of the Medici had called the populace to ven- 
geance, and to this crj', at least, they were not slow in answer- 
ing ; Francesco, Rioaldo, and Jacopo de' Pazzi were hung at the 
windows of the palace, beside the archbishop ; all those who had 
any relation of blood or connection of friendship with them— all 
those who had shown any opposition to the government — were 
torn from their bouses, dragged through the streets, and put to 
death. More than seventy citizens were torn to pieces by the 
mob, in these first days. Lorenzo de' Medici afterwards exerted 
all his activity to obtain the surrender of those who had sought 
refuge abroad : even Bernardo Bandini was sent back by Maho- 
met II. from Constantinople. The executioner did not rest till 
200 Florentines had perished in consequence of the conspiracy of 
the Pazzi. 

The ill success of the conspu^cy of the Pazzi strengthened, as 
always happens, the government against which it was directed. 
The Medici had been content till then to be first citizens of Flo- 
rence : from that time Lorenzo looked upon himself as the prince 
of the city ; and his friends, in speaking of him, sometimes 
employed that title. In addressing him, the epithet of " most 
magnificent lord" was habitually empk>yed. It was the mode of 
addressing the coudottieri, and the petty princes who had no 
other title. Lorenzo affected in bis habits of life unbounded 
liberality, pomp, and splendour, which he believed necessary to 
make up for the real rank which he wanted. The Magnificent, 
his title of honour, is become, not without reason, his surname 
with posterity. On the failure of the conspiracy, fee was menaced 
by all Italy at once. The pope fulminated a bull against him on 
the ist of June, 1478, for having hanged an archbishop. He 
demanded that Lorenzo de' Medici, the gonfalonier, the priori, 
and the' balia of eight, should be giv«) up to him, to be punished 
according to the enormity of their crime. At the same time he 
puhhshed a league, which he had formed against them with Fer- 
dioand of Naples and the republic of Stenna. He gave the com- 
mand of the army of the league to Frederic da Montefeitro, duke 
of Urfoino, and ordered him to advance into Tuscany. Lorenzo 
de' Medici, who was no soldier, did not join the army raised to 
defend bun ; he was (^liged to confide the command of it to Her- 
cules d'Este, dukeofFerraca, whoentCTedthe-aervioeof theFlo- 
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reoUoes, but who soon gave th^a room to think that there 
misled a secret understanding between bim andtheenemy. The 
duchess Bonne or Savoy, the widow ofGaleazzo Sforza, regent of 
Milan, was the only ally on whom Lorenzo could reckon. But 
the king of Naples, to prevent her frwn sending troops into Tus- 
cany, undertook to raise enemies against her at heme. He began 
by offeriog aid to the Genoese, who, wearied of the yoke under 
which they bad voluntarily placed themselves, rose and threw it 
off in the monUi of August, 1478. Having recovered their fre&^ 
dom, they restored the title of doge to Prosper Adomo, whp had 
previously borne it. 

Sistus IV. in the month of January, 1479, succeeded in enga^i^ 
the Swiss of the canton of Uri to declare war against the duchess 
of Milan. These formidable mountaineers obtained a victory, at 
Giornico, over the best Italian troops, to the astonishment, almost 
more than alarm, of the latter, who were made, for the first 
time, to appreciate the corporal strength and unconquerable 
courage of a race till then unknown to them. On the 7tb of Sep- 
tember, 1479, the Florentine army waa defeated at Po(^o Impe- 
riale, by the duke of Calabria, who had there joined his forces 
with those of the duke of Urbino. Almost at the same time the 
brothers of Galeazzo Sforza, whom the duchess regent had exiled 
from Milan, re-entered at the head of their partisans, and accom- 
plisheda revolution in that city. They deprived the duchess of 
the regency i they punished her ministers and favourites with 
death,. for h^iving, as they said, abandoned the true interests of 
the state, and of the house of Sforza, They declared her son, 
Gian GaleazzQ Sforza, of full age, though not more than twelve 
years old ; and the eldesL brother, Ludovieo, surnsmed the Moor, 
underlook the direction of affairs ; from that time be was in fact 
the sovereign of Milan. 

The situation of Lorenzo de' Medici became critical : he found 
himself, without allies, attacked, by all the forces of Italy. His 
enemies had successively ravaged the provinces of the Floren- 
tine states, and wore already masters of his strongest fortresses. 
Even his friends at Florence b^an to tire of a war. which the 
pope and the king of Naples declared tliey made only a^ainrt 
him. The people, whose attachment was founded on his pro- 
dtgaUty and his public entertainments, showed, when his pro- 
sperity declined, that Ihey were ready to abandon him. He felt the 
full extent of his danger when he was informed by the duke of 
Ui'bino, the general of the enemy's army, that, among his adver- 
saries, the king of Naples and Ludovico the Moor were liiBposed to 
be re'couciled to bim. The dt^os of Urbino and Calabria had not 
suiliciBnt«u^iQrity to ,malw peace wMh bvQi but they ^tra^ly 
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advised him to go in person to Naples, and they furnished him 
with a Neap^tan galley at Leghorn to convey him. It was not 
without fear that Lorenzo put himself into the hands of such an 
enemy as Ferdinand, who had so often shown hiniself cruel and 
perfidious. He departed, however, from Florence, on the &lh of 
December, 1479, and wab received at Naples with more friend- 
ship and respect than he had ventured to hope. He frankly 
acknowledged to FerdiaaQd his danger, but be explained to him 
also bis resources. Italy abandoned him, but he placed hi$ hope 
in France. Louis XI. and Rene JI. duke of Lorrain both pretended 
to inherit the right of tfle Angevins to the kingdom of Naples : 
they offered their alliance, and promised to send troops to Tus- 
cany. Lwenzo endeavoured to convince Ferdinand of all tha 
dang^ he incurred by the introduction of the French into Italy. 
Be acknowledged that, for himself, he should derive no other 
advantage than that of injuring his enemies. He strongly jepre- 
aented how preferable it would be for both, to seek an arrange-^ 
ment between themselves. Instead of opting their country to the 
incursion of barbarians; and, finally, he offered him an indemnity 
in the republic of Sienna, which the duke of Calabria, son of tha 
king, already coveted. That state had made alliance with the 
pope and the king of Naples against Florence ; had recMved, 
without distrust, the Neapolitan troops within its fortresses ; and* 
bad repeatedly, had recourse to theduke of Calabria to terminate, 
by bis mediatimi, the continually r^iewed dissensions between 
the different orders of the republic. The duke of Calabria, instead 
of reconciling them, k^t up their discord, and, by alternately 
granting succour to each party, was become the supreme arbi- 
trator of Sienna. Lorenzo de' Medici promised to offer no 
(rfjstade to the transferring of that state in sovereignty to the 
duke of Calabria. On this condition, he signed his treaty with 
the king of Naples on the 6th of Hay, 1480. The republic of 
Sienna would have been lost, and the Neapolitans, masters of so 
importaat a place in Tuscany, woujd sopo have subjugated the 
rest, when an unexpected event saved Lorenzo de' Ued't^i l^>'om 
the consequences of his imprud^t offer. Mahomet |1. charged 
his grand vizier, Achmet Giedik, to attempt a landing in Italy, 
which the latter eiFected, and made himself ma^r of Otranto on 
(iie 28th of July, 1480. Ferdinand, struct with terror, imme- 
diatelly recalled the duke of Calabria, with bis army, to defend 
bis o^vn states. 

Lorenzo de' Medici, on bis return from Naples to Floienee,- 
rendeied still more oppressive the yoke which he had imposed cm 
bjs country. He determined, above all, ^o efi'ace fpom bis autbo- 
rity Uie revolutionary, and consequBolly triui^tg!rjf,..f;bfu^i09r 
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nvhich it still retained ; at the same time to obliterate the memory 
of the sovereignty of the people, maintained by the periodkal 
assembling of parliaments. He called oAe, however, on the 12th 
of April, 1480, which he purposed should be the last. He made 
that parliament create a balia, destined, likewise, to despoil itselT 
for ever of a power which those extraordinary commissioners 
had, in fact, constantly abused. The balia transferred to a new 
council of seventy members the absolute power which had been 
delated to them by the Florentine people. That council, hence- 
forth, was to form a permanent part of the constituted autho- 
rities. It was charged to exercise a 'general scrutiny, and to 
choose only those among the Florentine citizens who were qua- 
lified for the ma^stracies. They were afterwards to distribute 
theu- names in the different elective purses of the signoria. They 
were to make a new division of the taxes ; to re-establish an 
equilibrium in the finances, or rather, to employ the money of 
the state in acquitting the debts of the Medici, whose immense 
fortune was deranged, not only by the magnificence of Lorenzo, 
but by the profusion and disordw of his clerks, who carried on 
his commerce with the pomp and extravagance which they 
thought suitable to a prince. 

It was not till the 3d of September, 1460, that the pope, Sistns 
IV., reconciled the republic of Florence to the church. He yielded 
then only to the terror which the conquest of Otranto by the 
Turks had inspired. Although he had shown talent, and some 
elevated views for the defence of the independence of Itily, his 
absolute want of all principle, his impetuosity of character, and 
his blind partiality to his nephews, rendered him one of the worst 
popes that ever governed the church. 

The Turks had no sooner been driven from Otranto,by Alphonso, 
the eldest son of the king of Naples, on the 10th of August, 1481, 
than Sixtus excited a new war in Italy. Hi9 object was to aggran- 
dise his nephew, Girolamo Riario, for whom he was desirous of 
foiming a great principality in Romagna. With that view, he 
propjsed to the Venetians to divide with him the states of the duke 
of Ferrara ; but a league was formed in 1482, by the king of Na- 
ples, the duke of Milan, and the Florentines, to defend the duke- 
dom. The year following, ^tus IV., fearing that he should not 
obtain for his nephew the best part of the spoils of the duke of 
Ferrara, changed sides, and excommunicated the Venetians, 
intending to take from Uiem the provinces which he destined fbr 
Girolamo Riario. the new aUies, without consulting him, soon 
afterwards made peace with the Venetians, at Bagnolo, on the 
7Hi of August, 1484. This news threw him into a fit of gout, 
which, fisdtog inward, destroyed him, on the 13th of August 
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following. Innocent VIII., who Succeeded him, was quite as 
corrupt as his predecessor, but endued with far less talrat and 
CTergy. After having, in the beginning of his pontificate, made 
war without any reasonable motive against Ferdinand and the 
Florentines, he made peace with them on the llth of August, 
1486. He married his son, Franceschetto Cibo,. to a daughter of 
Lorenzo de' Afedici, and this allianoe afterwards procured to liis 
posterity the duchy of Massa-Carrara. In 1489, he gave a car- 
dinal's hat to Giovanni, son of Lorenzo de' Hedici, afterwards 
LeoX. By the venality of distributive jusUce, by monopoly, and 
by the igubrance and carelessness of the administration, he 
brought Rome into a state of poverty and spoliation hitherto 
unexampled. He died at last, on the 25th of July, 1492, the most 
demised, but not the in(»t detested, of the popes who had yet 
filled the chair of St. Peter. 

Lorenzo de' Medici, bis friend and counsellor, has been ranked 
among the number of great men; and, m fact, he had some right 
to the gratitude of posterity, for the constant protection he 
afforded liters and the arts, and the impulse which he gave to 
them himself, as a poet and a man of taste. He gained the affec- 
tion of the literary society which he assembled round him, as 
much by the charm of his character as by his liberality. But it 
is not as a statesman that he can pretend to glory. He was a bad 
citizen of Florence, as well as a bad Italian : he degraded the 
character of the Florentines, destroyed their energy, ravished 
from tbnn their liberty, and soon further exposed them to the 
loss of th^ independence. Fearing the example and contagion 
of liberty in the rest of Italy, he preferred alliance with the sove- 
reigns who were most odious, — wilh -Ferdinand king of Naples, 
with Galeazzo Sforza, with his widow, afterwards vrith Ludovico 
the Moor, and lastly, with pope Innocent VIII. At the same time 
he joined in every intrigue against the republics of Sienna, Lucca,. 
and Genoa. He was suspected also of having favoured conspira- 
cies against two petty princes of Romagna, his enemies. Girolamb 
Riario, whom Sixtus IV. had made sovereign of Forli and Imola, 
and who had been tlip. chief promoter of the Pazzi conspiracy, 
was stabbed in his own palace by three captains of his guard, on 
the 14th of April, 1488. Catherine Sforza, his widow, and the 
natural daughter of .the duke Galeazzo, preserved, however, the 
principality for her son Octavian. She married, not long after- 
wards, Giovanni de' Medici, the grandfather of the Jirst grand 
duke of Tuscany. It was siie who gaVe her name, afterwards so 
sadly memorable,; to her godchild Catherine de' Medici.' Galeotto 
Hanfredr, lord of Faenza, was stabbed by his wife cm the 31st of 
Hay following, as he was about toseltliis little [vincipajily to (he 
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Venetians, and Faenza retnained to his son Aslor de' Hanfredi, 
onder the protection or Ijorenzo de' Medici. 

The house of Medici had encouraged, at Florence, the taste for 
pieasure and luxury, as a means of confirming its power; but 
this corruption of morals began to produce a reaction. Alfthe 
young men, who had abandoned themselves with enthusiasm to 
the study of the arts and of letters, who rendered a sort of worship 
to ancient literature, who studied the Grecian philosophy, aad 
were accused of preferring even thereligion of the ancient Romans 
to Uiat of tjie church, were, at the same time, devotedly attached 
to the Medici. This feeling they shared with all the libertines,r— 
all those who thoughtonly of sensual pleasure, and who sacrificed 
to it the liberty of their country: but those of graver morals, and 
of a- deeper religious conviction,— those who regarded the pro- 
gress of corruption as certain to draw down the vengeance of 
Heaven on Florenceg-^joined to compunctious penitence a love 
of ancient liberty, and a detestation of a tyranny founded on the 
triumph of vice. They were called piagnoni {the weepere). 
(^rolamo Savonarola, a Dominican monk of Ferrara, and an elo- 
quent orator, had preached to them a double reform, religious 
and political; for he had himself embraced with equal enthusiasm 
the cause of piety and that of liberty. He arrived on foot at Flo- 
rence, in the year 1480, and lodged in the convent of St. Hark. 
He began immediately to preach there, wth a profound conviction 
on his own part, and with a talent equal to his courage, against 
the scandalous abuses introduced into tite church of Rome, and 
against thecriminai usurpations in the state, which had deprived the 
citizen of his just rights.- The partisans of the double reform soon 
reckoned in this flock the most respectable citizens of Florence. 

In the beginning of the year 1492, Lorenzo'de* Medici was 
attacked by a slow fever, joined to the gout, hereditary in his 
family : he retired to his country house of Careggi, where, being 
sensible of his danger, he sent for Girolamo Savonarola, who, till 
then, had refused to visit him, or to show him any deferenc«; 
but it was from him that Lorenzo, struck with his reputation for 
sanctity and eloquence, desired, in dying, to receive absolution. 
Savonarola reftised him neither his consolation nor his exhor- 
tations ; but' he declared that he could not absolve him from his 
sins till he proved his repentance by reparation, to the utmost of 
his power. He should forgive bis enemies, restore all that be had 
usurped ; lastly, give back to his couhlry the liberty of which he 
had despoiled it. Lorenzo* de' Medici would not consent to such 
a reparation ; he accordingly did not obtain the absplution on 
which he set a htgh price, and. died, slip possessing the sove- 
re^nty lie bad usurped, dn the 8th of April, 1^93, ta his focty- 
fourth Vear, 
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CHAPTER XIU. 
Invasion of Italy by Charles VIII,— Pielro, Son of Lorenzo de' Medici, driven 

from Florence.— Revotl and War of Pisa.— Ttie polilical and religious Rerorm 

of Savonarola at Florence.— His Dealh. 

The period was at length arrived when Italy, which had restored 
intellectual light, to Europe, reconciled civil order with liberty, 
recalled youth to the study of laws and of philosophy, created 
the taste for poetry and the fine arts, revived the science and 
Kterature of antiquity, given prosperity to commerce, manufac- 
tures, and Bf»cuUure, — was destined to become the prey of those 
Tcry barbarians whom she was leading to civilisation. Her inde- 
pendence must necessarily perish With her liberty, which was 
hitherto the source of her grandeur and power. In a country 
covered wrtii republics three centuries before, there remained but 
four at the death of Lorenzo de' Medici-, and in those, although 
the word " liberty" was stiU inscribed on their banners, that prin- 
ciple of life had disappeared from their institutions. Florence, 
already governed for three generations by the family of the Medici, 
corrupted by their licentiousness, and rendered venal by their 
wealth, had been taught by them to fear and to obey. Venice 
with its jealous aristocracy, Sienna and Lucca each governed by 
a single caste of citizens, if still republics, had no longer popular 
governments or republican energy. Neither in those four cities, 
nor in Genoa, which had surrendered its liberty to the Sforzas, 
nor in Bologna, which yielded to the Bentivoglios, nor in any of 
the monarchical states, was there to be found throughout Italy 
that power of a people whose evwy individual will tends to the 
public weal, whose efforts are all combined for the public benefit 
and the common safety. The princes of that country could appeal 
only to order.and the obedience of the subject, not to the enthu- 
siasm of the citizen, for the protection of Italian independence 
and of their ewn. 

Immense wealth, coveted by the rest of Europe; was, it is true, 
always accumulating in absolute tfionarchies, as well as in repub- 
lics ; but if, on the one hand, it furnished the pay of powerful 
armies, on the other, it augmented the danger of Italy, by excit- 
ing the cupidity of its neighbours. The number of national sol- 
diers was very considerable; their profession was that which led 
the most rapidly to distinction and fortune. Engaged only for 
the duration of hostilities, and at liberty to retira^every month ; 
iifttead of spending their lives in the indolence of garrisons,or 
abandoning the freedom of their will, they passed rapidly from 
one service to another, seeking only war, and never becoming 
enervated by idleness. The horses and armour of the Italian men 
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at anns were reckoned superior to those of the transalpine naUoBS 
against which they had measured themselves in France, during 
"the war of the puhlic weal." The Italian captains had made war 
a science, every branch of which they thoroughly knew. It was 
never suspected for a moment that the soldier should he wanting 
in courage^ hutthegenm^ mildness of manners, and the progress 
of civilisation, had accustomed the/ Italians to make war with 
sentimeuls of honour and humanity towards the vanquished. 
Ever ready to give quarter, they did not strike a fallen enemy. 
OR.en, after having taken from him his horse and armour, they 
set him free; at least, they never demanded a ransom so enor- 
mous as to ruin him. Horsemen who went tolJattle clad in steel - 
were rarely killed ch* wounded, so longas they kept their saddles. 
Once unhorsed, they surrendered. The batUe, therefore, never 
became murderous. The courage of the Italian soldiers, which 
had accommodated itself to this milder warfare, suddenly gave 
way before the new dangers and ferocity of barbarian enemies. 
They became terror-struck when they perceived that the French 
caused dismounted horsemen to be put to death by their valets, 
or made prisoners only to extort from then, under Uie name of 
ransom, all they possessed. The Italian cavalry, equal in courage, 
and superior in military science, to the French, was for some 
time unable to make head against an enemy whose ferocity dis- 
turbed their imaginations. 

While Italy had lost a part of the advantages which, in the pre- 
ceding century, had constituted her securityj the transalpine 
nations had suddenly acquired a power which destroyed the 
ancient equilibrium. Up to the close of the fifteenth century, 
wars were much fewer between nation and nation than between 
French, Germans, or Spaniards among themselves. Even the 
war between the English and the French, which desolated France 
for more than a century, sprang not from enmity between two 
rival nations, but from the circumstance that the kings of Eng- 
land were French princes, hereditary sovereigns of Normandy, 
Poitou, and Cuienne. Charles VII. at last forced the English back 
beyond sea, and reunited to the monarchy provinces which had 
been detached from it for centuries. Louis XI. vanquished the 
dukes and peers of France who had disputed his authority; he 
humbled the house of Burgundy, which had begun to have 
interests foreign to France. His young successor and son, 
Charles Vlil., on comingof age, foundhmiselfthcmaster of avast 
kingdom in i^sUte of complete obedience, a brilliant army, and 
lai^e revenues ; but was weak enough to think that there was no 
gkiry to be obtained unless in distant and chivalrous expediti(His. 
The diOereut monarcliies uf Spain, which had long been rivais. 
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were united b; the marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon with Isabella 
of Castile, and by Ibe conquest whicb tbey jointly made of the 
Moorish Jtingdom of Granada. Spain, forming, for the first time 
one great power, began to exercise an influence which she had 
never till then claimed. The emperor Maximilian, after having 
united the Low Countries and the county of Burgundy, his wife's 
kiheriUince, to the states of Austria, which be inherit^ from his 
fiilher, asserted his right to exercise over the whole of Germany 
the imperialauthoritywhich had escaped from the handx c^ bis 
predecessors. Lastly, the Swiss, rendered illustrious by their 
victories ovw Charles the Bold, had b^un, but since his death 
only, to make a traffic of their Uves, and enter the service of 
fM^Q nations. At the same time, the empire of the Turfis 
extended along the whole shore of the Adriatic, and menaced at 
once Venice and the kingdom of Naples. Italy was surrouhded 
on all sides by powers whicb had suddenly become gigantic, and 
of which not one had, half a century before, given her uneasines^. 

Fr&nce was the first to carry abroad an activity unem^^yed at 
home, and to make Italy feel the change which had taken place 
in the politics of Europe. Its king, Charles VIII., claimed the 
inhwtlance of all the rights of the second house of Anjou on the 
biagdom of Naples. Those rights, founded on the adoption of 
Louis I. of Anjou by Joan I., had never been acknowlwlged by 
the people, or confirmed by possession. For the space of a hun- 
dred and ten years, Louis I., n., and III., and Ren^, the brother 
of the last, made frequent but unsuccessful attempts, to mount 
the throne of Naples. The brother and the daughter of Ben^, 
Charles of Maine and Margaret of Aigou, at last either ceded or 
sold those rights to Louis XI. His son, Charles VIIL, as soon as 
he was of age, determined on asserting them. Eager for glory, 
in proportion as his weak frame, and still weaker intellect, inca- 
pacitated him for acquiring it, he, at the age of twenty-four, ■ 
resolved on treading ui the footsteps of Charlemagne and his 
paladins, and undertook the conquest of Naples as the first exploit 
that was to lead to the conquest of Constantinople and the 
defiverance of the holy sepulchre. 

Charles VIII. entered Italy in the month of August 1494, with 
3600 men at arms or heavy cavalry ; 20,000 infantry, Gascons, 
Bretons, and French ; 8000 Swiss, and a formidable train of artil- 
lery. This last arm had receivia in France during the wars of 
Charles VII., a degree of perfection yet unknown to the rest of 
Europe. The states of Upper Italy were favourable to the expedi- 
tion of the French. Theduchess of Savoy and the marchioness 
of Montferrat, regents for their sons, who were under age, opened 
the passages of the Alps to Charles Vlll. Ludovic the Hoor, 

H 
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regent of the duchy of Uilan, recently tlanned at the demand 
made on him by the king of Naples, to give up the r^ency to hifl 
nephew Gian Galeazzo> then of full age, and marned to a Neapo- 
litan princess, had himself called the French into Italy ; and, to 
facilitate their conquest of the kingdom of Naples, <^ned to them 
^the rortrasses of Genoa which wpre dependent on bim. The 
republic of Venice intended to remain neutral, reposing in its 
own strength, and made the duke of Ferrara and the macquis of 
Mantua, its neighbours, adopt the same policy ; but southern ilaly 
formed for its defence a league, comprehending the Tuscan re- 
publics, the states of the church, and the kingdom of Naples. 

At Florence, Lorenzo de' Medici left three sons, of whom 
Pietro II., at Uie age of twenty-OD,e, was named chief of the 
t-epublic. His grandfather, Pietro I., son of Cosmo, oppressed 
with inQrmities and prematm-e old age, had shown little talent, 
^and no capacity for the government of a state. Pietro II., on the 
contrary, was remarkable for his bodily vigour and address ; but 
be thought only of shining at festivals, tilts, and tournaments. It 
■was said Uiat he had given proofs of tajent in his literary studies, 
that he spoke vrith grace and dignity ; but in his public career he 
{H-oved himself arrogant, presumptuous, and passionate. He 
determined on governing the Florentines as a master, without 
disguising tha yoke which he imposed on them : not deigning to 
trouble himself with business, he transmitted his orders by his 
secretary,orsomeoneof hisfaousehold,totheraagistrates. Pietro 
de' Medici remained faithful to the treaty which his father had 
made with Ferdinand king of Naples, and engaged to refuse the 
French a free passage, it they attempted to enter southern Italy 
by Tuscany. The republics of Sienna and Lucca, too feeble to 
adopt an independent policy, promised to fc^ow the impulse gi\m 
by Medici. ln.t|ie states of the church, Roderic Borgia had suc- 
ceeded to Innocent VIII., on the 11th of August, 1493, under the 
name of Alexander VI. He was the richest of the cardinals, and 
at the «ame time the most d^raved in morals, and the most perfi- 
dious as a politican. The marriageof one of bis sons (fw he bad 
several) with a natural daughter of Alphonso son of Ferdinand, 
had put Ibe sMl to his alliance wilh the reigning house of Naples. 
That house then appeared at the summit of prosperity. Ferdi- 
nand, though seventy years, of age, was sltU vigorous: he was 
rich; he had triumphed over Hi his en^nies; he passed for the 
most able politician in Italy. His two sons, Alphonso and Frede- 
rick, and his grandson, Ferdinand, were raputed skilful warriors : 
Uieyhadan army anda numerous tleetundertheir orders. How- 
ever, Ferdinand dieaded a war vrith France, and he had just 
opened negotiations to avoid it, when he died suddenly, on the 
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S5th of Janiuuy, 1494. His son, Alph(»i80 If., suece«d«d him; 
while Frederick toolc the command of the fleet, and the yomig 
Ferdinand that of the army, destined to defend Romagna against 
tiie French. 

It was by Pontrtmoli and the Lunigiana that Charies VIH., 
according to the advice of Ludovic the Moor, resolved to c(Hiduct 
his army into southern Italy. This road, traversing the Apen- 
nines from Parma to Pontremoli, over poor pasture lands, and 
descending through olive groves to the sea, the shore of which it 
follows at the foot of the mountains^ was not without danger. 
The country produces little grain of any kind. Corn was brought 
from abroad, at a great expense, in exchange for oil. The n3> 
row space between the sea and the mountains was defended by 
a chain of fortresses, which might long stop the army on a coast 
where it would have experienced at the same time famine and the 
pestilential fever of Pietra-Santa. Pietro de' Medici, upon learn- 
ing that the French were arrived at Sarzana, and perceiving the 
fermentation which the news of their approach excited at Flo- 
rence, resolved to imitate that act of bis father which he had heard 
the most praised — his visit to Ferdinand at Naples. He departed 
to meet Charles Vin. On his road he traversed a field of battle, 
where 300 Florentine soldiers had been cut to pieces by the 
French, who had refused to give quarter to a single one. Seized 
with terror, on beii^ introduced to Charles, he, on the first sum- 
mons, caused the fortresses of Sarzana and Sarzanello to be 
immediately surrendered. He afterwards gave up those of Libra- 
fratta, Pisa, and Leghorn -, consenting that Charles should garrison 
and keep them until his return from Italy, or until peace was 
Ngned ; and thus establbhing the king of France in the heart of 
Tnscany. It was contrary tQ the wish of the Florentines that 
Hedici had engaged in hostilities against the French, for wfaonj 
they entertained ah hereditary attachment; but the oimduct of 
ttiechlefofthestate, who, after haying drawn them into a war, 
deliver^ their fortresses, without authority, into the bands of 
the enemy whom be had provoked, appeared as disgraceful as it 
was criminal. 

Pietro de' Medici, after this act of weakness, quitted Chasles 
to return in haste to Florence, where he arrived on the '8th of 
November, 1494. On his preparing, the next day, to visit (he 
signorie, he found guards at the door of the palace, who refused 
him admittance. Astonished at this opposition, he returned 
borne, to put himself under the protection of hia brother-in-law, 
Paoio Orsini, a Roman noble, whom he had taken, with a troop 
of cavalry, into the pay of the republic. Supported by Orsini» the 
three brothers Medici rapidly traversed the streets, repeating the 
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■WIT cry of tkeir family,—" Palle ! Palle !"— without exciting a 
alDgte mov^nmt of the populace, upon whom they reckoned, in 
Uieir ftvour. The friends of liberty, the Piagnoni, on the other 
hand, excited by the exhortations of Savonarola, assembled, and 
took arms. Their number continually increased. The Hedici, 
terrified, left the city by the gate of San Gallo, traversed the 
Apenniaefl, retired first to Bologna, then to Venice, and thns tost, 
without a struggle, a sovereignty which their family had already 
exercised axty years. 

The same day, the 19th of November, 1494, on which the 
aiedici were driven out of Florence, the Florentines were driven 
out of Pisa. This latter city, which had been eighty- seven years 
under the dominion of her ancient rival, could notha^toate 
tierseif to a state of subjection. Pisa had successively lost all 
t^at gave her prosperity or made her illustrious. She do longer 
had shipping, commerce, or wealth ; the population diminished ; 
agriculture was neglected throughout the Pisan territory ; stag- 
nant water began to infect the air ; every profession which led to 
distiocUoD was abandoned. There were no men of science or 
letters, no artists ; there remained only soldiers ; but vrith them, 
courage and the military spirit survived at Pisa in all their ancient 
^endour. Every noble served in the companies of adventure ; 
every citizen and peasant exercised himself in arms, and on every 
oocasioD evinced a bravery which was beginning to be rare in 
Italy, and which commanded the respect of the French. Charles 
VIII., on receiving frmn Pietro de' Medici the fortresses of Libra- 
fratla, Pisa, and Leghorn, in the Pisan states, engaged to preserve 
to the Florentines the countries within the range of these for- 
tresses, and to restore them at the conclusion of the war. But 
Charles had very confused notions of the rights of a counti^ into 
which he carried war, and was by no means scrupulous as to 
keeping his word. When a deputation of Pisans represonled to 
him &e tyranny under which they groaned, and solicited fron 
him the liberty of their country, he granted their request with- 
out hesitation, without even suspectingthat he disposed of wh«t 
was not his, or that he broke his word to the Florentines : he 
eijaally forgot every other engagement with tJiem. Upon entering 
Florence, on the 17th of November, at the head of his antfj, he 
regarded hims«]f as 'a conqueror, and therefore as dispensed from 
every promise which he had made to Pietro de' Medici,— he hesi- 
tated Miy betweoa restoring his conquest tp Pietro, or retaining 
it hims^. The magistrates in vain rqiresented to him that he 
was the guest e^ the nation, and not its nuMtcr-, that the gates 
had been opened to him as a mark o#respect, not from anyf6ar; 
that the Florentines were far fVom feeling themselves conquered, 
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whilst Uie palaces of Florence wwe occuined not only 1>7 the 

cilizens but by the aoldiers of the republic. Charles still ioaisted 
cm disgracerul coaditionsj which bis secretary read as his ulti- 
matum. Pietro Capponi suddenly snatched the p^>w twm the 
secretary's hand, and, tearing it, exclaimed, "Well, if it be thus, 
sound your trumpets, and we wiU ring our bells !" This energttie 
mo?ement daunted the French : Charles declared himself coatent 
with the subsidy offered by the republic, and engaged on bis part 
to restore as soon ashe had accomplisbeid the conquest of Haples, 
en- signed peace, or even consented to a long truce, aH tlie for- 
tresses which had been delivered to him by Medici. Cbaries after 
Uus convention departed fl^m Florence, by the road to Sieima, 
on ^e S6th of Novonber. The Neapolitan army evacuated 
Romagna, the patrimony of St. Peter, and Rome, in succession, 
as he advanced. He entered Rome on the 3Ist of Decemb^, 
without lighting a blow. The first resistance which he encoun- 
tered was on the frontiers of the kingdom of Naples ; and haviog 
there taken by assault two small towns, be massacred the inha- 
bitants. This instance of ferocity struck Alphonsq II. with such 
terror, that he abdicated the crown in favour of his son, Ferdi- 
nand II., and retired with his treasure into Sicily. Ferdinand 
occupied Capua with bis whole army, intending to defend the 
passage of the Vultumo. He left that city to appease a sedition 
which bad broken out at Naples; Capua, during his absence, was 
given up through foar to the French, and he was himself forced, 
OQ the 2Ist of February, to embark for Ischia. AU the baroAs, 
his vassals, all the provincial cities, sent deputations to Chaiie»; 
and the whole kingdom of Naples was conquered without a 
single battle in its defence. The powers of the north of Italy 
regarded these important conquests with a jealous eye: Uiey, 
moreover, were already disgusted by the Insolence of the French, 
who had begun to conduct themselves as masters thraoghout the 
whole peninsula. The duke of Orleans, who had been left by 
Charles at Asti, already declared his pretensions to Ae duchy (rf 
Milan, as heir to bis grandmother, Valentina Visconti. Ludovico 
Sforza, upon this, contracted alliances with the Venetians, the 
pope, the king of Spain, and the emperor Masimilian, for main- 
taining the independenite of Italy; and the duke cd* Milan and the 
Venetians assembled near Parma a powerful snay, undw tbe 
command ol the marquis of Mantua. 

Charles vm. had passed three aicmth^ at Naples in feasts and 
tournaments, while bis lieutenants vrere subduing and disor- 
ganising the provinces. The news of what was passing in north- 
em Italy determined him on retumiiig to France with the half of 
his army. He departed from Nafdes, on the 20Ui of Hay, 1^5, mi 
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paised peaoeaUy (hrou^ Rome, whilst the pope shot himself up 
to tbe oastle of St. Angek>. From Sienna he vrmt to Pisa, and 
thence to Pontremoii, where he entered the Apennines. Gon- 
zaga, mar(|uia of Mantus, awaited him at Fornoro, on the other 
side of that chain of mountains. Chailes passed the Taro, with 
teahope of avoiding him, but was attacked on its borders by ttie 
ItaliMis, on the 6th of Jul;. He was at the time in full march ; 
the divisions of his army were scattered, and at some distance 
from each other. For some time his danger was imnHoent, but 
tJie ii^aCuosity of the French, and the obstiaate valour oS the 
Swiss, repaired the fault of their general. A great number of the 
Italian men at anna were thrown in the charges of ttie French 
cayah-y, many others were brought down by the Swis* halberts, 
and all were iiistantly put to death by the servants of the anny> 
Gonzaga left 3500 dead on the field, and Charles continued his 
retreat. Oh his arrival at Asti, he entered into treaty with Ludo- 
vieo Sforza, for the deliverance of the duke of Orleans, whom 
- Sforza besieged at Novara. He disbanded 20,000 Swiss, who were 
brought to him fi'om the mountains, but to whose hands ho would 
not venture to confide himself. On the 22d of October, 1495, he 
repassed the Alps, after having ravaged all Italy with tfaevioloice 
and rapidity of a hurricane. He had left his relative, Gilbert de 
Hoatiwnsier, viceroy at Naples, With the half of his army; but 
thepeofri», already wearied with his yoke, recalled Ferdinand II. 
The French, after many battles, successively lost their conquests, 
and were it length forced to capitulate at Ateila, on tiie !13d of 
July, 1490, 

The invasion of the French not only ^re«d terrw from ooe 
ettremity of Italy to the ottier, but changed the whble ptdicyoT 
that country, by rending it dependent upon that of the trans* 
alpine sations. While Charles VIU. pretended to be the legiti- 
mate beiriof tin kingdom of Naples, the duke of Orleans, who 
auoceeded hlra undw the name of Louis xn., called himself heir 
t« the dnchy of Milan. Maximilian, 'ambitious as he was ineon- 
Biatent^ claimed in the states of Italy prerc^atives to which no 
emperor had pretended since the death of Frederick II. in 1250. 
Tha Swiss had learnt, at the same time, that at the foot of their 
mountains there lay rich and feeble dties wWdi they Blight 
pillage, and a dnlicious climate^ which offered all the enjoymnts 
of life ; they saw neighiwuring monarchs ready to pay them fot 
exereiang there their brigandage. Finally, -Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, ihonarshs of Aragon and Castile, announced their intentjoa 
of defending the bastard branch of the house of Aragon, which 
reigned at Naples. But, akeady masters of Sicily, they p«r- 
pOMdpaBsbig the iiMt,uid were seoretly in treaty wUh (%art« 
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VBi., to divide wttfa falm the spoite of ttie ndative whom Ibey 
pretended to defend. Amidst these dtH^rent pretentions and 
intrigues, in \rhich Italian interests had no longer any share, tbe 
^irit of liberty revived in Tuscany once more, but only to exhaust 
Itself in a new stru^Ie between the Florentines andPisans. The 
French garrisons which Charies had left in Pisa and Librafratta, 
instead of delivering th«n to the Florentines, according to his 
order, had given them up to the Pisans themselves on the 1st of 
January, 1496. The allies, who had fought Charles at Fomovo, 
rejffoached the Floreotiises, with their attachment to that mon- 
arch, and took part agatest them with the Pisans. Ludovico 
Sforza,' and the Venetians, sent reinforcemeuts to the latter, and 
the emperor Maximilian himself brought them aid. Thus, the 
only Italians who had at heart the honour and independence of 
Italy, exhausted tbwnselves in unequal struggles and in fruiUess 
attempts. 

At the moment when Florence expelled the Medici, that repub- 
lic was bandied between three different parties. The first was 
tbat of the enthusiasts, directed by Girolamo Savonarola, who 
promised the miraculous protection of the Divinity for the reform 
of the church and the establishment of liberty. These demanded 
a democratic constitution, — they were called the Piagnoni. The 
second consisted of men who had shared power with the Medici, 
but who had separated from them ; who wished to possess alone 
the powers and profits of government, and who endeavoured to 
amuse the people by dissipations and pleasures, in order to eata" 
blish at their ease an aristooTicy,— these were called the jirab^ 
binH. The third party was composed of men who remained faith- 
ful to the Medici, but, not daring to declare themselves, lived in 
retirement,— they were called Bigi. These three part;tes were so 
equally balanced in the balia named by the parhament, on the 
Sd of December, 1494, that it soon became impossible to carry on 
the government. Gii^lftmo Savonarola took advantage of Uris 
sute of affaire to urge that the peofJe had never delegated their 
power to a balia which did not abuse the fa-ust. " The people," 
he said, " would do much better to reserve this power to them- 
selves, and exercise it by a council, into which all the citizens 
should be admitted." His proposition was agreed to : more than 
1800 Florentines furnished proof that either they, Uieir fathers, 
or their grandfathers, had sat in the magistracy,' they were con- 
sequently acknowledged citizens, and admitted to sit in the gene- 
ral council.. This council was declared sovereign, on the Istof 
July, 1495-,itwasinvested with theelflclionofmagistrates, hitherto 

chosen by lot, and a general amnesty was proclaimed, to bury 
to oWhion aB the ancient disseasiwus of the floreutme republic. 
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So importaDt a iHQ<UficatioD of the coDstitutioa seflmed to pro- 
miae this republic a happier ruturity. The friar Savo)iarola, who 
had exercised such influeace in the council, evinced at the same 
time an ardeotlove of mankind, deep respect Tor the rights of all, 
great sensibility, and an elevated nuod. Though a zealous 
reformer of the church, and in this respect aprecursor of Ijuther, 
who was destined to fo^;in his mission twenty years later, he did 
not quit the pale of orthodoxy ; he did not assume the right of 
examining doctrine ; he limited his eflbrts to the restoration of 
discipline, the refwination of the morals of the clergy, and the 
recall of priests, as well as other citizens, to the practice of Uie 
gOKpel precepts : hut his zeal was mixed with eothu«asm ; he 
believed himself under the immediate inspiration of Providence ; 
be took his ownJmpulses for prophetic revelations, by which he 
directed the politics of his disciples, the Piagnoni. He had pre- 
dicted to the Florentines the coming of the French into Italy ; he 
had represented to them Charles VUI. as an instrument hy which 
the Divinity designed to chastise the crimes of the nation -, he had 
counselled them to remain faithful to then- alliance with that 
king, the instrument of Providence, even though his conduct, 
especially in reference to the afikirs of Pisa, had been highly cul- 
pable. This alliance however ranged the Florentines among the 
enemies of pope Alexander VI., one of the founders of the league 
Which had driven the French out of Italy ; he accused them of b«ag 
traitors to the church and to their country for their attachment to 
a foreign prince. Alexander, equally offended by the projects of 
reform and hy the politics of Savonarola, denounced hun to the 
church as a heretic, and interdicted him from {nreaching. The 
monk at first obeyed, and procured the appointment of \as ftiend 
and disciple the Dominican friar, Buonricino of Pescia, as his suc- 
cessor in the church of St. Hark ; but on Christmassy, 1497, he 
declared from the pulpit that Cod had revealed to him, that he 
ou^ht not to submit to a corrui^ tribunal ; he tbm openly t0(^Uifl 
sacrament with the monks of St. Hark, and afterwards continued 
to preach. In the course of his swmons, he more than once held 
up to reprobation the scandalous conduct of the pope, whom the 
public voice accused of every vice and every crime to be expected 
in a liberttne so depraved,— a man so ambitious, perfidious and 
cruel,— a monarch and a pr'ieat intoxicated with abolute poww. 
In the mean time, the rivalry encouraged by the court of Rome 
between the religious orders soon procured Uie pope diampicais 
eager to combat Savcmarola : he was a Dominican, — the gai^id of 
the Augustines; that order whence Martin Luther was soon to 
issue. Friar Mariano di Ghinazzano signalised himself by bis zeal 
in opposiog Sarooarola. He presented to the pope, friar FnuMM 
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of Apulia, Of the order of minor observantines, wbo was seat to 
FloreBce to preach against the Florentine monk, in the cbarch of 
Santa Croce. This preacher declared to his audience that he 
knew Savonarola pretended to support his doctrine hy a miracle. 
f For Die," said he, " I am a sinner; I h^ve not the presumption 
to perfonn miracles ; nevertheless, let a lire he Ughted, and I am 
ready to rater it with him. I am certain of perishing, hut Chris- 
tian diarity teaches me not to withhold my life, if, in sacriticiDg 
it, I might precipitate into hell a heresiarch, who has already 
drawn into it so many souls." 

This strange proposition was rejected by SAvonaroIa; hat bis 
friend and disciple, friar Dominic Buonvicino, eagerly accepted it. 
Francis of Apulia declared that be would risk bis life against 
Savonarola only. Meanwhile, a crowd of monks, of the Domi- 
nican and Franoiscan wders, rivaUed each other in their offers to 
prove by the ordeal of fire, on one side the truth, on the other the 
£alsefaood, of the new doctrine. Enthusiasm spread bejmnd the 
two convents ; many priests and seculars, and even women and 
children, more especially on the side of Savonarola, earnestly 
requested to be admitted to the proof. The pope warmly testified 
his gratitude to the Franciscans for their devotion. The signoria 
of Florence conswted that two monks only should devote them- 
selves for Uieir respective orders, and directed the pile to be pre- 
pared. The whole population of the town and country, to which 
a signal miracle was promised, received the announcement with 
transports of joy. On the l7th of April, 1498, a scaffold, dreadful 
to look on, was erected in the public square of Florence : two 
piles of lai^e pieces of yrood, mixed with fagots and broom, 
which should quickly take fire, extended each eighty feet long, 
Rjur feet thick, and five feet high ; they were separated by a 
narrow space of two feet, to serve as a passage by which the two 
priests were to enter, and pass the whole length of the piles 
during the fire. . Every window was full; every roof was 
eovK^ with spectat(nrs} almost the whole population of the 
rqtuhlic was collected round the {dace. The portico called the 
Lo|^ do' Lanzi, divided in two by a partition, was assigned to 
the two orders of monks. The Dominicans arrived at ^etr sta- 
tion. cfaaDtiog canticles, and hearing the holy sacrament. The 
Franciscans immediately declared that they would not permit the 
host to he carried amidst flames. They insisted that the f^iar 
Buonvicino should enter the fire, as their own champion was pre- 
pared to do, without this divine safeguard. . The Dominicans 
answered, that "they would not separate theinselves frCJm their 
God at the moment when they implored IHs aid." The'dispute 
upon this point grew warm. Several hours passed tway.. The 
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multitude, which had waited long, and begun to teel buOgCir and 

thirst, lost patience ; a deluge of rain suddenly fell upon the city, 
and descended in torrents from the roofs of the houses, — all pre> 
sent were drenched. The piles were so wet that thcy could no 
hMiger be lighted; and the crowd, disappointed of a mirade so 
impatiently looked for, separated, with the notion of having been 
unworthily trifled with. Savonarola lost idl his ctedit; he was 
henceforth rather looked on as an impostor. Next day his con- 
vent was besieged by the Arabiatti, eager to proBt by the incon- 
stancy of the multitude; he was arrested with his two friends, 
Dotninico Buonvidno and Silvestro MarulB, and led to prison. 
The Piagnoni, his partisans, were exposed to evwy outrage from 
the populace, — two of them were killed-, their rivals' and old 
enemies exciting the general ferment for ttieir destruction. Ev«i 
in the signoria, the majority was against them, and yielded to 
tho pressing d^iands of the pope. The three imprlsomd monks 
were snbjected to a criminal prosecution. Alexander VI. de* 
spetched judges from Rome, with orders tocondemn Che accused 
to death. Conformably With the laws of the church, the trial 
opened with the torture. Savonarola was too weak and nervous 
to support it; he avowed in his agony all that was imputed to hun, 
and, with his two disciples, was condemned to death, The Uiree 
monks were burnt alive, on the 33d of May, 1498, in the same 
square Where, six weeks before, a pile bad been raised to i»«paro 
tbran a triumph. 



The French Hasiers of Mian and Gnioa, and the ^anlards ot Kaples.— Tbe 
Gotiralwiler Soderhal at Floresce.— League of Cambrar agaiiul Venlce.-~TlM 
Heilici re-wUbliebed at tlorence. 

The expedition of Charles VIII. against Naples had directed 
towards Italy the attention of all the western powers. The 
transalpine nations had learnt that they were stnmg enough to 
act as masters, and if they pleased as robbers, in this the richest 
and most civilised country of the earth. All the powers on the 
ctHtHnes btoceforth aspired to subject some part of Italy to th^r 
dominion. They coveted th«r share of tribute from a land so 
(Wiitful of impost, from those cities in which industry employed 
such numbers, and accumulated so mush capital. Cupidity put 
arms in their hands, and smothered every generous feding. The 
cotnmanders.were rapacious ; the soldiers thought only ofpiHage. 
"Hiey regarded the Italians as a race abandoned to thdr extortions, 
and vied with eaeb other in the barbarous methods which they 
invented Tor extorting rnone; from ^e yanquii^ed, antil at tut 
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they complet^y defrayed the prosperity which bad {nrOTOked 
their envy. 

Charles vni. died at Amboise, on the 7tta of April, 1498, the day 
destined at Florence for the trial by fire of the doctrine of SaTO* 
narola. Louis XII,, who succeeded thAt monarch, claimed, bs 
grandson of Valentina Visconti, to be the legitimate heir to the 
duchy of Milan, althou^, acc<NMliDg to the law acknowledged by 
all Italy, and conHrmed by the impirial investiture granted to the 
father of Valentina, females were excluded from all share in the 
succession. This monarch, at his coronation, took witti the title 
of king of France those of duke of Hilaa and king of Naples and 
Jerusalem. It was to the duchy of Milan that he seemed parti- 
cularly attached, apparently as having bean the object of his ambi- 
tion before he came to the throne. He preserved during his 
whole reign, as if he were simply duke of Milan, a feudal respect 
for the emperor as lord paramount, which was as tktal to France 
u to Italy. 

After having thus announced to the world his pretensions tb 
the duchy of Milan, Louis hastened to secure his possession of it 
by armsi He easily separated his antagonist, Ludovico Sforza, 
from all his allies. The emperor Maximilian had married the 
luece of Ludovico, to whom he had granted the inve^iture of his 
duchy i but Maximilian fOFgot, with extreme levity, his promises 
and alliances. A new ambition, a supposed oil^nce, even a whim, 
suRiced to make him abandon his most matured projects. The 
Swiss had just then excited his resentment; and to attack them 
the more effectualfy, he signed with Louis XII. a truce, in which 
Ludovico Sforza was not included, and was therefore abandoned 
to his enemy. The Venetians were interested still more than the 
emperor in defending Ludovico, but wwe incensed against him ; 
they accused him of having deceived them, as well in the war 
against Charles Vin. as in that for the defence of Pisa. Tbey sus- 
pected him of having Suggested to Maximilian the claims which 
ke had just made on alt their conquests in Lombardy, as having 
previourfy appertained to the empire. They were obliged, 
moreover, to reserve all their resources to resist the most for- 
midablflof their enenira. BajazetlL had just deeiaredwaragainst 
ttlem. Ban^ of robbers eontiniudly descended from the moun- 
tains of Turkish Albaafti to lay waste Venetian Dalmatia. The 
Turkish pachasofTeredtheirsupport to every traitor who att«npted 
to take from the VeneLiBBS any of thnr stations in the Levant. 
Corfu very nearly feU into Uie hands of the Turks -. at length hos- 
tilities openly began. The Turks attacked Zara; all the Venetian 
merchants ratabli«hed at Constantinople were put into irons, and 
Scandw £ashaw, sangieik of Bosma, passed th« Isonzo oa the 
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29th or September, l49g, with 7000 Turkish cavalry. He ravaged 
all the rich country which extends from that river to the Taglia- 
mento, at the extremity ot the Adriatic, and spread terror up to 
the lagunes which surround Venice. Invaded by an enrany so 
formidable, against whom they were destined to support, for 
seven years, a relentless war, the Venetians would not expose 
themselves to the danger of maintaining another war against the 
French. -On the Idth of April, 1499, they signed, at Blois, with 
Louis, a treaty, by which they contracted an alliance against Ludo- 
Tico Sforza, and abandoned the conquest of the Milanese to the 
king of France, reserving to tbemselves Grenoona and the Ghiara 
d'Adda. 

Ludovico Sforzo found no allies in any other part ot Italy. SiDce 
the execotion of Savonarola at Florence, the faction of the Arab- 
biati had succeeded tbat of the Piagnoni in the administratioDj 
without changing its policy. The republic continued to gnard 
against the intrigues of the Hedici, who entered into an alliance 
with every enemy of their country, in order to bring it back under 
their yoke. Florence cdtatiaued her efforts to subdue Pisa ; but, 
fearing to excite the jealousy of the kings of France and Spain, 
did not assemble for that purpose e)th«' a numerous army or a 
great train ef artiHery. She contented herself with ravaging the 
Pisan tenitory every year, in order to reduce that city by famine. 
Eyen these expeditions were suspended when those powerful 
monarchs found it convenient to make A show of peace. The 
cities of Sienna, Lucca, and Genoa, actuated by th^ jealousy ot 
Florence, sent succour to Pisa. Pope Alexander VI., who had 
been always the enemy of Cbaiies Vlll., now «itered into an 
alliance with Louis Xll. ; but on condition that Cssar Borgia, soa 
of Alexander, should he made duke of Valeatioois in France aDd 
of Romagna in Italy,— the French king assisting him agaiBst the 
petty princes, feudatories of the holy see, who wwe masto^ of 
that province. The king of Naples^ Frederick, who had succeeded 
his nephew Ferduiand on the 7th of September, 1496, was wdl 
avrare that be should, in his turn, be attacked by France; but 
although he merited, by his talents and virtues, the conBdence of 
his subjects, he had great diOwulty in re-establishing saiat order 
in his kingdom, which was ruined by war, and had neithw aa 
army nor an ext^eqtier to succour bis natural ally, the duke of 
Milan. 

' A powerful French army, commanded by the sires De Ligny 
audD'Aubigny,passed theAlps to themonth of August, 1499. On 
the 13th of that m<H)th they attacked and took by assault the two 
petty fortresses of Arazzo and Annone, on the borders of the 
Tanaro, putting the garrisons, and almost all tbtf inhabitants, to 
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the sword. This ferocieus proceeding spread terror among Uie 
troops of Ludovico Sforza. His anny, the command of which he 
had given to Galeazzo San Severino, (Aspersed ; and the duke, not 
venturiDg to remain at Milan, sought for himself, his children, 
and his treasure, reftige in Germany, with the emperor Maximi- 
lian, liouis XII., who arrived afterwards in Italy, made his entry 
into the forsaken capital of Ludovico on the 2d of October. The 
trembling people, wishing to conciliate their new master, saluted 
him Witt) the title of duke of Milan, and expressed their Joy in 
receiving him as their sovereign. The rest of I^ombardy also SUb- 
nutted without resistance ; and Genoa, which had placed itself 
under the protection of the duke of Milan, passed over to that of 
the king of France. Louis returned to Lyons before the end of 
the year : the fugitive hopes which he had excited already gave 
way to hatred. The insolence of the French,— their violation of 
all national institutions, their contempt of Italian mattners,~the 
accumulation of taxes, and the irr^uiarities in the administra- 
tion, rendered their yoke insuf^rtabU. Ludovico Sforza was 
informed of the general ferment, and of the desire of his subjects 
for his return. He was on the Swiss ft^mtier, with a considerable 
treasure : a brave but disorderly crowd of young men, ready to 
serve any one for pay, joined him. In a few days 500 cavalry 
and 8000 infantry assembled under his banna- *, and , in the montti 
of February, 1500, he entered Lombardy at their head. Como, 
Milan, Parma, and Pavia immediately opened th«r gates to him : 
heaext besieged Novara, which capitulated. I>ouis, meanwhile, 
displayed the greatest activity in sui^ressiif; the relKllion : his 
general, Louis de la Tremouille, arrived before Novara, in the 
beginning of April, with an army in which were reckoned 10,000 
Swiss. The men of that nation in the two hostile camps, opposed 
to each other for hire, hesitated, parleyed, and finally took a reso- 
lution m<H% fatal to their honour than a battle b^ween fellow 
countrymen coidd have been. Those withiu Novara not only con- 
sented to withdraw themselves, but to give up to the French the 
Italian men at arms with whom they were incorporated, and who 
were immediately put to the sword or drowned in the rr+er. 
Itiey permitted La Tremouille to arrest in their ranks Ludovico 
Sforza, and the two brothers San Severino, who attempted to 
escape in disguise. They received from the French the' wages 
thus basely won, and afterwards, readered reckless by the sense 
of th«r inhmy, they in ftteir retreat seized Beiinzona, which 
they ever after retefaed. Thus, even the weakest of the nei^- 
boursof Italy would have their share in her conquest. Ludowco 
^orzB was conducted into France, and there condemned to a 
severe captivily, which, ten years afterwards, ended with his life, 
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The MilaMse remained subjeet to Uie kiDg of Fnmce titaa Uiis 

period, lo the month of Jupe, 1512. 

The facitity with which Louis had conquered the duchy of 
Milan must have led him to expect that he should not meet with 
much more resistance from the kingdom of Hapies. PredeHck 
al«o, sensible of this, demanded peace ; and, to obtain it, offered 
to hold his kingdom in fief, as tributary to France. He reckoobd, 
how&rer, on the sui^rt of Ferdinand the Cathohe, his kinsman 
and neighbour, who had promised him powerful aid, and bad 
given him a pledge of the future by sending into Sicily his be^ 
general, Gonzalvo di Cordova, with sixty vessels and 8000 chosen 
infantry. But Ferdinand had previously proposed to Louis a 
seoret aaderalaadiog, to divide between them the spoils of the 
unhappy Frederick. While the French entered on the north to 
conquer the kingdom of Naples, he proposed that the Spaniards 
should enter on the south to defend it; and that, on meeting, 
they, instead of giving battle, should shake hands on the partition 
of the kingdom, — each remaining master of one half. This was 
thebasis of the treaty of Gronada, signed on the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1500. In the summer of 1501, the perTidious compact was 
executed by the two greatest monarchsof Europe. 

The French army arrived at Rome on the iSth of June, at the 
SMmetime that-the army of Gonzalvo di dordova landed in Cala- 
bria. The former, from the moment they passed the frontier, 
treated the Neapolitans as rebels, and hanged the soldiers who 
surrendered to them. Arrived before Capua, they entered that 
city while the mafistrates were signing the capitulation, and 
maseacred 7000 of the inhabitants. The treachery of Ferdinand 
inspired the unhappy Frederick with slill more aversion than the 
ferocity of the French. Having retired to the island of Ischia, he 
surrendered to Louis, and was sent to France, where he died, f n 
a captivity by no means rigorous, three years afterwards. The 
Spaniards and French advanced towards each other, wfthont 
encountering any resistance. They met on the linnts which Q>e 
treaty of Grenada had respectively assigned to them; bat the 
, moment the conquest was terminated, Jealousy appeared. Tlie 
' duke de Nemours and Gonzalvo di Cordova disputed upon the 
division of the kingdom : each clatmed for his master some pro- 
vince not named in the treaty. HostiUties at last began between 
them oh the 19th of June, 1502, at Atripalda. Louis, while the 
negotiation was pending, delayed sending rehiftm;ements to his 
general. After a struggle, not without glory, and in which La 
Palisse and Bayard first distiDgnished themselves, D'Aubigny wm 
defeated at Seminark on the 2lst of Apr!l, and^«noDr8 at Ceri- 
gnola on the 38Ui of the same month, 1603. The French army 
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was entirely destroyed, sod tbe kisgdom fif Naples lost to 
Louis Xli. Louis bad sent off, during tbe same campaign, a more 
powerful army than the iirst, to recover it; but, on arriving near 
Rwne, news was received of the death of Alexander VL, which 
toojfplaceon the 18th of August, 1503. The cardinal d'Anib<tise, 
prime minister of Loui^ drained the army there to support his 
intrigues in the conclave: when it renewed its Dittrch, in the 
month of October, the rainy season had commenced. Gomialvo 
di Cordova had taken his position on the Garigliono, the passage ot 
which he defended, amidst inundated plains, with a ctmstaDcy 
and patience characteristic of theSpanish infantry. Duringinore 
than two months the French suffered or perished in themarshos: 
a pestilential malady carried off the floww of the army, and 
damped the courage and confid^aee of the remainder. Gonzalvo, 
having at last passed the river himself, on the 37tb ot December, 
attacked and completely destroyed the French army. On the lat 
of January, 1504, Gaeta surrendered to him ; and the whole 
kisgdom of Naples was now, like Sidly, but a ^)a&i&h posses- 
sion. 

Thus the greater part of Italy tiad already fallen under the ycdte 
otthe nations which the Italians dmominated barbarian. The 
French were masters of the Uilaoeee and of the whole o( Uguria ; 
the Spaniards of the Two Sicilies ; even the Swiss had made aofos 
small conquests along the l^go Ha^iore; and this was -the 
moment in which Louis XII. called the Germans also into Italy. 
Onthe32d of September of the same year in which be lost Gaeta, 
his last bold in the kingdom of Naples, he signed tbe treaty of 
BloiSjby which he divided with Maximilian the republic of Venice, 
as he had divided with Ferdinand the kingdom of Naples, llspft- 
rience ought to have taught him that Maximilian, bke Ferdinand, 
would reserve for himself the conquests made in common. The 
future ought to baveaisrmed htm ; for Charles, the grandson and 
faeir of Maxunilian of Austria, and of Ferdinand of Aragon, of 
Mary of Burgundy, and of IsaheUa of Castife, wasalready born. 
It was foreseen that he would unite under his sceptre the greatest 
monarchies in Europe -, and Louis, instead of guarding against bis 
fbture greatness, had promised to give him his daughter in mar- 
ria^ It was the thoughtlessness of Maximilian, and not the 
prudence of Louis, that delayed, during four years, the execu- 
tion of the treaty oPBloisi 

During this interval, Genoa— which had never ceased to con- 
sider herself a republic, although the signwia bad been conferred 
first on Ludovico Sfbrza, and next on Lopis XII. «s duke of Milan 
— learned from expsrience that ^foreign monarch was incapable 
' of comivehending ei^er her laws or liberty. According to the 
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capitulation, one halTof the magistrates of Genoa should be noMe, 
the other balf plebeian. They were to be chosen by the sufi^agefe 
of their fellow-citizens; they were to retain the government rf 
the whole of Liguria, and the administration of thdr own finances, 
with the reservation of a fixed sum payable yearly to the king of 
France. But the French 'could never comprehend that nobles 
were on an equality wiUi villains, that a king was bound by 
conditions imposed by his subjects, or that money could be 
reused to him who had force. All the capitulations of Genoa 
were successively violated ; while the Genoese nobles ranged 
thems^ves on the side of a king against their country : they were 
known to carry insolently about them a dagger, on which was 
inscribed, " Chastise villains ;" so impatient were they to s^ta- 
rate tbemselves from the peoide, even by meanness and assas- 
sination. That people could not support the double yoke of a 
foreign master and of nobles who betrayed their country. On 
the 7th of February, 1507, they revolted, drove out the French, 
jHvclaimed the republic, and named a hew d(^e; but time failed 
them to organise their defence. On - the 3d of April, Louui 
advanced from Grenoble with a powerful army. He soon arrived 
before Genoa: the newly-raised mihtia, unable to withstand vete~ 
ran troops, were defeated. Louis entered Genoa on the 29th of 
April, and immediately sent the doge and the greater number of 
the generous citizens, who bad signalised themselves in the 
defence of their country, to the scaffold. 

Independent Italy now comprised only the states of the Gburch, 
Tuscany, and ths republic of Venice ; and even these provinces 
were pressed by the transalpine nations on every side. The 
Spaniards and French alternately spread terror through Tuscany 
and the states of the Church ; the Germans and Turks held in 
awe the territories of Venice. The states of the Church were at 
Ibe same time a prey to the intrigues of the detestable Alrauntder 
and his son Caesar Borgia. More murders, more issassinatiooa, 
more glaringacts of perfidy, were committed within a short spsce, 
than during the annals of the most depraved monarchies. Cvsar 
Borgia, whom his father created duke of Romagna in 1501, had 
previously despoiled and put to death the petty princes who 
reigned at Pesaro, Rimioi, Forli, and Faenza. He had, in Itke 
manner, possessed himself of Piombino in Tuscany, the dachy 
of Urbino, and the little principalities of Camerino and Sene- 
gallia. He had caused to be strangled in this last city, on the 
31st of December, 1502, four tyrants of the states of tbe Church, 
who followed the trade of condottieri. These piinces had served 
in his ivy, and, alarmed by his.intrigues, had («kea arms against 
him; but, seduced by his artifices, they placed themsdves 
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vfriantarily in hts power. Cesar Borgia had made himself master 
of Citti do Castelii and of Perugia , and was menacing Bologna, 
Sienna, and Florence, when, on the 18th of August, 1603, he 
and his father drank by mistake a poison, which they harf pre- 
pared for one of their guests. His father died of it, and Borgia 
himself was in extreme danger. In thirteen months he lost all 
his sovereignties, the fruits of so maoy crimes. Attacked in {urn 
by pope Julius II., who had succeeded his father, and by Gon- 
zalvo di Cordova, he was at last sent into Spain, where he died 
in battle, more honourably than he deserved. 
' In Tuscany, the republic of Florence found itself surrounded 
with enemies. The Hedici, continuing exiles, had entered into 
alliances with all the tyrants in the pontifical states : they took 
part in every plot against their country ; at the same time, they 
sought the friendship of the king of France, who was more 
disposed to favour a prince than a republic. Pietro de' Medici 
had accompanied the army sent, in 1503, against the kingdom of 
Naples, and tost his life at the defeat of the Garigliano. His death 
did not deliver Florence frcHn the apprehension which he had 
inspired. His brothers Giovanni and Giuliano carried on their 
intrigues against their country. The war with Pisa, too, which 
atill lasted, exhausted the linances of Florence. The Pisans had 
lost their commerce and manufactures ; they saw their harvests 
each year destroyed by the Florentines : but they opposed to all 
these disasters a constancy and courage not to be sulujued. The 
French, Germans, and Spaniards in turn sent them succour; not 
from taking any interest in their cause, but with the view of 
proGting by the struggle which they protracted. Lucca and 
Sienna also, jealous of the Florentines, secretly assisted the 
Pisans ; but only so far as they could do it without compromising 
themselves with neighbours whom they feared. Lucca fell by 
degrees into the hands of a Harrow oligarchy. Sienna sutfered 
itself to be enslaved by Pandolfo Petrucci, a fHizen, whom it 
hid named captain of the guard, and who commanded obedience, 
'Without departing from the manners and habits of republican 
equality. 

■ In the new position of Italy, continually menaced by absolute 
princes, whose deliberations were secret, and who united perfidy 
ttMi force, the Florcatines became sensible that their government 
could not act with the req«isite discretion and secrecy, while it 
continued to be changed eyery two mjsnths. Their allies even 
complained that no secret could be conGded to them, without 
becoming known, at the same time, to the whole republic. They 
accordingly judged it necessary to place at the head of the state a 
single magistrate, who should be- present at every council, and 

15 
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who sbouldbettie depositary of every communicaliOD requiripg 
secrecy. This chief, who was to retaia the name of gonfalonier, 
was electedj like the doge of Venice, for life ; he was to be lodged 
HI tl%palace, and to have a salary of 100 florins a-wonth. The 
la* which created a gonfalonier for Qfe was yoted on the l6th of 
August, J502, but it was not till the 22d of September followiog 
that the grand council chose Pietro Soderioi to fill that office. He 
was a man universally respected, of mature age, without ambi- 
tion, without children, and the republic never had reason to 
repent its choice. The republic, at the same time, introduced the 
authority of a single man into the administration, and suppressed 
it in the tribunals. A law of the ]5th of April, 1502, abolished 
the offices of podesttl and of captain of justice, and supplied their 
places by tberuota; a tribunal composed of five judges, of whom 
four must agree in passing sentence: each, in his turn, was to be 
president of the tribunal for six months. This rotation caused the 
name of ruota to be given to the supreme courts of law at Rome 
and Florence. 

The most important service expected from Soderini was that of 
subjecting Pisa anew to the Florentine republic: he did not 
Bccomphsh this until 1509. That city had lopg been reduced to 
ttiejast extr«nity ; the inhabitants, thinned by war and fanuoe, 
had no longer any hope of holding out ; but Louis XII. and Fer- 
dinand of Aragon announced to the Florentines that they must 
be paid for the conquest which Florence was on the point of 
making. Pisa had been defended by them since 1507, but cuiIy 
to prevent its surrendering before the amount demanded was 
agreed on : it was at length Gxed at 100,000 florins to be paid to 
the king of France, and 50,000 to the king of Aragon. This treaty 
was signed on the 13th of March ; and on the 8th of June, 1509, 
Pisa, which had cruelly suffered from famine, opened its gates to 
the Florentine army : the occupying army was preceded by con- 
voys of provisions, which the soldiers themselves distributed to 
the citizens. The signoria of Florence abolished all the confisca- 
tions pronounced against the Pisans since the year 1494; they 
restored to them all their property and privileges. Tbey tried, ia 
every way, to conciliate and attach that proud people ; t)ut nothing 
could overcome their deep resenlment, and their regret for the 
loss of their independence. Almost every family, which had 
preservedany fortune, emigrated; and the population, ab-eady 
so reduced by war, was still further diminished .after the peace. 

The republic of Venice was condemned, by the war which it 
had to support against the Turkish empire, from 1499 to 1503, to 
make no elifort for maintaining the independence of Italy against 
France and Aragon. It bad solicited the aid of all Christendom, 
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as if for a holy war, against Bajazet n. ; aod, in fact, alternately 
received assistance from the kings of France, Aragon, and Por- 
tugal, and from the pope : but these aids, limited to short services 
on great occasions, were of little real efficacy. They aggravaied 
the misery of the Greeks among whom the war was carried on, 
caused litUe injury to the Turks, and were of but little service to 
the Venetians. The Mussulmans had made progress in naval dis- 
cipline ; the Venetian fleet could no longer cope with theirs; and 
Antonio Grimani, its OHmnander, till then considered the mast 
fortunate of the citizens of Venice, aheady father of a cardinal, 
and destined, long after, to be the doge of the republic, was, on 
his return to his counixy, loaded with irons. Lepanto, Pylos, 
Modon, and Coron, were successively conquered from the Vene- 
tians by the Turks ; the former were glad at Is^t to accept a peace 
negotiated by Andrea Gritti, one of their fellow-citizens, a captive 
at Constantinople. By this peace they renounced all title to iMe 
places which they had lost in the Peloponnesus, and restq^ to 
Bajazet the island of Santa Maura, which they had, on their side, 
conquered from the Turk^. This peace was signed in the moath 
ofNovranber, 1503. 

The period in which the republic of Venice was delivered fnun 
the terror of the Turks was also that of the death of Alexander VI. , 
and of the niin of his son Cesar Boi^ia. The opportunity appeared 
to the signoria favourable fOT extending its possessions in RoiQtgtia. 
That province had been long the objed. of its ambition. Venice 
had acquired by treachery, on the 24th of February, 1441, the 
principality of Ravenna, governed for 166 years by the house of 
Polenta. In 1463, it had purchased Cervia, with its salt marshes, 
frem Malatesta IV., one of the princes of Rimini ; upon the death 
of Cfesar Borgia, it took possession of Faenza, the principality of 
Manfredi; of Rimini, the principality of Malatesta; aod of several 
ftatresses. Imola and Forli, governed by the Ahdosi acd the 
OrdelafS, alone remained to be subdued, in order to make Venice 
mistress of the whole of Romagna. The Venetians offered the 
pope the same submission, the same annual tribute, for which 
those petty princes were acknowledged pontifical vicars. But 
Julius II., who had succeeded Borgia, although violent and iras- 
cible, had a stroi^ sense of his duty as a pontiff and as an Italian. 
He was detennioed on preserving the states«f the church intact 
for his successors. He rejected all nepotism, all aggrandisement 
of his family; and would have accused himself of unpardonalile 
weakness, if be suETerBd others to usurp what he refused to give 
his family. He haughtily exacted the restitution of all that the 
Veuetiani possessed in the states of the church i and as be could 
pot obtain it from tbfm, be coBsented to reccave it Erom the bands 
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oT Louts aod HaximiUaD, who combined to despoil the republic: 
He, however, communicated to the Venetians tbe projects formed 
aganist them, and it was not till they appeared rcsotred to 
restfwe him nothing, that he concluded his compact vnth their 



The leagueagainst Venice, signed at Cambray, on the lOth of 
December, 1508, by Margaret of Austria, daughter of Haximilian, 
and the cardinal d'Amboise, prime minister (rf Louis, was only 
the completion of the secret treaty of Blois, of the 22d of Septem- 
ber, 15ft4. NoolTence had been given to justify this perSdioiis 
compact. Maximilian, who detested Louis, had the same year 
endeavoured to attack him in the Milanese ; but the Venetiaus 
refused him a passage ; and, after three months' hostilities, the 
treaty between the emperor and the republic was renewed, on the 
7th oT Jane, tS08. Louis XII., whom the Venetians defended, and 
Maximilian, with whom they were reconciled, had no other com- 
plaiglPBgainst them than that they had no king, and that th^r 
subjecls thus excited the envy of those who had. The two 
monarchs agreed to divide between them all the Urra firma of 
the Venetians, to abandon to Ferdinand all their fortresses m 
Apulia, to the pope the lordships in Romagna, to the houses of 
Este and Gonzaga the small districts near the Po ; and thus (o 
give all an interest in the destruction of the only states snfBciently 
strong to maintain the independence of Italy. 

France was Uie first to declare war against the republic of 
Veniee, in the month of January, 1509. Hostilities commenced 
on the 15th of April ; on the 27th of the same monUi, the pope 
excommunicated the doge and the republic. The Venetians bad 
assembled an army of 42,000 m«i, under tiie command of the 
impetuous Bartolomeo d'Alyiano and the cautious Pitigliano. The 
disagreement between these two chiefs, both able generals, caused 
the loss of the battle of Aignadel, fought, on the l4th of Hay, 
1909, with the French, who did not exceed 30,000. tUi only, 
or leas, of the Venetian army was engaged ; but that part fought 
heroically, and perished without falling back one st^. After 
tMs disDtHnfiture, Bei^mo, Brescia, Crema, and Cremona, hastily 
surrendered to the conquerors, who planted their banners on ttie 
border of Ghiaradadda, the limits assigned by the treaty of par- 
tition. Louis signalised this rapid conquest by atrocious cruelties : 
he caused the Venetian governors of Caravsggio and of Peschiera 
to be hanged, and the garrisons and inhabitants to be put to the 
sword ; he ruined, by enormous ransoms, all the Venetian nobles 
who fell into his hands ; seeking to vindicate to himself his unjust 
attack by the hatred which be studied to excite. 

The Fr«ich suspeqdod their operations from the3lst of Hay ; 
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but the emperor, the pope, the duke of Ferrafa, the mapquiB of 
Mantua, aad Ferdinaad of Aragon profited by the disasters of the' 
republic to invade its provinces on all sides at once. The senate, 
in the impossibility of making head against so many enemies, 
took the generous resolution of rdeasing all its subjects from thar 
oath of fidelity, and permitting them to treat with the enemy, 
since it was no longer in its power to defend them. lo letting 
them feel the weight of a foreign yoke, the senate koew ttiat it 
only rendered more dear the paternal authority of the repiiWic ; 
and, in fact, those citizens who had eagerly opened their gates to 
the French, Germans, and Spaniards, soon contrasted, in despair, 
their tyranny with the just and equal power which they had not 
had the courage to defend. The Germans, above all, no sooner 
entered the Venetian cities, than they plunged into the most 
brutal debauchery; offending public decency, andexerciiing thar 
cruelty and rapacity on all those who came within their reach. 
Notwithstanding this, the native' nobles joined them. They wefo 
eager to substitute monarchy for republican equality and freedom j 
but their insolence only a^raviated the hatred which the Germans 
inspired. The araiy of the republic had taken refuge at Miffitre, 
on the borders of the Lagune, when suddenly the citizen evinced 
a courage which the soldier no longer possessed. Treviso, in the 
month of June, and Padua on the 17th of July, drove out the 
imperialists; and the banners of St. Mark, which bad hitherto 
constantly retreated, began once again to advance. 

The war of the league of Cambray showed the Italians, for the 
first time, ^^at formidable forces the transalpine nations could 
bring against them. Maximihan arrived to besiege Padaa in the 
month of September, 1509. He had in his army Germans, Swiss, 
French, Spaniards, Savoyards, troops of the pope, of the marquis 
of Mantua, and. of the duke of Modena ; in all more than 100,000 
men, with 100 pieces of cannon. He was, notwithstanding, 
obliged to raise the siege, on the 3d of Octrfwr, after latny 
encounters, supported on each side with equal valour. But these 
barbarians, who came to dispute with the Italians the sovereignty 
of their coiinlry, did not need success to prove their ferooity. 
After having taken from the poor peasant, or the c^tive, all that he 
pt^seased, they put him to the torture to discover bidden treasure, 
or to extort ransom from khe compassion of friends. In this abuse 
of brute force, the Germans *owed themselves the most savage, 
the Spaniards the most coldly ferocious. Both were more odious 
than the French ■, although the last mentioned had bands called 
flayers (ecorcheurs) , f oimed in the English wars, wd long trained 
to grind the people. 

Pope Julius 11. soon b^an to bate his accon^licesbi the league 
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of Cambray. Violent and irascible, he had often shown in his 
fits of passion that he could be as cruel as the worst of them. But 
bebadthesoulof an Italian. Hecould not brook the humiliation 
of his coantfy, and its being enslaved by those whom he called 
NurbariaDB. Having recovered the cities of Romagna, the subject 
of his quarrel with the Venetians, he began to make advances to 
Uiem. At the «id of the first campaign, he entered into nego- 
tiations t and OD the 21st of February, 1610, granted them abso- 
lution. He was aware that he could never drive the barbarians 
out of Italy but by arming them against each other ; and as the 
French ;were those whom he most feared, he had recourse to the 
Gttinans. It was necessary to begin with reconciling the Vene- 
tian!) to the wnperor; but MaSimilian, always ready to undertake 
every thing, and incapable of bringing any thing to a conclusion, 
would not relax in a single article of what he called his rights; 
As emperor, he considered himself monarch of all Italy ; and 
although he was always stopped on its frontier, he refused to 
renounce the smallest part of what he had purposed conquering. 
He as9eri«d that the whole Venetian territory had been usurped 
from the empire, and, before granting peace to the republic, 
demanded almost its annihilation. 

Its was with the aid of the Swiss that the pope designed to 
liberate Italy. He admired the valour and piety of that warlike 
people : he saw, with pleasure, that cupidity had become their 
ruling passion. The Italians, who needed the defence of the 
Swiss, were rich enough to pay them ; and a wise policy conspired 
for once vrith avarice; for the Swiss republics could not be safe 
tf liberty were not re-established in Italy. Louis XH., by his 
prejudice in favour of nobility, had offended those proud moun- 
taineers, whom,' even in his own army, he considered only as 
revolted peasants. Julius II. employed the bishop of Sion, Whom 
be afterwards made cardinal, to irritate them still more against 
France. In the course of thesummerof 1510, the French, accord- 
ing to the plan which Julius had formed, were attacked in the 
Milanese by the Swiss, in Genoa by the Genoese emigrants, at 
Hodenaby the pontifical troops, and at Verona by the Venetians ; 
but, notwithstanding the profound secrecy in which the pope 
enveloped his negotiations and intrigues, he could not succeed, as 
he had hoped, in surprising the French every where at the same 
Utnc. The four attacks were made successively, and repulsed. 
Ihe sire de Chaumbnt, lieutenant of Louis in Lombardy, deter- 
mined toavenge himself by besieging the pope in Bologna, in the 
month of October. Julius feigned a desire to purchase peace at 
any price ; but, while ii^otialiug, he caused troops to advance ; 
and, on finding himself the stronger, suddmly changed his 
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language, used threaUj and made Chaumont retire. When Chau- 
mont had placed his troops in wiater-qoarters, the pope, during 
the greatest severity of the season, attacked the small state of 
Hirandola, which had put itself under the protection of France, 
and entered its capital by a breach, on the 20th of January, 1511. 
. The pope's troops, commanded by the duke of Urbino, expe- 
rienced in the following campaign a signal defeat at Casalecchio, 
on the Sslt of Hay, 1511. It was called "Uie day of the ass- 
drivers," because the French knights returned driving asses before 
them loaded mth booty. The loss of Bologna foSowed ; but 
Julius n. was not discouraged. His legates laboured, throughout 
Europe, to raise enemies against France. They at last accom- 
plished a league, which was signed on the 5th of October, and 
which waa called Holy, because it was headed by the pope. It 
Comprehended the kings of Spain and England, the Swics, and the 
Vesietians. Louis XII., to oppose an, ecclesiastical authority to 
that of the pontic's, convoked, in concert with Maximilian, whom 
he continued to conside'r his ally, an cecumenicat council. A few 
cardinals, who had separated from the pope, clothed it with their 
authority; and Florence dared not refuse to the two greatest 
monarchs of Europe the city of Pisa for its place of meeting, 
although the whole population beheld with dread this com- 
mencement of a new schism. 

A powerful Spanish army meanwhile advanced from Naples, 
to the aid of the pope, under the command of Raymond de Car- 
dona, and laid siege, to Bologna on the 26th«of January, 1512. 
The French had driven to despair, by their extoftions, the people 
of the provinces which they had seized from VCTiice. On the 
3d of February, Brescia revolted against them. Gaston de Foix, 
doc de Nemours; and nephew of Louis XII., had, at the age of 
twenty-two, been just placed at the head of the French army. 
With a rapidity ever memorable, he in turn successfully oj^osed 
his two enemies. Having, on the 5th of February, entered 
Bologna, he forced the Spaniards to raise the siege, and make a 
precipitate retreat through Romagna. He instantly returned to 
attack the Vehetians, apd on his road defeated one of their 
armies. He retook Brescia by assault, on the 19th of February, 
and punished that unhappy city by a frightful massacre of its 
inhabitants ; but pillage disorganised and corrupted his army, 
and six weeks dapsed before he could return to Romagna, to 
oppose the armies of [Spain and of the pope, which had again 
advanced. He forced them to give battle, near Ravenna, on 
Easter Sunday, 11th of April 1512. U was the most murderous 
battle that Italy had yet seen ; nearly 20,000 dead covered the 
I*ain on which it was fought. Gaston de Foil, was for the last 
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lime, rictorious. 'nieformidabteSpsnishinfantryslowly retreated, 
without permitting itaelf to be brokea in any part. GasloD, 
furious at its escaping tnin, made one last efTort against it, and 
WW killed. 

The death of Gaston proved the signal of the defeat of the 
French in Italy. The ministers of Louis thought they might, 
after the battle of Ravenna, safely dismiss a part of their army ; 
but Maximilian, betraying all his engagements, abandoned the 
French to their enemies. Without consenting to make peace 
with Venice, he gave passage through his territory to 20,000 
Swiss, who were to join the Venetian army, in order to attack 
the French. He, at the same lime, recalled all the Germans who 
had enlisted under the banner of France. Ferdinand of Aragon 
and Henry VIH. of England almost simultaneously attacked Louis, 
who, to defend himself, was obliged to recall bis troops from- 
Italy. In the begioning of June, they evacuated the Milanese ^ 
of which the Swiss took possession, in the name of Utsimilian 
Sforza, son of Louis the Moor. On the 29th of the same month, 
a revolution drove the French out of Genoa, and the republic and 
a new doge were again proclaimed. The possessions of France 
were soon reduced to a few small fortresses in that Italy which 
the French thought they had subdued. But the Italians did not 
recover their liberty by the defeat of only one of their oppressors. 
From the yoke of France, they passed under that of the Swiss, 
the Spaniards, wad the Germans; and the last they endured 
always seemed the mc^ galling. To add to their humiliation, 
the victory of the «oIy Lej^ue enslaved the last and only republic 
truly free in Italy. 

Florence was connected with France by a treaty concluded id 
concert with Ferdinand the CathoUc. The repuhHc continued to 
observe it- scrupulously, even after Ferdinand had disengaged 
himself from it. Florence had fulfilled towards all the belligereDt 
powers the duties of good neighbourhood and neutrality, and 
had given ofTeace to none: but the league, which bad just driven 
the French out of Italy ,|was already divided in interest, and ondt- 
cided on the plan which it should pursue. It was agreed onhy 
on oae point,- that of obtaining money. The Swiss lived at 
discretioh in Lombardy, and levied in it the most ruinous contri- 
butions : theSpaniards of Raymond de Gardona insisted also on 
having a province tibandMied tfl their inexorable avidity ; Tuscaoy 
was rich and not warlike. The victwious powers who bad 
Uiwmbted in congress at Mantua proposed to the Florentines to 
Ituy themselves off with a contribution ; but the Medici, who 
presented themselves at this congress,' asked to he restored to 
their country, asserting that they could extract macli more mooey 
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by Torce, Tor the use orthe holy league, than a republican gorera- 
ment could obtain from the people' by gentler means. Raymoad 
de Cardona readily believed them, and in the month of August, 
1512, accompanied them across the Apennines, with 5dM Spanish' 
infantry as inaccessible to pity as to fear. Raymond sent forward 
to tell tbe Florentines, that if they would preserve their ISierty, 
they mu^t recaR the Hedici, displace the gonfalonier Soderini, 
and pay the Spanish army 'J0,000 florins. He arrived at the satne 
time before the small town of Prato, which shut its gates against 
bim : it was well fortified, but defended only by the ordixanKay 
or country militia. On the 30tb of August, the Spaniards made 
a breach in the wall, wkich these peasants basely abandoned; 
The city was taken by assault ; the militia, which would bare 
incurred less danger in fighting valiantly, were put to the swordj 
5000 citizens were afterwards massacred, and others, divided 
among tbe victors, were put to lingering tortures, either to force 
them to discover where they had concealed their treasure, or to 
oblige their kinsmen to ransom them out of pity ; the Spaniards 
having already pillaged all they could discover in holy as weU as 
profane places. 

The tmor caused at Florence, by the news of the massacre of 
Prato, produced next day a revolution. A company of young 
nobles, belonging to the most illustrious families, who, ander 
tiic title of Society of the Garden Rucceliai, were noted foi* their 
love of the arts, of luxury and pleasure, took possession, on the 
31st of August, of the public palace ; they favoured the escape of 
Soderini, and sent to tell Raymond de Cardona that they were 
ready to accept the conditions which he offered. But all treaties 
with tyrants are deceptions. Giuliano de' Medici, the third son of 
Lorenzo,' whose character was gentle and conciliatory, entered 
Florence on the 2d of September, and consented to leave many 
of the liberties of the republic untouched. His brother, the car- 
dinal Giovanni, afterwards Leo X., who did not enter till the 14th 
of the same month, forced the signona to caH a parltatnent on ' 
the 16th. In this pretended assembly of the sovereign people, 
f^w were admitted except strango-s and soldiers : all the lawd 
enacted since the expulsion of the Medici in 1494 were abolished. 
A balia, composed only (A. the creatures of that family, was 
invested witb the sover«gnty of the repoblic. This balia showed 
itself abjectly subiervient to the cardinal Giovanni de' Medici, 
his brother Giuliano, and their nepliew Lorenzo, who now 
returned to Florence after eigRteen years of exile, during which 
tbey had lost every republican habit, and ail sympathy with their 
fellow citizens. . None of them bad legitimate children ; but they 
brought baok with them. three bastards,— GiuUo, afterwards 
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Glemmt VII., Ippolito, and Aleasandro,— vrbo bad all a fatal 
iniueoce on the destiny of ttieir couDlry. Tbeir fortuoe, for- 
merly colossal, was dissipated in their long exile ; and their first 
o«re, en returatng to Florence, was U> raise money for them- 
selves, as well as for the Spaniards who had re-eatai)iiBbed their 
tyranay. 



CHAPTER XV. 
OalftmiliM with which tlie French, Spaniards, tod Gennans overwhelmed Ilalj. 

— Pill^ aiMl Ruin of ibe grealest Cities.— OppreMion of the Italian NaUoa, 

and Uissot its Independence. -, 

Tra: three destructive wars comprised in the last chapter— viz. 
tbat of the French and Swi^ in the Milanese, that of the French 
and Spaniards in the kingdom of Naples, that of the French, 
Spaniards, Germans, and Swiss, m the states of Venice,— robbed 
Italy of her independence. The country to which Europe was 
indited for its progress in every art and scimce, which had 
inqiarted to other nations the medical science of Salerno, the 
jurisprudence of Bologna, the theology of Rome, the philosophy, 
poetry, and Goe arts of Florence, the tactics and strategy of the 
Bncces(dii and Sforzeschi schools, the commerce and banks of 
the Lwnbards, the process of irrigatiou, the scientiSc cuKivatioQ 
both o( hills and plams, — that country now belonged no more to 
its own inhabitants .' The struggle between the transalpine 
nations continued, with no other object than that of determining 
to which of them Italy should belong ; and bequeathed nothing 
to tbat nation but long-endurii^, hopeless agonies. Julius II. 
in vain congratulated himself on having expelled the French^ 
who had first imposed a foreign yoke on lUdy ■, he vowed in vaia 
that he would never rest till he had also driven out all the bar- 
barians^ but he deceived himself in his calculations : he did not 
drive out the barttarians, he only made them give way to other 
baiiiarians ; and the new comers were ever ibe most oppressive 
and cruel. However, this project of national liberation, which 
the p(^ alone could still entertain in Italy with any prospect of 
success, was soon abandoned. Eight months after the expulsicm 
of the French from the Milanese, and five months after the 
re-estaHishment of the Medici at Florence, Julius II., on llie 21st 
of February, 1513, sank under an inflammatory disease. On the 
llth of March, Giovanni de' Hedici succeeded hinT, under the name 
of Leo X. , ejeven months after the^atter had been made prisoner 
by the French at the battle of Ravenna, and six months after 
tbe Spani^ arms had givoQ biin ttie sorereignty of bis country, 
FkNTWce. 
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It has been the singular good fortune or Leo X. to have Ms 
name associated with the most brilliant epoch of letters and the 
arts since their revival. He has thus shared the glory or all the 
poets, philosophers, artists, men of learning and science, his con- 
taoiporaries. He has been held up to posterity as one who fonned 
and raised to eminence men who were in fact his elders, and 
Who had attained celebrity before the epoch of his power. His 
merit consisted in showering his liberality on those whc^ works 
and whose fame had already deserved it. His reign, on the other 
hand, which lasted nine years, was marked by fearful calamities, 
which hastened the destruction of those arts and sciences to which 
alone the age of Leo owes its splendour. The misfortunes which 
he drew down on his successor were still more dreadful. The 
pope was himself a man of pleasure, easy, careless, prodigal, 
who expended in sumptuous feasts the immense treasures accu- 
mulated by his predecessor. He had the taste to adorn his palace 
with the flnest works of antiquity, and the sense te enjoy the 
society of philosophers and poets ; but he had never the elevation 
of sout to comprehend his duties, or to consult his conscience. 
His indecent conversation and licencious conduct scandalised the 
church ; his prodigality led him to encourage the shameful traffic 
In indulgences, which gave rise to the schism (^ Luther-, his 
thoughttessnessandindifferencetohumansufferingmade him light 
up wars the most ruinous, and which he was utterly unable to carry 
on ; he never thought of securing the independence of Italy, or of 
espellmg the barbarians : it was simply for the aggrandisement of 
his family that he contracted or abandoned alliances with the 
transalpine nations : he succeeded, indeed, in procuring that his 
brother Giuliano should be named due de Nemours, 'and he 
created his nephew duke of Urbino ; but he endeavoured also to 
erect for the former a new state, composed of the districts of 
Parma, Placentia, Reggio, and Hodena; for tfae latter, another, 
consisting of the several petty principalities which still maintained 
themsdves in the states of the church. His tortuous policy to 
accomplish the first object, his perfidy and cruelty to attain the 
second, deserved to be much more severely branded by his- 
torians. 

The sovereign pontiff and the republic of Venice were the only 
powers in Italy that still preserved some shadow of independence. 
Julnis I!, had succeeded in uniting Romagna, the March, the patri- 
mony and campagna of Rome, to the holy see. Amongst il the 
vassals of the church, he had spared only his ovra nephew, Gian 
Maria della Rovere,duke of, Urbino. On. the defeat of the 
French, heJ'urther seized Parma and Placentia, which he detached 
trom the Milanese, wthout having the remotest title to their pos- 
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sesBion, as he also took Hodena (h>m the duke of Forara, whom 
he detested. Leo X. round the holy see in possession of all these 
staffs, and was at the same time himself all-powerful at Fioreoce. 
Even the moment of his elevation to the pontificate was marked 
by an event, which showed that every vestige of liberty had dis- 
appeared from that republic. The partisans of the Uedici pre- 
tended to have discoverBd at Florence a conspiracy^ of which they 
produced no other proofs than some Imprudent speeches, and 
some wishes uttered for liberty. The most illustrious citizens 
were, nevertheless, arrested ; and Machiavelli, with several others, 
were put to the torture. Pietro Boscoli and Agostino Capponi 
vrcre beheaded, and those who were called their accomplices 
exiled. The two' republics of Sienna and Lucca were in a state of 
trembling subjection to the pontiff; so that all centr«t Italy, peo- 
pled with about 4,000,000 inhabitants, was dependent on him : 
but the court of Rome, since it had ceased to respect the ancient 
municipal liberties^ never extended its authority over a new pn>> 
vince without ruining its population and resources. Law and 
order seemed incompalible with the government of priests : the 
laws gave way to intrigue and favour; commerce gave way to 
monopoly. Justice deserted the tribunals, foresight the councils, 
and vak)ur the armies. It was proverbially said, that the arms 
of the chtuvb had no edge. The great name of pope still moved 
Europe at a distance, but it brought no real force to the allies 
whom he adopted. 

The repubUc of Venice, with a smaller territory, and a far less 
num^tius population, was in reality much more powerful than 
the church. Venetian subjects, if they did not enjoy liberty, bad 
at least-a government which maintained justice, order, and the 
law; their material prosperity was judicicHisly protected. They 
in return were contented, and proved themselves devotedly 
attached to their govemmeiit; but the wars raised by the league 
of Cambray overwhelmed that republic with calamity. The city 
of Venice, secure amidst the waters, alone escaped the invasion 
of the batlMirians ; though, even there, the richest quarters had 
been laid waste by an accidental fire. The country and the pro- 
vincial towns experienced in turn the ferocity of the French, 
Swiss, Germans, and Spaniards. Three centuries and a half had 
elapsed since this same Veronese march, the cradle of the Lom- 
bard league, had repelled the invasion of Frederick Bail»arossa. 
But while the world boasted a continual progress, since that 
period, in civilisation,— while philosophy ami justice had better 
defined the rights of men,— while the arts, literature, and poetry, 
had quickened the feelings, and rendered man more susceptible 
of paLofulimpressioos,— war was made witti a ferocity at which 
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ineii in an age of the darkest barbarism would have blushed. 
The massacre of all the inhabitants of a town taken by assault, 
theexecutioDOf whole garrisons which bad surrendered at dis- 
cretion, the giving up of prisoners to the conquering soldiers in 
order to be tortured into the confession of hidden treasure, 
became the common practice of war in the armies of Louis XH., 
Ferdinand, and Maximilian. Kings were haughty in proportion to 
their power ; they considered themselves at so lAuch the greater 
distance above human nature : they were the more offended at 
all resistance, the more incapable of compassion fgr sulTerings 
which they did not see or did not comprehend. Themisery which 
they caused presented itself to them more as an abstraction ; they 
regarded masses, not individuals ; they justitied their cruelties by 
the name of offended nuijesty; they quieted remorse by conshlei^ 
ing thems^ves,' flot as men, but as scourges in the hand of God. 
Three centuries have elapsed, and civilisation has not ceased to 
march forward; the voice of humanity has continued to become 
more and mofe powerful; no one now dai'ea to believe himself 
great enough to be dispensed from humanity ; nevertheless, those 
who would shrink with horror from witnessing the putting to 
death of an individual, do not hesitate to oindemn whole nations 
to execution. The crimes which remain for us to velate do not 
merit more execration than those of which we are ourselves the 
wilnesessattbis day. Kings, in their detestation of freedom, let 
loose upon unhappy Italy, in the sixteenth century, famine, war, 
and pestilence; as, from the same motive in our time, they have 
loosed upon heroic Poland, famine, war, and the cholera. 

Louis XII. , after having lost the Milanese, through his infatuated 
ambition to reconquer the small province of the Cremonese, which 
be had himsdf ceded to the republic of Venioe, felt anew the 
desire of being reconciled with that republic, his first ally in Italy. 
Hie Venetians, who knew that without their money, artillery, 
and cavalry, the Swiss could never have faced the French, much 
less have driven them out of Italy, saw that their allies did not 
appreciate their efforts and sacrifices. Maximilian, who in join- 
ing never granted them peace, but only a truce, re-asserted hi? 
claims on Veixina and Viccnza, and would not consent to allow 
the Venetians any states in Terra Firma but sbch as they pu> 
chased from him at an enormous price. The pope, to enforce^he 
demands of Maximilian, threatened the Venetians with excom- 
munication ; and their danger after victory appeared as great as 
after defeat. AndreaGritUiOneoftheir senators,— made prisoner 
after the battle of Aignadel, and the same who, during his capti- 
vity at fxinstantinople, had signed the p^ce of hi's country with 
the Turks,— again took advantage of his captivity in France to 
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negotiate with Louis. He reconciled the republic with that . 
monarch, who had been the first (o attack it; and a treaty of 
alliance was signed at Blois, on the 24th of March, 1513. This 
was, however, a source of new calamity to Venice. A French 
army, commanded by La Tronoi^iUe, entered the Milanese,, and 
on its approach the Germans and Spaniards retired. The Swiss, 
who gloried in. having re-established Haximiliari Sforza on the 
throne of his ancestors, were, however, resolved not to abandon 
him. They descended from their mountains in numerous bodies, 
cm tfie 6th pf June, 1513, attacked La Tremouille at the Riotta, 
nearNovara,defeatedhim,aad drovehimbackwithali the French 
forces beyond the Alps. The Spaniards and the soldiers of Leo X. 
next attacked the Venetians without any provocation: they were 
at peace with the republic, but they invaded its territory in the 
name of their aliy Maximilian. They occupied^he Paduan state, 
the Vraxinese, and that of Vicenza, from the 13th of June till the 
'end of autumn. It was during this invasion the Spaniards dis- 
played that heartless cruelty which rendered them the horror of 
Italy ; that cupidity which multiplied torture, and which invented 
sufferings more and more atrocious, to extort gold flrom their 
prisoners. The Germans in the next campaign over-ran the 
Vmetian provinces ^ and notwithstanding the savage cruelties 
and numerous crimes of which the country had just been the 
theatre, yet the German commander- found means to signalise 
bimsfllf by his ferocity. 

Francis L succeeded Louis XII. on the Ist of January, 1515; on 
the 27th of June he renewed his predecessor's treaty of alliance 
with Venice, and on the 15th of August entered the plains of Lom- 
bardy, by ttie marquisate of Saluzzo, with a powerful army. He 
met but little resistance in the provinces south of the Po, but the 
Swiss meanwhile arrived in great force to defend Maximilian 
Sforza, whom, since they had reseated him on the tbrone, they 
regarded as their vassal. Francis in vain endeavoured to nego- 
tiate with them; they would not listen to the voice of their com- 
manders; democracy bad passed from thor Itrndsgemeinde into 
their armies, pc^ular orators roused their passions; aiid on the 
13th of ^ptember they impetuously left Milan to attack Franras I. 
atMarignano. Beep ditches Hned with soldiersborderedthecausft- 
wafy by which they advanced ; th«tr commanders wi^ed bys«Hi)e 
manceuvra to %9t clear of them,- or make the enemy change bis 
iwsition ; tut the Swiss, despising all the arts of war, expected to 
command sqccdss by mere intrepidity and bodily strength. They 
marched to the battery in full front ,- they repulsed the chaise 
of the knights wit^ th^ir halberds, and threw themselves with 
tutY into the ditches which barred their road. Some rudied oa 
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to the very mouttis of the cannon, ^hich guarded the king, and 
there fell. Night closed on the combatants, and the two armies 
mingled together fought on for four hours longer by moonii^t. 
Complete darkness at length forced them to rest on their anat ; 
hot the king's trumpet continually soimded, to indicate to the 
bivouac where he was to be found ; while the two famous horns 
of Uri and Unteryiralden called the Swiss together. The btttle was 
renewed on the ]4th at daybreak ; the unrelenting obstinacy was 
the same, but the French had taken advantage of the ni^t to 
collect and fortify themselves. Marshal Trivolzio, who bad beai 
present at eighteen pitched battles, declared that every other 
seemed to him children's play in comparison with this "battle of 
giants," as he called it : 20,000 dead already covered the grouad ; 
of these two thirds were Swiss. When the Swiss desired of 
victory they retreated slowly, — but menacing and terrible. The 
French did not dare to pursue them. 

This horrible butchery, however, hastened the conclusion of 
the wars which arose from the league of Cambray. The Swiss 
were not sufficiently powerful to maintain their sway in Lorn- 
bardy: eightof their cantons, on the 7th of November, signed, at 
Geneva, a treaty of peace with Francis I., whocompensated, with 
considerate sums of money, all the claims which they consented 
to abandon. Onthe 29th of November, the other cantons acceded 
to this paciGcation, which'toofc the name of "Paix perp^tuellCj" 
and France recovered the right of raising such infantry as she 
needed among the Swiss. Raymond de Cardona, alarmed at the 
retreat of the Swiss, evacuated Lombardy with the Spanish troops. 
The French recovered possession of the whole duchy of Milan. 
Maximilian Sforza abdicated the sovereignty for a revenue of 
30,000 crowns secured to him in France. Leo X. , ranging himself 
on the side of the victors, signed, at Viterbo, on the I3th of Octo-' 
ber, a treaty, by which he restored Parma and Placentia to the 
French. In a conference held with Francis at Bolt^na, between 
the lOth and 15th of the following December, Leo induced that 
monarch to sacrifice the liberties of the Galilean church by the 
concordat, to renounce the protection he had hitherto extended 
to the Florentines and to the duke of Urbino, although the former 
had always remained faithful to France. The pope seized the 
states of the duke of Urbino, and conferred them on his nephew, . 
Lorenzo II. de' Medici. Amidst these transactions, Ferdinand the 
Catholic dad, on the I5th of January, 1516, and his grandson 
Charles succeeded to his Spanish kingdoms. On the l3th of. 
August following, Charles signed, at Noyon, a treaty, by which 
Francis ceded to him all his right to the kingdom M Napless tbe 
dower ci a neW'bom daughter, wh<nn he promised to Charles in 
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nuiriBge. From that time Maximilian remaiaed angly at war 
with the republic of- Venice and with France. During the cam- 
paign of 1516, his German army continued to commit the most 
eaormous crimes in the Veronese march ; hut Maximilian had 
Doyer money enough to carry on the war without the subsidies 
of his allies : remaining alone, he could no longer hope to be 
successful. On the 14th of December he consented to accede to 
the treaty of Noyon ; he evacuated Verona, which he had till then 
occupied, and the Venetians were once more put by the French 
in possession of all the states of which the league of Camhray 
had proposed Uie partition: but their wealth was annihilated, 
their population reduced to one half, their constitution itself 
shaken, and they were never after in a state to make those efTorts 
for the defence of the independence of Italy, which might have 
been expected from them before this devastating war. 

Had Italy been allowed to repose after so many disasters, she 
might still have recovered her strength and population ; and when 
the struggle should have recoomienced with the transalpiae 
natioas, she would have been found prepared for tattle ; but the 
heartless levity and ambition of Leo didnotgive her time. While 
the family of the Medici was becoming extinct around him, he 
dreamt only of. investing it with new dignities-, he refused the 
Florentines permission to re-establish their republic, and offered 
his alliance to whatever foreign monarch would aid him in found- 
ing on its ruins a principality for the bastard Medici. His third 
brother, Giuliano, due de Nemours, whom he had at first charged 
with the government of Florence, died on the 17th of March, 1516. 
Lorenzo IL,.son of his eldest brother Pietro, whom hehad made 
duke of Urbino, and whom he sent to command at Florence after 
GiuUanu, rendered himself odious there by his pride and by his 
contemptible incapacity — he too died only three years afterwards, 
OD the 28tb of April^ 1519. Leo suppUed his place by cardinal 
Giulio de' Medici, afterwards Clement VII. This prelate was the 
natural son of the first Giuliano, killed in the Pazzi conspiracy of 
1478. He was considered the most able of the pope's ministers, 
and the most moderate of his lieutenants. Giuliano II. had also 
left an illegitimate son, Ippolilo, afterwards cardinal; and Lo- 
renzo II. had a legitimate daughter, Catherine, afterwards queen 
of France, and an illegitimate son, Alexander, destined to be the 
future tyrant of Florence. Leo, whether desirous of establishing 
these descendants, or carried away by the restlessness and levity 
of his character, sighed only for war. 

The Emperor Maximilian died on the 19th of January, 1519, 
leaving his hereditary states of Austria to his g|;andson Charles, 
alreaoy sovereign of all Spain, of the Two Sicilies, of lite Low 
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Countries, and of the county of Bui^ndy. Charles and Francis 
both presented themselves as candidates for the imperial crown ; 
the electors gave it to the former, on the 28th of June, 1519; he 
Tras from that period named Charles V. Italy, indeed the whole 
ot Europe, was endangered by the immeasurable growth of this 
young monarch's power. The states of the church, over which 
he domineered Ny means of his kingdom of the Two Sicilies, could 
not hope to preserve any independence but through an alliance 
witli France. Leo at first thought so, and signed tlie preliminary 
articles of a league with Francis ; but, suddenly changing sides, 
he invited Charles V. to join him in driving the French out of 
Italy. A secret treaty was signed between him aodthe emperor, 
on the 9th of May, 1521. By this the duchy of Milan was to be 
restored to Francesco Sforza, the second son of Louis the Moor. 
Parma, Placentia, and Ferrara were to he nnited to the holy see : 
a duchy in the kingdom of Naples was to he secured to tlie bas- 
tard Alexander de' Medici. The pope united his army to that of 
the emperor in the kingdom of Naples ; the command of it was 
given jointly to Prospero Coionna and the marquis Pescara : war 
was declared on the Istof August, and theimperial and pontifical 
troops entered Milan on the igth of November : but in the midst 
of the joy of this first success, Leo X. died unexpectedly, en the 
1st of December, 1S21. 

Death opportunely delivered Leo frcun the dangers and anx- 
ieties into which he had thoughtlessly precipitated himself. His 
finances were exhausted; his prodigality had deprived him of 
every resource ; and he had no means of carrying on a war whiph 
he had only just begun. He left his successors in a state of distress 
which was unjustly attributed to them, and which rendered them 
odious to the people; for the war into which he had plunged 
them, without any reasonable motive, was the most disastrous of 
all those which had yet afflicted unhappy Italy. There remained 
no power truly Italian that could talie any part in it for her 
defence. Venice was so exhausted by the war of the league of 
Cambray, that she was forced to limit her efforts to the mainte- 
nance of her neutrality, and was hardly powerful enough to make 
even her neutral position respected. Florence remained subject 
to the cardinal Giulio de' Medici. The republics of Sienna and 
Lueca were tremblingly prepared to obey the strongest: aU the 
rest depended on the transalpine power; for an unexpected 
dection, on the 9th of January, 1522, bad given a Flemish succes- 
sor to Leo X., under, the name of Adrian VI. This person had 
been the preceptor of Charles V., and had never seen Italy, where 
he was regarded as a barbarian. Tlic kingdom of Naples was 
governed and plnndered by the Spaniards. After the French had 
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lost the dudiy of Miian, Francesco Sforza, who had been brought 
back by the imperialists, possessed only the name of sovereign. 
He bad never iieea for a momentliad^Kodent ; he had nev» been 
able to [ffotect his subjects from the tyranny of the Spanish aid 
Gennan soldiera, who were his guards. Finally, the marquis de 
Mmitferrat and the duke of Savoy had allowed the Fi«ich to 
become masters in their states, and bad no powe; to refuse them 
passage to ravage oppressed Italy anew. 

The marshal Lautrec, whom Francis 1. bad charged to defend 
the Milanese, and who still occupied the greater put of the tnri- 
tory, was forced by the Swiss, who formed the sinews of his 
army, to attack the imperialists on the 29th of April, 1522, at 
Bicocca. Pro^ero Coloana had taken up a strong position about 
three or four miles from Milan, on the road to Hoaza : he v^ued 
himself on making a def<»i^ve war,— on fadng successful, with- 
out giving battle. The Swiss attacked him in ^nt, throwing 
themselves, wilbout listeniag to the voice of tbdr commander, 
kito a boliow way which covered him, uid wliere they perished, 
without the possibility of resistance. After having performed 
prodigies of valour, the remainder were repulsed with dreadful 
loss. In siHte of the ranonstrances of Lautrec, Ihey immediately 
dqiartedfortheir mountains, and he for his court, to justify him- 
self. Lescuns, his successor in the command, suffered the impe- 
rialists to suiprise and pillage Lodi ; and was at last forced to 
capitulate at CreoHma on the 6th of Hay, and evacuate the rest of 
Lombardy. Genoa was not c(»npr^ended in the capit^lirai, 
and r^nained still in possession of the French -, but, on the SOtJi 
of Hay, thatcity also was suiprised by the Spaniards, and pillaged 
with all the ferocity which Hgnalised that nation. It was me of 
the laigest ^pdts c^ commerce in the west, and the ruin of so 
opulent a town s\mok the fortune of every mwchant in Eurc^. 
Tbeg«teralofCharIesthen,iudgiagL(Hnbardy too much exhaust- 
ed to suppwt his armies, led them to live at discretion in the 
[H«vinces of his ally, the pope. They raised, among the states 
stifl calUog themselves independent, enonnous subsidies to pay 
tiie soldiers, for which purpose Oiaries never s^it m<»ey. The 
{4^^, breaking out at the same time at Aome and florence, 
added to Ibe calamities of Italy so much the more that Adrian VI. 
abolished, as pagan superstition or acts of revolt against I^rori- 
dence, all the sanitary measures of pcdice which had been invented 
to sto|> the spread of contagion. The pope died <n the 14th of 
S^:iember, 1533; and the Romans, who held him in horror, 
crowned bis physician with laurel, as tbe aavienr o( his country. 
The death of A<frian, however, saved no one. llie cantinal 
Giuiio de' Medici was chosen lussuccewor, tm tbe 19Ui ottiorem- 
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ber, tmder tbe BBme of Clement VII. Tliis ntn bad passed fin- 
an able ministw under his cousia Leo X., because prosperity sliU 
uidured, a&d ttte ponti&cal trea»iry was not extutusled^ but 
when he had to single with a distress which be, howevw, had 
Bot caused, his igowance in finance andadmioislration, his sordid 
avarice, his pusiltonimiLy, his imprudence, his mddem and ilt-eo»- 
fiidered resolutions, his long indecisions, made him alike odious 
aad contemptible. He was noi strong enough to resist the tide 
of adversity. He fooad bims^, without money and without 
soldiers, engaged in a war tvithout an object : be was incapaUe of 
commanding, and nowh«% found obedience. 

The Freoch were not disposed to 'abandon their title to Lorn' 
bardy, the possession of which they had just losL Before theend 
of the campai^, Francis sent thither anoth^ wmy, commanded 
by his favourite, tbe admu-al Boonivet. This admiral antered 
Italy by Piedmont, passed the Ticino on the llth of -Septeiid)er, 
1523, and marched on Milaa. But Prospero Cslonna, wbo had 
chosen, among the great men of antiquity, Fabins Cuoctator for 
his model, was admirable in the art of stopping an ■army, of 
fatiguing it by sl^ht dieoks, and at last forcing it to reta«at with- 
out giving battle. Bonnivet, who maintamed himself on the boi^ 
ders of Lombardy, was forced, in the month of Hay following, 
to open himself a passage to France by Ivrea and Hont St. Bernard. 
I^e chevalier Bayard was killed while protecting the retreat ot 
Boonivet, in the rear-guard. The imperialistjs had been joiBed, 
the preceding year, by a deserter of high importance, the con- 
stable Bomiton, one of the first princes of the. blood \ii France, 
who was accompanied by many nobles. Charles V. put him, 
jointly with Pescara, at the head of bis army, and sent him into 
Provraice in the nlontb of July ; but after having besieged Mar- 
seilles, he was soon constrained to retreat. Francus I., who had 
assembled a powerful army, again entered Lombardy, and made 
himself master of Milan : hie next laid siege to Pavia, on the 28th 
of October. Some time was necessary for the imperialists to re- 
assemble their army, which the eau^ign of Provence had dis- 
organiBed. At length it approached Pavia, which had resisted 
through the whole winter. The king of France was pressed by 
all his captains to raise tiie stage, and to march against the 
enemy; but he refused, declaring that it would be a compromise 
of the ro)«l dignity, and foolishly remained within his lines. He 
was attacked by Pescara on the 24th of February, 1525, and, 
after a murderous batUe, made prisoner. 

For sewral otonths, while Francis I. was besie^ng Pavia, he 
aifieared the strongest power- in Italy ; and the pope and Vene- 
'UaoB, alarmed at bis proximity, hadtreatsd with bhn anew, and 
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pledged themselves to remain neutral. The impwial generals, 
after their victory, declared that these treaties with the French 
.were offences against their master, for which they should demand 
satisfaction. Always without money, and pressed by the avidity 
of their soldiers, they sought only to discover offenders, as a 
pretence to raise contribatioos, and to let their troops live at free 
quarters. The pope and the Venetians were at first di^tosed to 
join in a league for resisting these exactions; and they offered 
Louisa of Savoy, regent of France, their aid to set bw son Francis 
at hberty. But Clement VII. had not sufficient courage to sign 
this league: he preferred returning again to the alliance of the 
emperor and the duke of Milan, for which he paid a considerable 
sum. As soon as the imperial generals bad received the money, 
they refused to execute the treaty which they had made with 
him, and the pope was obliged to go back to the Venetians and 
Louisa of Savoy. Meanwhile Jerome Morone, chancellor of the 
duke of Milan, an old man regarded as the most able politician 
of his time, made overtures, which revived the hope of armiugall 
Italy for her independence. Francesco Sforza found himself 
treated by the Germans and Spaniards with the greatest indignity 
in hfa own palace: bis subjects were exposed to every kind of 
insult from an unbridled soldiery; and when he endeavoured to 
protect them, the officers took pleasure in making bim witness 
a^ravations of injustice and outrage. The man, however, who 
jnade the Gennan yoke press most severely on him was themar- 
quis Pescara, an Italian, but descended from tbe Catadkinian 
house of Avalos, established in the kingdom of Naples for more 
Ahan a century. He manifested a sort of vanity in associating 
himself with the Spaniards: he commanded their infantry; he 
adopted the manners as well as pride of that nation. Horone, 
nevertheless,, did not despair of awakening his patriotism, by 
exciting his ambition. The kingdom of Naples, which had flou- 
rished under the bastard branch of the house of Aragon when 
the, family of Avalos first entered it, had sunk, since it had been 
united to Spain, into a state of the most grievous oppression. 
Morone determined on offering Pescara the crown of Naples, if he 
would join his eSwta to those of all the other Italians, for the 
deliverance of bis country. Success depended on him : he could 
distribute the imperial troops, which he commanded, in such a 
manner as that they could oppose no resistance. The duk^ of 
Milan had been warned that Charles V. intended taking his duchy 
from him, to confer it on his twother Ferdinand of Austria. The 
kingdom of Naples and the duchy of Milan were ready to pass 
over from the emperor's oarty to that of France, provided the 
Frwich king would renounce all his claims to both, acknowledge 
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Pescara king of Naples, Francesco Sforza duke of Milan; and 
restore to Italy her independence, after having delivered her from 
her enemies. 

This negotiation was at first successful : each of the govem- 
menl^ to which the proposition of concurring in the independence 
of Italy was addressed seemed to agree to it. France renoonced 
all pretensions to Lombardy and the Two. Sicilies ; Svvitzerland 
I»vmised to protect, on its side, the land of ancient liberty, and 
to furnish it with soldiers ; Henry Vin. of England promised 
money ; Pescara coveted the crown, and Sfofza was impatient to 
throw off a yoke which had become insupportable to him ; but, 
unhappily the negotiation was entrusted to t«o many cabinets, all 
jealous, perfidious, and eager to obtain advantages for themselves 
by sacrificing their allies. Clement was desirous of obtaiaing 
from the emperor a more advantageous treaty, by threatening him 
with France ; the queen-regent of France endeavoured to engage 
Charles to relax his ngour towards her son, by threatening him 
with Italy; Pescara, reserving the choice of either betraying his 
master or his allies, as should prove most profitable to him, had 
warned Charles that he was engaged in a plot which be would 
reveal as soon as he bad every clue to it. The duchess of 
AlenQon, sister of Francis, sent by her mother to negotiate at 
Madrid, spoke still more clearly. She offered Charles to abandop 
Italy, the project respecting which she disclosed, provided the 
emperor, in restoring her brother to liberty, would renounce his 
purpose of making him purchase it at the price of one of the pro- 
vinces of France. Pescara, finding that his court knew more 
than he had told, determined on adopting the part of provocative 
i^ent instead of rebel ; he had only to choose between them. On 
the l4th of October, 1525, he invited Morone to a last conference 
in the castle of Novara. After having made him explain all his 
projects anew, while Spanish officers hid behind the arras heard 
them, he caused him to be arrested, seized all the fortresses ia 
thestate of Milan, and laid siege to the castle, in which the duke 
had shut himself up." He denounced to the emperor, as traitors, 
the pope, and all the other Italians his accomplices ■, l)ut while^e 
played this odious part, he was attacked by a slow disease, (rf 
which he died on the 30th of November, 1525, at the age of thirty- 
six, abhorred by all Italy. 

Charles, abusingthe advantages which he had obtained, imposed 
on Francis the treaty of Madrid, signed on the l4lh of January, 
1526, by which the latter abandoned Italy and the duchy of Bui^ 
gundy. He wassetatliberty onthelSthofMarch following, and 
abnost immediately declared to the Italians, that he did not 
regard himself bound by a treaty extorted from him by force. 
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On tteSSi) of May, he signed a league for the fiberty of Itrfy with 
Oement TTT., the Venetians, and Fraoccsco Sforza, but still did 
not abandon the policy of his mother: instead of thinking in 
earnest of restoring Italian independeneej and thus securing the 
equiKtHiiim of Europe, he had only one purpose,— that of alarm- 
ing Ctiarles with the Italians, and was ready to sacrifice them as 
SOCHI as the emperw should abandon Burgondy. At the same 
time, his sapineness, loTe of pleasure, distrust of his fortune, and 
repugnance to vifriate the treaty of Madrid^ hinder«I him tram 
fulfilling any of the angagements whidi he had contracted towards 
the Italians; he sent them neither money, French cavalry, nor 
Swiss forces. Charres, on the other hand, sent no supffies to 
pay his armies to Antonio de Ley va, the constable Bourbon, and 
Hugo de Mongada, their commanders. These troops were there- 
Tore obliged to live at free quarters, and the oppression of the 
whole country was still more dreadful than it had ever yet been. 
The defection of the doke of Bfilan, in particular, gave a pretence 
to Antonio de Leyra to treat the wretched Milanese with redoabled 
rigour, as if they could be responsible for what Leyva called the 
treacho-y of *eir master. The Spanish army was quartered on 
the. citizens of Milan; and there was not a soldier who did not 
make his host a prisoner, keeping him bound at the foot of ttie 
bed, or in the cdlar, for the purpose of having him daily at hand, 
to fiwc© him, by blows or fresh t<fftnre, to satisfy some new 
vapnce. As soon as one wretched person died nnd^ bis suffer- 
ings, OT brt*e his bonds and ended his sufferings by volmitary 
death, either precipitating himself through a window or into a 
weB, the Spaniard passed into another house to recommence on 
' its proprietOT the same tortm«. The Venetians and the pope bad 
united their forces, under the command of the duke of Urbtno, 
who, exaggerating the tactics of Prospero Colonna, was ambitious 
of no other success in war than that of avoiding battle. He 
announced to the senate of Venice, that he would not approach 
Milan till the French and Swiss, whose support be had been pro- 
mised,, jomed him. His inaction, while witnessing so many 
horrOTs, reduced the Italians to despair. Sforza, who had been 
nine months blockaded in the castle of Milan, and who always 
hoped to be delivered by the duke of Urbino, whose colours were 
in si^t, supported the last extremity ot hunger before he surren- 
dered to the Spaniards, on the 24th of July, 1526. The pope, 
meanwhile, was far from suspecting himself in any danger; but 
his piirsoiial enemy, Pompeo Colonna, took advantage of the 
name of the imperial party to raise in the papal state 8000 armed 
peasants, with whom, on the 20th of September, be surprised the 
Vatican, piHaged the palace, as well as the temple of St. Peter, 
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md constraiDed the pope to abjure the aHiance of lilrance and 
Venice. About the same time, George de Frundsherg, a German 
condottiere, entered Lombardy with 13,000 adventurers, whom 
be had engaged to follow him, and serve the emperor without 
pa^, contenting themselves with the {Hllage of that unhappy 
country. 

The constable Bourbon, to whom Charles had given the chief 
eommand <tf bis forces in Italy, determined to take advantage of 
this new army, and unite it to that for which at Milan he had now 
no further occasion; but it was not without great difficulty that 
he could persuade the Spaniards to quit that city where they 
enjoyed the savage pleasure of inflicting torture on their hosts. 
At length, however, he succeeded in leading them to Pavia. On 
the 30th of January, 1527, he joined Fnindsberg, who died soon 
after of apoplexy. Bourbon now remained alone charged with 
the command of this formidable army, already exceeding 25,000 
men, and continually joined on its route by disbanded soldiers 
and brigands intent on pillage. The constable had neither money, 
equipments, nor artillery, and very few cavalry-, every town shut 
its gates on his i^proach, and he was often on the point of want- 
ing provisions. He took the road of southern Italy, and entered 
Tuscany, still uncertain whether be should pillage Florence or 
Rome. The marquis of Saluzzo, with a small army, retreated 
before him ; the duke of Urbino ftrflowed in his rear, but always 
keeping out otiAch of battle. At last, Bourbon took the road to 
Rome, by tH|alIey of the Tiber. On the 5th of l&y, 1527, he 
amved befor^he capital <rf Christendom. Clement, long alarmed 
at his march, had, on the 15th of March, signed a truce of eight 
months with the viceroy of Naples, and dismissed his troops, 
never imagining that one of the emperor's lieutenants would not 
respect the engagements of the othw. On the approach of Bour- 
bon, however, the walls of Rome were again mounted with 
ei^ines (rf war. The next day, the 6th of May, this renegade 
prince led his troops to the assault of the city. He was killed near 
the Janiculum, while mounting the first scaling-ladder. His fall 
did mrt stop the terrific band of robbers which be led. The vic- 
torious army scaled the walls, which were ill defended, and 
spread terror through the quarters of the Borgo, Vatican, and 
Trastevere. In a few hours they were masters of the whole city, 
Clement having neglected to destroy the bridges on the Tiber. 

The capital of Christendom was then abandoned to a pillage 
tinparalleled in the most calamitous period— that of the first 
triumph of barbarism over civilisation : neither Alaric the Goth 
nor Genseric the Vandal had treated it with like ferocity. Not 
only was all that eonld be s^zed in every house and every ^op 
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carried off, but the peasants of the fiefs of Cqlonna took posses- 
sion of the heavy furniture which did not tempt the cupidity of 
the soldier. From the day on which these barbarians entered 
the city »)I personal protection was withdrawn; women were 
abandoned to the outrages of the victors; and sanctuari^, 
enriched by the Tenerati(Hi of Christendom for twelve centurkes, 
were devoted to spoliation. The squares before the churches 
were strewed with the ornaments of the altar, relics, and other 
sacred things, which the soldiers threw into the street alter hav- 
ing torn ofF the gold and silver which adorned them. Men, women, 
and eliildren were seized, whenever their captors could flatter 
themselves that they had concealed some treasure, or that there 
was any one sufficiently interested for them to pay their ran- 
som. Every house resounded with the cries and lamentations of 
wretched persons thus subjected to the torture; and this dreadful 
stateof crime and agony lasted not merely days, but was pro- 
longed for more than nine months: it was not till the 17th of 
February, 1528, that the prince of Orange, one of the French 
lords who had accompanied Bourbon in his rebellion, finally with- 
drew from Rome all of this army that vice and disease had spared. 
The Germans, indeed, after the first few days, had sheathed their 
swords, to plunge into drunkenness and the most brutal de- 
bauchery ; but the Spaniards, up to the last hour of their stay in 
Rome, indefatigable in their cold-bloofled cruelty, continued to 
invent fresh torture to estort new ransoms froAall who fell into 
their hands ; even the plague, the consequence o^Amuch sufTei^ 
ing, moral and physical, which broke out amidsRl these hor- 
rors, did not make the rapacious Spaniard loose his prey. 

The struggle between the Italians, feebly seconded by the 
French, and the generals of Charles V., was prolonged yet more 
tlian two years after the sack of Rome ; but it only added to the 
desolation of Italy, and destroyed alike in all the Italian provinces 
the last remains of prosperity. On the 18lh of August, 1527, 
Henry VIII. of England and Francis I. contracted the treaty of 
Amiens, for the deliverance, as the two sovereigns announced, of 
the pope. A powerful French army, commanded by Lautrec, 
entered Italy in the same month, by the province of Alexandria. 
They surprised Paviaon Uielst of October, and during eight days 
barbarously pillaged that great city, under pretence of avenging 
the defeat of their king under its walls. After this success, Lau- 
trec, instead of completing the conquest of Lombardy, directed 
his march towards the south ; renewed the alliance of France 
with the duke of Ferrara, to whose son was given in marriage a 
daughter of Louis XII., sister of the queen of France. He secured 
the friendship of the Florentine republic, which, on the i7Ui of 
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the preceding Hay, bad taken advantage ot the distress and capti- 
vity of the pope, to recover its liberty, and to re-establish its 
government in the same form in which it stood in 1512. 'Hie 
pope, learning that' Lautrec had arrived at Orvieto, escaped fh>m 
the castle of St. Angelo on the 9th of December, and took refuge 
in the French camp. The Spaniard Alarcon had detained hiin 
captive, with thirteen cardinals, during six months, in that for- 
tress ; and, though the plague had broken out there, he did not 
relax in his severity. After having received -100,000 ducats for 
bis ransom, instead of releasing him, as he had engaged to do the 
next, day, it is probable that he suifered him to escape, lest his. 
own soldiers should 'arrest him in order to extort a second 
ransom. 

Lautrec passed the Tronto to enter the Abruzzi with his power- 
ful army on Uie 10th of February, 1528. The banditti whom 
Cliarles V, called his soldiers, whonr ^le never paid, and viho 
showed no disposition to obedience, were cantoned at Hiianr 
Rome, and the principal cities in Italy: they divided their time 
between debauchery and the infliction of torture on their hosts; 
their oflicers were unable to induce them to leave the towns and 
advance towards the enemy. The people, in the excess of sulTer- 
ing, met every change with eagerness, and received Lautrec a.ia 
deliverer. He would probably have obtained complete success, 
if Francis had not just at this moment withheld the monthly 
advance of money which he had promised. That monarch, iden- 
tifying his prideof royalty with prodigality, exhausted his flnances 
in pleasures and entertainment^ ; his want of economy drew on 
him all his disasters. Lautrec, on his side, although he had man; 
qualities of a good general, was harsh, proud, and obstinate : be 
piqued himseir on doing always the opposite of what he was 
counselled. Disregarding thenational peculiarities of the French, 
he attempted in war to discipline them in slow and regular move- 
ments. He lost valuable time in Apulia, where be took and sacked 
Melfl, on the 23d of March, with a barbarity worthy of his adver- 
saries, the Spaniards : he did not arrive till the 1st of May before 
Naples. The prince of Orange had just entered that city with the 
army which had sacked Rome, but of which the greater part had 
been carried off by a dreadful mortality, the consequence and 
punishment of its vices and crimes. Instaad of vigorously attack- 
ing them, Lautrec, in spite of the .warm remonstrances of his offi- 
cers, persisted in reducing Naples by blockade; thus exposing 
his army to the influence of a destructive cUmate. The imperial 
fleet was destroyed, ma l\te 28th of May, in the gulf of Salerno, 
by Filippiho Doria, who was in the pay of France. The inhabit- 
ants (tf Naples experienced the most cruel privatiojis, and si 
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soon made great havoc aiw^st them : but a malady not less fatal 
breike out at the same time in the French camp. The soldiers, 
under a burning sun, surrounded with putrid water, condemned 
to every kind of privation, harassed by the light cavalry of the 
eiiemy, infinitely superior to theirs, sank, one after the other, 
under pestilential fevers. In the middle of June, the French 
reckoned in their camp 25,000 men; by the 2d of August there 
^A not remain 4000 fit fbr service. At this period alt the springs 
■Wtsre dry, and the troops began to suffer from hunger and thirst, 
tautree, ill as he was, had till then supported the army by his 
courage and inyincibte obstinacy; but, ^om out at last, he 
expired in the night of the 15th of August:— almost all the other 
officers died in like manner. The marquis de Saluces, on whom 
the command of the army devolved, felt the necessity of a retreat, 
but knew not how to secure it in presence of such a superior force. 
Be tried to escape frMn th'e imperialists, by taking advantage of 
a tremendous storm, in the night of the 29th of August; hut was 
soon pursued, and overtaken at Aversa, where, on the 30th, he 
was forced to capitulate. The magazines and hospitals at Capua 
were, at same time, given up to the Spaniards. The prisoners 
and the sick were crowded together in the stables of the Hagdalen, 
where contagion acquired new force. The Spaniards foresaw it, 
and watched with indifference the agony and death of all; for 
nearly all of that brilliant army pCTished— a few invalids <mly ever 
returned to France. 

During thesamecampaignanotherFrench army, conducted by 
PEincois de Bourbon, count de St. Pol, had entered Lombardy, 
at the mwnent when Henry dake of Brunswick led thither a Ger- 
toan anny. Henry, finding nothing more to pillage, announced 
that his mission was to punish a rebelhous nation, andput to the 
sword all themhabitants of the villages through which hepassed. 
Milan was at once a prey to famine and the plague, aggravated by 
the cupidity and eoldrblooded ferocity of Leyva, who still com- 
manded the Spanish garrison. Leyva seized all the provisions 
brought in from the country; and, to profit by the general 
misery, resold them at an enormous price. Genoa had remained 
subjed to the French, and was little less oppressed ; none of its 
republican institutions were any longer respected; but a great 
admiral still repdered it illustrious. Andrea Doria had collected 
a fleet, on board of which he summoned all the enterprising spirits 
of Liguria : his nephew Filippino, who had just gained a victory 
over the imperialists, was his lieutenant. The Dorias demanded 
the restoration of liberty to their countfy a?the"price of their ser^ 
vices : unable to obtain it from the French, they passed over to 
the impmaliats. Assured by the promises of Chaiies, they pre- 
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sooted themsehres, oo the latti of Sejiteinber, betttn Genoa, 
excited their countryiDen to revolt, and conetrained tb« Prencti 
to evacuate the town : tliey made tbeEnselves mastns or Savona 
oa the 21st of October, and a few days afterwards of Castelletto. 
Doria then proclaimed the repuMic, and re-established onee more 
the freedom of Genoa, at the moment when all f reedeMa vra^ neat 
its end in Italy. The winter passed ia suffering and kiactitm. 
The following year, Antonio de leyva wirprised the count de St^ 
Pol at Landritno, on the 21st of June, 1529, and made him pri- 
soner, with all the principal ofBcers of the French army. The 
rest dispersed or retamed to France. This was the last miKtary 
incideBt in this dreadful war. 

■ Peace was ardently desired on afl sides ; negotiatiom were 
actively carried on, bat every potentate sought to deceive his 
ally in order to obtam better conditions from his adversary. 
Margaret of Austria, the sister of the emperor's father, and Lonisa 
ofSavoy, the mother of the king of France, mt* atCambray, and 
ID conference, to which no witnesses were admitted, arranged 
what was called " Le traits dts dames." Clement VII. had at the 
same time a nmicio at Barcelona, whonegotiated with theemperor. 
The latter was impatient to arrange the affairs of Italy, in order 
to pass into Germany. Not only had Soliman invaded Austria, 
and, on the 13th of September, arrived undw the walls of Vienna, 
but the reformatioB of Lathw excited in all the north of Sei^ 
many a continually increasing ferment. On the 20th of June, 
1529, Charles signed at Barcelona a treaty of perpetual alliance 
with the pope : by it he engaged to sacrifice the republic of 
Florence to the pope's vengeance, and to place in the service of 
Clement, in order to accomplish it, all the ^gapds who had fMre- 
viously devastated Ilaly. Florence was to be given in sovereignty 
to the bastard Alexander de' Medici, who wasto mairy an illegiti- 
mate daughter of Charles V. On the 5th of August following 
Louis and Margaret signed the treaty of Cambray, by which 
France abandoned, without reserve, all its Italian allies to the 
cajffices of Charles; who, on his side, renounced Burgundy, and 
restored to Rrancis his two sons, who had been retained as 
hostages. Charles arrived at Genoa, on board the fleet of Andrea 
Ttoria, on the 12th August. The pope awaited him at Bot(^na, ■ 
into vdiich he made his entry on the 5th of November. Re sum- 
moned thither all the princes of Italy, or their depati^, and 
treated them with more moderation than' might have been 
expected after the shameful abandonment of them by France. 
As he knew the health of Francesco Sforza, duke of Milan, to be 
in a declining state, which promised but few years of life, he 
granted him the restitution of his duchy for the som of 900,000 
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ducate, wbich Sforza was to pay at different terms : they had not 
all fallen due when that prince died, on the 24th ot October, 
1535, without issue, and his estates escheated to the emperor. 
On the 23d of December, 1529, Chaties granted peace to the 
Venetiaos, who restored him only some places in Apulia, and 
gave op Ravenna and Cervia to Uie pope. On Ihe 20th of Mardi, 
Alphonao d'Este also signed a treaty, by which he referred his 
differences with the pope to the arbitration of the emperor. 
Charles did not pronounce on th^n till the following year. He 
conferred on Alphonso the possession of Hodena, Reggio, and 
Rubbiera, as fiefe of the empire ; and he made the pope give him 
the investiture of Ferrara. On the 25th of Uarch 1530, a diploma 
of the emperor raised the marquisate of Mantua to a duchy, in 
favour of Frederick de Gonzaga. The duke of Savoy and the 
marquis de Montferrat, till then protected by France, arrived at 
Bologna, to place themselves under the protection of the empe- 
ror, llie duke of Urbino was recommended to him by- the 
Venetians, and obtained some promises of favour. The republics 
of Genoa, Sienna, and Lucca had permission to vegetate under 
the imperial protection ^ and Charles, having received from the 
pope, at Bologna, on the 22d of Febraary and 24th March, the 
two crowns of Lombardy and of the empire, departed in the 
beginning of April for Germany, in order to escape witnessing 
the odious service in which he consented that his troops should 
be employed against Florence. 



Oitpression of Ua); during Ihe three lasl Cenlui-ies. — Successive Fall of all ber 
Republics.— Her lasl CoavulMons. 

Tre evil destiny of Italy was accomplished. Charles Vlll., when 
he first invaded that country, opened its gates to all the trans- 
alpine nations: from that period Italy was ravaged, during thirty- 
six years, by Germans, French, Spaniards, Swiss, and even 
Turks. They inflicted on her calamities beyond example in 
history ^'calamities so much the more keenly felt, as the sutferers 
were more.civilised, and the authors more barbarous. The French 
invasion ended in giving to the greatest enemies of France the 
dominion of that country, so rich, so industrious, and of which 
the possession was soughbardently ^y all. Never would the house 
of Austria have achieved the conquest of Italy, if Charles \TII., 
Louis XII., and Francis I. had not previously destroyed the wealth 
and military organisation of the nation ; if they had not them- 
selves introduced the Spaniards into the kingdom of Naples, and 
the Germans into the states of Venice ; forgetting that both must 
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soon after be subject to Charles V. The independence of Italy 
would have been beneQcial to France : the rapacious and impro- 
vident policy vfhich made France seek subjects where it shoirid 
only have sought allies, was the origin of a long train of disasters 
to the French. 

A period of three centuries of weakness, humiliation, and 
sufTering, in Italy, began in the year 1530 : from that time she 
was always oppressed by foreigners, and enwvated and corrupted 
by her masters. These last reproached her with the vices of 
which they were themselves the authors. After having reduced 
her to the impossibility of resisting, they accused her of cowar- 
dice when she submitted, and of rebellion when she made qfforts 
to vindicate herself. The Italians, during this long period of 
slavery, were agitated with the desire of becoming once more a 
nation ; as, however, they bad lost the direction of their own 
affairs, they ceased to have any history which could be called 
theirs ; their misfortunes have become but episodes in the histo- 
ries of other nations. We should not, however, look upon the 
task which we have imposed on ourselves as concluded, if we 
did not distinguish, amidst this general subjugation, ttie parti- 
cular calamities which closed the existence.of the republics which 
still i^u>ained independent after the coronation of Charlffi V. 

The Florentines, who, from 1513, had been victims of all the 
faults of Leo X. and Clement VII., — who had been drawn into all 
the oscillations of their policy, and called upon to make prodi- 
gious sacrifices of money for projects with which they had not 
even been made acquainted, — were taught under these popes to 
detest the yoke .of the Medici. When the constable, Bourbon 
approached their- walls in his march to Rome, on the 26th of 
April, 1627, they were on the point of recovering their liberty : 
the cardinal de Ccslona, who commanded for the pope at 
Florence, had distributed arms among the citizens for their 
defence, and they determined to employ them for their litie- 
ration : but the terror which this army of brigands inspired 
did the cardinal the service of repressing insurrection. When, 
however, they heard soon after- of the taking of Rome, and 
of the captivity of the pope, aU the most notable citizens 
presented themselves in their civic dress to the cardinal de 
Cortona, declared firmly, but with calmness, that they were 
henceforth free, and compelled him, with the tjvabaatard Medici 
whom he brought up, to quit the city. It was on the 17th of 
May, 1527, that the lieutenant of Clement obeyed; and the cansti- 
tution,.such as it existed in 1512,' with its grand council, was 
.restored without change, except that the ofQoe of gonfalonier 
was decfared annual. The first person invested with this cha^ 
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was Nic(do Gai^ni, a man enthusiastic in reJigion, and moderate 
in politics : he vfa? the sob of Pietro Capponi who had braved 
Cbarlee VIU. Id 1629, he was succeeded by BaldassareCarduccij 
whose character was more enea-getk:, and opinions more demo- 
cratic. Carducci was succeeded, in 1530, by Raffaele Girotami, 
who witnessed the end ctf the repuhlic. 

Florence, during the whole period of its glory and power, had 
Delected the arts (^ war: it reckoned for its defence en the 
adventurers whcun its wealth could summtHi from all parts to its 
eo^ice, and set but little value on a courage which men, without 
any other virtue, were so eager to sell to the highest bidder, 
Sinoe the transalpine nations bad begun to subdue Italy to tb^ 
tyranny, Qiese hireling arms sufficed no 16ng» [or the public 
safety. Statesm^ began to see the necessity of giviog the r^ub- 
Hc a protection within itself. Macchiavelli, who died on the %2d 
Of June, 1527, six wedcs after the re$torati<Hi of the popular 
govraunent, had been long engaged in persuadii^ his fellow citi- 
zens of the necessity of awakening a miKtary spirit in the peofrfe: 
it was he who caused the country militia, named rordmanza, to 
be formei into regiments. A body of mercenaries, organised by 
(^OTiuiDi de' Hedici, a distant kiosmas of the popes, served at the 
time as a military school for the Tuscans, amCoig whom idone the 
corps had been raised : it acquired a high repatation under the 
name of baadt nere. Ho infantry equalled it in courage and intel- 
ligence. Five thousand of these warriors served under Lantrec in 
the kingdom of Naples, where they almost all perked. When 
towards the end of the year 1528, the Florentines pwceived Uaat 
their situation became more and more critical, they fonned, 
Muong those who enjoyed the greatest privileges in their conntry 
two bodies of militia, which displayed the utmost valour for its 
defence. The first, ccwsisting of 300 young men of noble fami- 
lies, undertook the guard of the palace, and the su^Jort of the 
constitution ; the second, of 4000 soldiers drawn only from among 
families having a right to sit in the council-general, were called 
the civic militia : both soon found opportunities of proving that 
generosity and patriotism suflSce to create, in a very short period, 
the best soldiers. The illustrious Michael Angelo was charged io 
superintend the fortifications of Florence : they were completed io 
the month 9f April, 1529- Lastly, the ten commissioners ef war 
diosefor the command of- the city Halatesta Ba^ioni Of Peri^ia, 
who was recommended to them asmuch for his hatred of the 
Hedici, who bad uqjustly put his father to dsath, as for his repu- 
tation for valour and military talent. 

€iement VII. sent against Floreiice, his native country, t **^ 
very prinve of Orange, the suocessw crfBouiixm^ who bad made 
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him prUoner at RcHoe; asd ^th but tbat vary tnay, of 
roUiera who bad overwbelmed the boly see, and its sub- 
jects, with misery and every outrage. Iliis army entered Tusr 
cany in the mootb of September, 1529, and took possession of 
Cortona, Arezzo, end all tbe upper Val d'Arno. On the 14th of 
October the prince of Orai^e encamped in tbe plain (rf Ripoli, at 
the foot of the walls of Florence; and, towards the end of Decem- 
ber, Ferdinand de Gonzaga led on tbe right hank of tbe Amo 
another imperial army, composed of 20,000 Spaniards and Ger- 
mans, which occupied without resistance Pistoia and PnU). 
Notwith^nding the immense superiority of their forces, Ijie 
uuperialists did not attempt to make a breach in tlie walls of 
Flwence ; Uiey resolved to make thraoasdves masters of tbe city 
by blockade. The Florentines, on tbe contrary, animated by 
IH«achers who inherited tSte zeal of Savonarola, and who united 
liberty with religion as an object of their worship, were eager fw 
battle: they made freqiKnt attacks on tt>e whfrie line of their 
enemies, led in turns by Halatesta Baglicni and St^ano Colosna. 
They made nightly saUies, covered with white shirts to distinguish 
each other in the dark, and successively surprised Uie posts of 
the imperialists : but the ^gbt advantages, thus obtained, could 
not disguise the growing danger of the repubhc. France had 
abandoned them to their enemies ; there remained not one ally 
either in Italy or tbe rest of Europe ; while the army erf the pope 
and empentr comprehended all the survivors of those soldiCTS 
who bad so long been the terror of Italy by their courage and 
ferocity, and whose warlike ardour was now redoubled by the 
hope of the approaching pillage of the richest city in the West. 

The Fk)r»itine8 had one soUtary chance of dehverance. Fran- 
cesco Ferruod, one of their citizens, who bad learned the art of 
war in tbe bande nere, and joined to a mind full of resources an 
iinc(RK|Herable intrepidity and an ardent patriotism , was not shut 
up within the wails of Florence : he had been named commissary- 
general, with unlimited power ov^* all that remained without the 
ca[MtaI. Ferruod was at first engaged in conveying provisions 
from En:4>oli to FfaH«Dce : he afterwards took Veltwra from th« 
iBq)erialists; and, having fonned a small army, jntiposed to the 
signoria tosedoceall tiie adventurers and brigands from tbe hope- 
rial army, by promising thera another pillage of the pontifiad 
court, and, secceeding in tbat, to march at theh" head on Rome, 
frighteai Clement, and foree bun to grant peace to their country.. 
The signoria rejeoted this plan as too daring. Ferracci th«i 
fonsed a second, which was little less bold. He departed fhnn 
Volterra, nade the tour of Tuscany, which the imperial troops 
travcrsedin every dh«ction,c(dleeted at Leghorn, PJN, theVlItt 
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Hievole, and in the mountains of Pistoia, every srddier, every man 
of courage, still devoted to ttie republic; and, after having thus 
increased his army, he intended to fall on the imperial camp 
lieforelilorence and force the prince of Orange, who began to feel 
the want of money, to raise the siege. Ferrucci, with an intrepi- 
dity equal to his skill, led bis little Iroop, from the 14th of July to 
the 2d of August, 1530, through numerous bodies of imperialists, 
who preceded, followed, and surrounded him on all sides, as far 
astiavinana, four miles from San Marcello, in the mountains oi 
Pistoia. He entered that village about mid-day, on the Sd of 
August, with 3000 infantry and 500 cavalry. The prince of 
Orange, at the same time, entered by another gate, with a part of 
the army which besieged Florence. The different corps, which 
had on every side harassed Ferrucci in his march, pour^ in upon 
turn from all quarters : the battle instantly began, and was fought 
with relentless fury within the walls of Gavinana. Pbilibert de 
Challon, prince of Orange, in whom that house became extinct, 
was killed by a double shot, and his corps put to flight ; but other 
bands of imperialists successively arrived, and continually 
renewed the attack on a small force exhausted with fatigue : 
2O0O Florentiiies were already stretched on the field of battle ; 
when Ferrucci, pierced with several mortal wounds, was borne 
(deeding to. the presence of his personal enemy, Vabrizio Hara- 
maldi, a Calabrese, who commanded the light cavah-y of the 
emperor. The Calabrese stabbed liim several times in his rage; 
while Ferrucci calmly said, " Thou wouldst kill a dead man I " 
The republic perished with him. 

When news of the disaster at Gavinana reached Florence, the 
consternation was extreme. Bagliom,whoforsomedayshadbeen 
in treaty with the prince of Orange, and who was accused of 
having given him notice of the project of Ferrucci, declared Ihata 
longer resistance was impossible, and that he was determined to 
save an imprudent city, which seemed bent upon its own ruin. 
On the 8th of August he opened the bastion, in which he was 
statibned, to an imperial captain, and planted his artillery so as 
to command the town. The citizens, in consternation, aban- 
doned the defence of the walls, to employ themselves in conceal- 
ing their valuable effects in the churches; and' the signoria 
acquainted Ferdinand de Gonzaga, who hadsucceeded the prince 
of Orange in the command of the army, that they were ready to 
capitulate. The terms granted on the l2th of August, 1530, were 
less rigorous than the Florentines might have apprehended. They 
were to pay a gratuity of 80,000 crowns to the army which 
besieged them, and to recall the Medici. In return, a complete 
amnesty was to be granted to all who had'acted against that 
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family, Uie pope, or the ei^eror. But Clement had no inten- 
tion to observe any of the engagements contracted in his n»aie. 
On Uie 20th of Augast, he caused the Parliament, in the name of 
Uie sovereign people, to create a balia, which was to execute tlie 
vengeance of which he would not himself take the responsibility : 
he subjected to the torture, and afterwards punished with exUe 
or death, by means of this balia, all tho patriots who had sig- 
nalised themselves by their zeal for Hberty. In tlje first montti 
150 illustrious citizens were banished ; before the end of the year 
there were more than 1000 sufferers : every Florentine Kmiiy, 
even among those most devoted to the Medici, had some one 
member among the proscribed. 

Alexander, the bastard Hedici, whom Clement had appdjnted 
chief of the Florentine republic in preference to his cousin Ippo'- 
litOjdidnotreturnto hiscountry till theSth of July, 1531: be was 
the bearer of a rescript from the emperor, which gave Florence a 
constitution nearly monarchical ; but, so far from coniiniog him- 
self within the limits traced, Alexander oppressed the people wilti 
the most grievous tyranny. Cruelty, debauchery, and extortion 
marked him for public hati-ed. On the lOth of August, 1335, he 
caused to be poisoned his cousin, the cardinal ftipolito, who 
undertook the defence of his fellow-countrymen against him. He 
at last, on the 6th of January, 1537, was himself assasskated by 
his kinsman and companioD in licentiousness, Larenzino de' 
Medici. 

But the death of Alexander did not restore freedom to his 
country. The agents of his tyranny, the most abks but alM the 
most odious of whom was the historian Guicciardini, needed a 
prince for their protector. They made choice of Cosmo de' Medici, 
a young man of nineteen, descended in the fourth gefler^ion 
from Lorenzo, the brother of the former Cosmo. On the Oth of 
Jannary, 1537, they proclaimed him duke of Florence, hoping to 
guide him henceforth at their pleasure; but they were d^eiVed. 
This man, false, cold-blooded, and fwocious, who had all the 
vices of FilippoII., and who shrank from no crime, soon got rid 
of his counsellors, as well as of his adversaries. Cosmo!., in 
ld69, obtained from the pope Pius V. the title of grand diike of 
Tuscany; a title that thie emperor would not then acknowledge, 
though he afterwards, in 1575, grarttwd it to the son of Cosmo. 
Seveagrand dukes of that'family reigned successively at Flwence. 
Tbelast, Cian Gastonc, died on the 9th of July, 1757. 

It was Cosmo I. who abolished the name of republic at Sienna, 
as he had done at Florence. That city, so long faithful to the Chi- 
beliniB party, had evinced the same devotion to the empei-or in the 
^ars of the beginning of the century. Charles V. took advantage 
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of ibto introduce into Sienna a Spanish garnaon, destined tb 
ov^Rwe Tuscany and the court of Rome ; but the Spaniards 
shoTred thwe, as every where else, the characteristic pride, cupt- 
dity, and feujcity which had rendered them universally odious. 
On the 11th or August, l5d2, ttte Siennese, unable to bear with 
them any longer, rose against them, drove them out, and intro- 
duced a French garrison in their stead. Cosmo ided^cd himself 
to remain neutral in the war hghted up anew between the French 
and the knperialista : he, nevertheless, oh the 37th of January, 
,1554, attadied, wiUiout any declaration of war, the Siennese, 
whose city he hoped to take by surprise. Having failed in this 
attack, he gave the command of his army to the ferocious marquis 
de HSiEJgnano, who undertook to reduce it by famine. The first 
aet of Marignano was to massacre without mercy all the women, 
childfen, aged, and sick, whom the Siennese, beginning to feel 
the want of prowsions, had sent out of the town : every peasant 
discovered carrying [vovi^ons into Sienna was immediately hung 
before its gates. The villages and fortresses of the ^^nese, for 
the moat part, attempted to remain faithful to the repubhc; but 
in all those which held out until the Cannon was planted a^iinst 
their walls, tbe inhabitants were inhumanly puttodeath. Uwas 
then that the edge of the sword or famine destroyed the rustic 
pDputetfDn, particularly that of the coast of Harenuna, covered 
with forest* at this day. The Maremmane fever over-ran tlut 
desolate district ; and those who at the peace returned there to 
reap the isheritance of tbe victims of Marignano, soon fell them- 
selvw the victims of that disease. The city of Sienna at last eapi- 
tulatsd, on the 2d of April, 1565; and Ite capitulation was not 
better respected than that of Florence. Death and exile were the 
lot of hose generous citizens .to whom an amnesty had beoi pro- 
mised. The ^>aniards retained possession of Sienna for two yean, 
and did not surrender it to the duke of Florence until the 19th of 
July, 1557. 

After the subjugation of Sienna, there remauied in Italy only 
Ifaree republics, Lucca, Genoa, and Venice, unless it ntay be per- 
mitted to reckon San Marino, a fr»e viUage, situated on the sum- 
mit of a mountain of Romagna, which has alike eveaped both 
usuipation and history until our own tiote. 

In 1546, Lucca had a gosftdonier, named Fruxcesct) Burlamachi, 
who formed tbe bold project of restoring liberty to all the Eef)nb- 
lics of Tuscany. The militia of Lucca, in nuMbe? only MOO, 
were to be reviewed by him on a given day, after which he was 
to lead them suddenly across the mountains to Pisa, in order to 
rouse that warlike city to revolt : detachments were, at the same 
time, to be sent to excite similar insurrections at Pescia, Pistoia, 
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Florence, Bologna, Sienna, and Pwngia. Popolsr gorernmwtts 
were every where to be organised, and the difltei^t towns vie'n 
to form one confederation. 

Charles V., then engaged in Germany in eombaUng the league 
of Smalkalde, was supposed not to be in a situation to defend 
Italy. But the spies of Cosmo discovered the plot. The ddke of 
Florence demanded the punishment of the conspirators from the 
magistrates of Locca, who, trembling at the emperor's displea- 
sm-e, delivered Burlamachi to the lieutenant of Charles at MUsn. 
The first magistrate of a republic, calling itself still free, was tor- 
tured, and afterwards beheaded, by order ofa foreign governor. 
From that period Lucca was ruled by a narrow aristocraftyj 
called in derision i tignori del eerehiolmo ; because the magis- 
tracies passed among them from one to the other in rotation as in 
a circle. The Martiniaoa law, pr(^)08ed on the 9th of Novembef, 
1556, by the gonfalonier Martin Bnnardini, excluded flrom office 
evray man who was not descended from families which had an 
hereditary share in the sovereignty of the repubHc : of those there 
were not, in the year 1600, more than 168; and at the last enu- 
meration, made in 1797, there were only 88, They wwe, 
nevertheless, to furnish a signoria, composed of a gonfalonier, 
nineanziani, a senate of thirty-sis members, and a grand council 
of ninety. This jealous aristocracy, bated by the people, could 
not maintain itself from the moment it came in contact with the 
French of the revoluUon. These last took possession of Tuscany, 
ontbelSthof Ootobw, 1800; on the 25th of December, 1801, the 
Locchese gave themselves a representative constitution ; add on 
ttw 4thof June, 1805,they demanded of Napoleon a sovereign of 
his family. His sistar, the princess Elise, was, on the 33d of June 
Icrilowing, invested wiHi the prindpafity of Lucca, btft with lairs 
which secured to the citizens and people more- equality and 
freedom than they bad for a iMig period enjoyed. 

Andrea Doria restored the name of republic to C6noa, his native 
country, but with it he restored neiHrer libtn^y nOr independence. 
He constituted for the goyenunent of the republic a narrow 
tristocMcy, which he continued to rule with his nephew Gian- 
nettino. He, at the same time, attached his country to the house 
«f Austria, with a submission vrtiich the greater number of 
Genoese felt as the deefwst huuriliatimi. It was to throw off the 
double yoke of the Spaniards md of Doria that Cian LUigi de' 
Fieschi formed a conspiracy, celebrated alike in history and in 
poetry. Fieschi brought down the vassals of his vast fiefs in the 
mountains; he had roused and inflamed the partisans of ancient 
freedom ; he combined with all these the restless spirits which 
desired only confusion and « change, in fine, he secured the aid 
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of France, and, on the 2d of JaDUary, 1547, SEHzed the port, fle^, 
and gatoi ot the city. Giannettino Doria was killed as be eodea- 
voiired to appease the sedition. The aged Doria fled ; the revolu- 
tion was aecomplished ^ but CianLuigi de' Fieschi, who should 
direct its course, was nowhere to be found. la passing from one 
galley to anolher, be had fallen unperceived into the sea, and, 
being loaded with heayy armour, was drowned. His companions, 
wilhovtt a chief, know no longer what was to bo done. Though 
victors, they already treated with the signoria as if vanquished, 
and contented themselves with the promise of an amnesty. The 
Dorias did not observe this pledge; all the conspirators whom 
they could seize were executed. It was not till after the death 
of Andrea Doria, which took place only on the 25th of November, 
ISM, that the Genoese limited, though in a small degree, the rights 
of the aristocracy; they admitted^ on the 17th of iforch, 1576, a 
body of new a«bles into the govemment. They also preserved, 
with jealousy, the little that remained of their independoice. 
The coart of ^ain repeatedly endeavoured to suppress the name 
of republic, and to overawe them by a citadel; but they twice 
delMted its attempts, ui 1548 and 1571. 

The aristocracy of Genoa was again, in 1628, endangered by a 
coospiracy. The families inscribed on the golden book, and 
having the right to sit in council, including the new as well as 
ancient nobility, did not exceed in nmnber 170; but there were 
in Liguria at least 450 families equally noble, decorated with titles, 
possessing fiefs, prelacies, commanderies, and hereditary wealth, 
who were excluded from all share in the government. Julius 
Cesar VacheFo persuaded these to aid him in seizing a sovereignty 
from which they thought thanselves unjustly excladed. Vachero 
was a merchant of immense wealth, who had adopted the Spanish 
manners, than predomioant in Italy. His palace was always fliled 
with braves ; he never walked out without having numbers in his 
Uain; wlgiever offended him immediately fell under the dagger of 
the assassin, who escaped from justice by intimidatiog the judges 
or witnesses with fresh crimes. All the famihes not inscribed od 
the golden book promised to unite their bravos to those of Vadi wo. 
On the Ist of April, 1628, they were to make a joint attack upon 
the public palace, roassacr* all the ancient nobility, and new^ 
model the govemmeDt, under the protection of the *ike of 
Savoy; but the plot was discovered the evening'preceding that 
destined for its execution. Vachero tndseveral of his accom- 
pUces were arrested and executed. 

The Genoese in the same century experienced a great 6ahuBKy. 
On Uie 18th of May, 1684, their capital was bombarded by the 
fleet of Louis XIV., who felt his royal dignity omtnded by so 
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smaH a peo}^e daring to resist bis will. He demanded the esta- 
blishment of a depot at Savona, to provision with salt and amniu* 
nition of war his fortress of Casat de Hoatferrat. The senate ef 
Genoa refiised their consent to an establishment alike contiwy to 
their neutrality and independence. The marquis de Siegeaelay 
punished tbem, by pouring on this city 14,000 bombs m three 
days ; the public palace was more then half destroyed, ajid ttie 
whole town would have been ruined, if the doge had not con- 
sented to proceed to Paris wiUi four senators to make his apology 
to the king, 

lenity and grandeur sUU characterised the doge, even in liis 
humiliation : but this proud, and perhaps noble, merit was all ttiat 
remained to the Genoese aristocracy, it became more and more 
narrow and exclusive. It adopted the manners of the Spaniards, 
under whose protection it had risen. The Genoese nobles, like 
the grandees of Spain, always kept a band of assassins in tbeir 
pay, and it was by the dagg^ alone that they sought to nnM 
thfflnselves feared or respected. The sovereign nobility, prodigal 
and voracious, created by their pomp wants beyond ttrsir 
resources: accordingly, they stooped to the most di^aceftil 
depredations to obuin money. The state could make no eon- 
tract without being robbed; it was cheated in the viidualling of 
fortresses and of the navy, and in the payment of troops; e»ery 
place was an object of sale, and justice was venal inthe tribunals. 
The subjects of the eastern and western coasts, called the two 
flMHCT-e, and of Corsica, frequently revolted, in order la throw off 
a yoke which had become odious to tliem. In the eighteenth 
century the Corsicaos redoubled their efTorts to rid themselves of 
the tyranny of Genoa. From the year 1730 to the 15tji of llay, 
1768, Corsica maintained an obstinate war against the republic, 
which esteemed itself fortunate in prevailing on France 40 accept 
all its rights to that island in j)ayment of a debt contPBcted with 
the French for the pui^se of subduing its revtdted subjects. 

But the Sj^rit of the ancient Italian republKan»wa9 tKtt extin- 
guished among the people of Genoa as among the noUes. The 
two branches of the house of Austria in Spain and Germany had 
become exUoct, and, in the wac of the Austrian sncces^on, the 
GsRoeaehad made alliance with the house of Bourbon, which dis- 
put£d with Haria Theresa the inheriteoce of her father Chtrles VI. 
in ,tlus war the Fr^ch, united with titg SpaniaFds, were defeated 
and. driven out. of Lombardy. The Austrians appeared before 
Genoa, and the senate, which dared not arm the population, 
opened their gates to them, on the 6tli of Septembw, 1746. The 
Austrians abused, as they have ever done, the 'favours of fortune. 
They exacted from Genoa a contribution of 9,000,000 of Qorin^ 
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of the empiiA, a sum whiiii Ihat city was not id a condition to 
pay.. Ttiey 9«zed ail the money at the bank, all the plate of the 
churches, and ev«n the property of uidividuais. They emptied 
the MsenaJB, and destined the artillery of Genoa to be empkiyed 
in-anattacfc which they meditated against Provence. They made 
the GeoAese Ihemsdves draw the cannon of which they robbed 
tbm, ajid, expecting to find in the Italians Austrian baseness and 
servility, th»y urged them in their labour with blows. A heavy 
mortar had stuck fast amidst the ruins of a narrow street, and a 
Gwman serjeant raised his cane on a Genoese to make him draw 
wilb TaOK force; the latter seizing a stone, threw it at the head 
of tiie Austrian. The people ccdiected, calling out, not " to 
arnMl" for th«y had none, but to attack the Austrians with 
stones. The Genoese from every window showered on them the 
stones of walls which they demoli^ed, or the tiles of houses 
which they unroofed. In those narrow and winding streets the 
soldiers could fmd no shelter. They could present themselves in 
no imposisg masses. They fired on their assailants, and more 
Uwi one house was full of dead ; but as they could not see the 
fUl of tliMe whom they struck, they were not cheered by their 
sucitess. Meanwhile the streets weresoon covered with Austrian 
dead. The Austrians tried in vain to set fire to houses, in the 
cona|ruction of which there happened to be but few combustible 
materials. Terror at lengUi seized them; they fled from the 
city. It was the 6tb of Decemb^, 1746. The populace which 
had expelled them lost no time in lining the ramparts and gates 
with cannon.' The marquis Botta Adomo, general of the Aus- 
trians, hall established in Genoa all his magazines, with his park 
of artillery. The revolt which drove him out derived him both 
of arotf and provisions, and in tlie barren mountiuas which sur- 
round Gtfioa nothing was to be procured; he was, aocordingty, 
on the lOth of December, obliged to repass the Apennines. The 
peace of Aix-la-€h«5ielle, concluded two ywK afterwards, on the 
18th of December, 1748, secured to the republic of Genoa the 
integrity of its teriitory, under the protection of Prance. ■ 

The expulsion of the AuatrianS was the last glorious event in 
the history of Genoa, as well as tlje last display of energy by the, 
Italian nation, till the uninrsal coffifUlsion caused-bylhe revotB- 
lion of France. In the years 1794 awt' 1795 the senate ofGmoli 
avaUed itself of Itie impocttmce of its position to preserve jts 
neutrality ; its inclinations, however, sometimes prevailed over 
its interest, and not unfrequently exposed Uie French to outrages. 
These last postponed their demand of reparation, till the victory 
ef Monte Notte, gained by Bonaparte over the Piedmontese and 
Austrians, on the 11th of April, 1796, {daced Genoa at thair di»- 
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cretion. From that time the partisans of democraey Jiegan- to 
daim as a right that ajl Uie iahabitants of Liguria should vertici- 
pate in the sovereignty. The nobles, seconded by the clergy, 
had a numerous party on their side among the peo|4e. On the 
22dofMay, 1797, they resorted to arms, aad 10,000 of the lowest 
class, collected by the cry of f^iva Maria! for a moment triumphed 
over the friends of liberty. But this event itself furnished Btna- 
parte inltb an opportunity of interfering; he supported the rights 
of the nation agaioet the aristocracy, and made the deputies of 
Uie senate sign, on tha 6th of June, 1797, the convention of 
Monte Bello, which obliged the Genoese to adopt the name of the 
Ligurian republic, the inhabitants of Liguria being all admitted 
to a share in the sovereignty. The constitution of this republic 
was proclaimed m the l4th of June, 1797; it was modifled on 
the 26th of June, 1802, and abolished on the Mh of October, 
1805, by the union Of the state ot Genoa to France. Bonaparte 
had engaged the members of the- government themselives to 
make the demand, on the 4th of June, 1805. 

We have nOw to speak only of the decline and ^11 of the 
republic of Venice, the state in Italy whose existffiCe was of 
longest duration. As this republic was the most powerful, the 
most wealthy, and the most wisely administered of all the Italian 
states, it appeared, even after the year 1530, when all Italy fell 
under the yoke of Charles V., to have preserved some vigour and 
iBd^>endence, But the signoria of- Venice did not share in the . 
illusion which it created abroad : it Mt the nation's weakness 
and danger, and knew too well that Uie vital prinajpte was 
gone. 

The 'rfhole of the l6th century was employed by the Venetians 
in repairing the duasters of the league of Cambrai. They had to 
rebuild all the walls of their city, to recover thdr reduced popu- 
lation, to re-estabEl^ tbeir manufectures an4 agriculture, and 
to liquidate the enormous debt with which they were loaded; 
besides being always menaced by the Turks, against whom tbey 
had to support two disastrous wars: one from 1,537 to J540, ' 
which cost them their islands in the Archipelago, and their last 
fortresses in'the Morea; the other fropr 1570 to- 1573, which 
deprived them of the isle of Cyprus. They appeared in some 
degree sacred to the^vestem people, who regarded them as their 
defenders against the infidels;, they were moreover united by an 
identity of interests to Uie Roman empke,— like liiem, menaced 
by the Mussulmans : they, consequently, drew closer their alli- 
ance with the house of Austria, and under that pretext withdrew 
themselves from every other participation in the general affiatirs 
of Europe. 
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But in the beginning of the scTenteentti century the Mussulman 
empire no longer inspired so much terror. The yoke o( Spain 
cootinued to grow more insupportable to Italy ; while the dcve- 
lopementof the protestant party in Europe showed some prospect 
of throwing it ofT. The policy of the Venetian republic was, in 
fact, constantly to throw otf the yoke of the house of Austria ; but, 
knowing its own weakness, and justly suspicious of allies who 
would abandon after compromising them, the Venetians contented 
thwnselves with giving succour to those whom they considered 
the defendffl-s of European liberty, without openly making them- 
selves a party in their leagues. 

Veniee.wasthe lirst to acknowledge Henry IV., regectedbythe 
catholic powers, and to negotiate his reconciliation with the pope, 
lo 1617, it niade alliance with the Dutch. During the thirty years' 
war, it gave succour to the protestants of Germany, to Bethlem 
Gabor, and to Ragolski, in Hungary. It supported the duke of 
Savoy against, the king of Spain, and the protestanLGrisons against 
the-catholics of that canton. 

At' this fieriod, when the republic was come ahnost to open 
hostility wiih the court of Spain, Philip III. was represented io 
Italy by three powerful noblemen, ambitious, intriguing, and 
faithless — Don Pedro de Toledo, governor of Milan ; the duke 
d'Ossuna, viceroy of Naples ; and the marquis de Bedmar, ambas- 
sador at Venice. In 1618, a project was formed between these 
three lords to destroy a republic which stood in the way of their 
ambition, and which had always thwarted the enterprises of 
Spain." i^me French adventurers, who had signalised them- 
selves in the armies and fleets of the republic, of whom the most 
illustrious were the corsair Jaques Pierre and Jallier, dissatisfied 
with^he rewards which they had obtained, offered their services 
to the TQarquis de Bedmar. The marquis encouraged them to 
enlist in their service Ihe assassins, bravoB, and robbers who, 
under ftie Spanish rule, always formed a part of the houseliold 
of pen of quaUty. It was agraed that, at a given signal, they 
should massacre the doge, senators, and nobles ^ that the city 
should afterwards be abandoned to their pillage, and that a 
general lire should veil their crimes. On the other side, it 
appears that Jaques Pieri'e gave early notice of this plot to Hie 
senate, that lie carried it on by its order, that the senate made 
use of ^t to bide its secret intelligence with the duke d'Ossuna, 
with whom a project was entered into of nearly thosfime nature 
with that which had been proposed in the preceding c^tury by 
Morone to Pescara. it was intended", with the aid of the senate, 
to re-establish the independence of ail Italy, by driving the Spa- 
niards out of Lombardy, and givhig Dssuna the crown of Naples. 
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Fresh disclosures of Antoine laffier apparently ifiscovered to the 
Council of Ten that the conspirators preferred the pillage of Veaice 
to the doubtful chances of a revolt at Naples, and that the infor- 
mation which they had given of their plot was destined only to 
deceive the vigilance of the state inquisitors. The r^tublic, how- 
ever, had embarked itself in intrigues which could nst bear the 
light. On a certain morning the inhabitants of Venice saw with 
horror the bodies of Jaques Pierre, Regnault, Boulant, and several 
others, hanging in the square of St. Mark. One hundred and 
sixty others were, it was affirmed, drowned in the grand cwial; 
among than was Jalfier. No motive was assigned for these 
executions ; no explanation was given to the public •, no recrimi- 
nation was addressed to the court of Spain. The council of Ten 
de^red, above all, the silence of terror ; and the romantic history 
of this conspiracy, published by St. It^l in 1674, and the tragedy 
of " Venice Preserved," by Otway, in 1682, were the only public 
documents of this catastrophe for a long time. 

The Venetians were afterwards forced by the attacks of the 
Turks to make advances to the house of Austria, the enemy of 
their enemies. On the 23d of June, 1645, the sottan Ibrahim , 
unexpectedly attacked theisle of Caodia. Thewar which tlms 
began was the longest and most ruinous that the republw had 
yet sustained against the Ottoman empire; it lasted twenty-five 
years. The Venetians displayed obstinate valow in defence of 
Candia. tk)nrageons adventurers arrived from every part of the 
west to light under their banner, as in a holy war. Their fleet 
twice destroyed that of the Mussulmans ; but the- forces of the 
republic were too disproportioned to those of the Turkish empire. 
Candia was forced to surrender on the 6th of September, 1609, 
and the senate of that colony, the reflected image of the reput>Jic, 
returned into the grand council of Venice, whictr had given it 
birth; peace followed this capitulation. 

A second war between tha Venetians and the Porte, was,' before 
the end of the century, crowned with more ' success. The 
republic engaged in it, in 1682, in concert with ths emperor 
Leopold and John Sobieski, king of Poland. It conquered the 
Morea, Egina, Santa Maura, and several fortressee'in Dninutia, 
which were secured to it by the treaty of Carlowitz, signed on 
thet6th of January, 1699: hut tiie Turks could not suffer so 
feeble an enemy to take from them one of th^ir finest provinces. 
They might soon visibly convince themselves that the Venetians 
were no longer in a state to. make a last effgrt^to protect th«r 
conquests : i\^ supreme power was cotfcenlrated in an CJigarChy 
becoming daijy" more distracted. Half the nobility'admitted to 
the grand council were reduced to the most extreme povoiy. 
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Tbey lived «D the bounty of the great, to whom tbey sold their 
suf&ages. The ramiltes from amoBg whom alone was selected 
the Council of Ten made every other tremble and obey. They 
regarded the state as a prey to be divided amongst themselves, 
lustice was venal, the finances dilapidated, the fortifications 
falhng into ruin, the effective force of the army did not amount 
to one-half of what appeared on the roll; everything was to the 
Veoetiaa noble an object of embezzlement and robbery. The 
oppression of the distant provinces was so great, that the eastern 
Oniitiaa subjects of the republic regretted the dominion of the 
Ottomans. The sultan, Achmet UI., informed of this universal 
disorganisation, sent his army, on the 20lh of June, 1714, into 
the Morea, and in a month conquered that peninsula, covu^ 
with fortresses, of which not one made any resistance. On the 
27th of June, 1718, the republic abandoned, under the peace of 
Passarowita, all its claims on the Morea. From that pmod it 
had no further war with the Turlcs. 

The republic abstained, with the same timidity, from taking 
any part in the war of the succession either in Spain or Austria, 
in the quadruple alliance, or in that of the election of Poland, 
wbich disturbed Italy during the first half of the eighteenth 
century. It could not even make its neutrality respected. 1(5 
territory, always open to every belligerent power, vras often the 
theatce of their most obstinate warfare. Venice, with 3,000,000 
of subjects, 14,000 troops of the Une (of which one-half was 
composed of excellent Sclavonian soldiers), twelve vessels of 
war, anid th« means of arming 50,000 men, was incapable of 
making henelf respected, or of protecting her subjects, either by 
sea or land. Her debt, even in the bosom of peace, was always 
increasing ; her manufactures always in decay ; her territory was 
iofestecL.with robbers ; every city was divided into factions, which 
the senate encouraged, in order to weaken its subjects. A sus- 
picions and cruel government, which maintained itself only by 
the vigilance of spies, which had promoted unmorality to ener- 
vate the people, which made the most profound secrecy its only , 
saf^uard, — whieh did not tolwate ev^i a question on public 
affairs, — which deprived the accused of every protection before 
the tribunals,— which acknowledged no other limit to the right 
of punishing by the stagger, by poison, orJby the iaxe of the 
executioner, than that of thet'eiror of its rulers-,— a government 
such as this became, execrated by its subjects. It stained with - 
the most odious tyranny the very name of repuirfic. 

The French revolution appeared to the Venetian aristocracy an 
enemy destined to destroy it: of all the governments which 
divided Europe, the Venetian was the most opposite in prindpte 
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to Ibat of the French ; nevertheless, the aeaale refused to enter 
into the coaUtion against France, in 1792. Any di^lay of force 
would have augmented its expenses, and diminished the spoils 
of provinces which the patricians divided amongst themselves. 
The same^^rsimony, the same sacrifice of the piibUc to private 
interests, hindered Venice, when the victories of Bonaparte 
opened LomMrdy to bim, in April, 1796,- from augmenting her 
army or provisioning her fortresses, in order to protect her terri- 
tory from the two belligerent powers. The government, adopting 
a vacillating policy between the two parties, and awaiting events, 
laid aside its arms ; this soon brought war into the states of the 
republic. The Austrians, always the first to violate •eutra! 
ground, traversed them in every direction : Beaulieu oocupied 
Peschiera and Verona; Wurmser threw himself into Bastano, 
and passed through Vicenza and Padua ; Alvinzi and the arch- 
duke Charles occupied Friuli and Palma Nova, up to the eastern 
limits of the republic. Napoleon successively drove the Austrians 
from each of these provinces ; but, as the French occupied them, 
the spirit of .reform in the tribunals and the laws, the Spirit of 
publicity and equality, an impatience of every yoke, — the spirit, 
in short, of the French, — mai^ested itself, and the republic was 
at last made to understand bow much it was detested by all those 
who had the least elevation of soul or cultivation of mlhd. 

Others, it is true, of the lowest class, (day-labourers in towns, 
and peasants in the country,) completely under the influence of 
priests, comprehending only what exists, fearing all change, and 
still deeply excited by the name of St. Hark, regarded France and 
every thing French with horror. The senate, relying on this 
party, whose fanaticism it excited, and hearing that Napoletm 
bad passed the Pidve on his march to Germany, on the llth of 
March, 1797, gave orders to arrest at Bergamo fourteen of the 
principal inhabitants, who had declared themselves the most 
earnest in favour of the new doctrines. The patriots, warned in 
time, arrested the proveditor himself, raised the standard of 
revolt, and proclaimed the liberty of Bergamo: a ftw days after^ 
wards, a similar revolution broke out at fe^scia. Bonaparte 
bad jast defeated the archduke Charles at the TagliaBiento, and 
w«s marching on Vienna. An Austrian column, 'commanded 
by Laudofl, had meanwhile penetratal by the Tyrol into Italy; 
which he inundated with proclamations, announcing the defeat 
and destruction of the French army, and inviting" the Italians, to 
take arms to crush its fugitive remains. The senate, feeling that 
ks position daily became more critical, believed the- moment 
come for throwing off the mask and joining the Austrians. Emih, 
the imTeditOT 9f V»ona, after hating conferred with Laudra, 
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(wdwed the locain to be ning, on liie l7th of April, throughout 
the whole province, and jfflning 30,000 insurgents to 3000 soldiers, 
whom he commanded, every where attacked the French, mas- 
sacred all those within his reach, and suffered the infuriated 
|>eople to murder 400 sick in the hospitals. The next day preli- 
minaries of peace between Austria and the French republic were 
signed at Leoben; and, on the 3d of Hay, 1797, Bonaparte, 
infonned of the insurrection which had been organised in the 
rear of his army, and of the massacre of his sick, declared war 
agafnst Vacice firom PalmaNova. The oligarchy, in consternation, 
implored the court of Vienna, which had drawn it into this 
imprudent attack, to include Venice in the suspension of arms 
and the negotiations for peace ; but Austria refused all assistance : 
she had her own views on her ally, and Venice fell. The French 
general Baraguai d'Hilliers entered the city on the 16th of May, 
a«d planted unopposed the tricolour banner on St, Hart. The 
n^otiatlons for peace, however, continued. Austria, beginning 
te recover from her panic, disputed the concessions demanded, 
and asked compensation out of the states of her ally. Hostilities 
were on the point of recommencing, but France did not yet find 
heraelf strong enough to liberate all Italy. On the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1797, Napoleon signed the treaty of Gampo Formio, by which 
he secured the liberty of one-half of the Venetian territory up 
to the Adigej which was unitedto the Cisalpine republic. The 
Ionian isles were, at the same time, united to France. Austria, 
on her ade, took possession of Venice and the remainder of the 
Venetian states. The loss of liberty sustained by that part of the 
republic was, however, of no long duration; at the expiration of 
eighteen months the war was renewed, and, after the French had 
made th^nselves masters of Vienna, they obliged Austria to 
restore Venjce and all her territory to the kingdom of Italy, under 
the treaty of Presburg, signed on the 26th of December, 1806. 

It was thus that the inva»on of the French, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, restored to Italy all the advantages of which 
their invasionot the end of the fifteenth bad deprived her. When 
Charles Vlll. entered Naples with his victorious army, on the SSd 
of February, 1496,' and overthrew' the ancient system of ftahan 
politics, he gave the signal for all the calamities which afterwards 
preciiHtated the peninsula under the yoke oT the transalpine 
nations. The Italians continued to regard ^themselves as the 
first people in Europe, but they had almost every where tost their 
liberty; of the five repubiics which they could sliil reckon, four 
were narrow aristocracies. ' Whwi Napoleon Bonaparie was 
appointed to the command of the French army in Italy, on the 
23d of Februtry, 1796, he bt^ao to effect a- n^qfieratioo which 
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gave to the Italian Daticm more liberty than it had lost. Itis the 
participation of. numbers in the govemmeat, and not the name ot 
republic as opposed to monarchy, that constitutes liberty : it is, 
above all, the reign of the laws; publicity in tbe adtninfatration, 
as well as the tribunals; equality; tbe removal of all shackles (» 
thought, on education, and on religion. Five millions and a half 
of inhabitants in the kingdom of Italy were put in possession of a 
constitution which secured to them all these advantages, with a 
participation in the legislatore and in the vote of taxes. Th«y 
had recovered the glorious name of Italians; they had a national 
anny, the bravery of which rendered it daily more illustrious. 
Six millions and a half inhabitants of the kingdom of Nipleg 
received institutions less advanced, it is true; but even there tbe 
law had succeeded arbitrary power; pubbc and oral evidence 
had succeeded secret information and the torture; equality, tflie 
feudal system ; education, instead of retrograding, had iMen ren- 
dered progressive, and thought, as well as religious consoienf*, 
had recovered freedom; finally, 2,000,000 of Piedmontese, 
500,000 Genoese, 500,000 Parmesans, and 2,500,000 Tuscans and 
Bomans, — in all, 5,500,000 Italians, — were temporality united to 
France. They partook of all the privileges of the conquerors : 
they became with them accustomed to the dominion of the law, 
to freedom of thought, and to military virtue, — secure that, at no 
very distant period, when their political education should be 
accomplished, they would again be incorporated in that Italy to 
the future hberty and glory of which tfaey now directed their 
every thought. 

Such was tbe work which the French accomfdislied by twenty 
years of victory : it was doubtless incomplete, and left much to 
be desired, but it possessed in itself the priaciple of greater 
advancement : it promised to revive Italy, liberty, virtue, and 
glory. It has been the work of tbe coalition to destroy all v to 
place Italy again under the galling yoke of Austria ; to take from 
her, with political hberty, civil and religious freedom, and even 
freedom of thought; to corrupt her morals, and to heap upon her 
tbe utmost degree of humUiation. Italy is unanimous in abhor- 
ring this ignominious yoke: Italy, to break it, has done all that 
could be expected of her. In a struggle between «n established 
government and a nation the former has all the advantages: it 
has in its favour rapidity of communicatioti, certainty of informa- 
tiop, soldiers, araenals,. fortresws, and finances. The people 
have only their unarmad hands and their masses unaccustomed 
to act together: nevertheless, in every struggle during these 
iifteen years in Italy, between.the nation and its oppressors, the 
victory has remained with the people. At Naples, in Sicily, in 
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Piedmont, in the tiatcs of the Church, at Modena and Parma, 
uoarmed masses have seized the arnut or the soldi«« ; men chosen 
by the people have taken the places of the despots in their palaces, 
"riie ItaUaos, everywhere victorious over their own tyrants, have, 
it is true, been every where forced back under the yoke with 
redoubled eruelty by the league of foreign despots. Attacked 
before they could have given themselves a government or formed 
a treasuary, arsenals, or an army, by the sovereign of another 
nation, who reckons not less than 30,000,000 of sul^ects, they 
did Dot attempt a hopeless resistance, which would hare deprived 
them of every chance for the fature. Let those who demand 
non of them hepn by doing as much themselves. 

Italy is crushed ; but her heart still beats with the love of liberty, 
virtue, and glory*, she is chained and covered with blood; but 
^e tUH knows her strength and her future destiny: she is 
insultad by those for whom she has opened the way to every 
inprovement ; but she feeds that she is formed to take the lead 
again; and Europe will know no repose till the nation which, in 
the dark ages, lighted the torch of civihsation with that of Hberty, 
shall b* arabled herself to enjoy the light which she created. 
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Dealh of, 225. 
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CUiarles da Durauo, 132. 
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rence, 1T4. Death of, ISI. 

Cosmo de'Uedlci, duka of Florence, 367 . 

Grema, siege of, 30. 

D'Aublgny, 330 

Daimherl, archbishop, 32, 

iDante,81. Exiled from his country, ST. 



belineparty, 61. Named bythem 

bers of the republic captain of the 
pBople,61. ObtainsfromFredericklL 
Ibe exclusive government of the Ve- 
ronese marches, 65. His character and 
death, 67. 

Egidio Albornoz, 116. 

ETise, princess, sister of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, invested with Uie principalily 
of Lucca, 269. 

Esle, marquis d', 53. Joins the party of 
Beatrice, wile of Charles of Aniou, 72. 

Eutenius IV., pope, 168. 
i, 256. 

LS Manfred, 
_...^ . . _._. 64. R( ■ 

with indignation the propositioi 
tlie ambassadors of Pisa and Sienna, 
66. Immorlalised . by Dante as the 
saviour of Florence, 66. 
Ferdinand I. of Naples, his character. 
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FerdioandorAragon, marriage or,Hilli 
Isabella of Castile, 309. 

Ferdinaod tlieCtillio)ic,2!3. His trea- 
cliery, S22.- 

Ferdinand of Austria, 2M. 

Ferdiaand de GoDzaga, 2&S. 

Filippo Maria, count of PaTla. He. 

FilipiM Haria Visconti, third duke of 
Milan, Iiis character, l&l. Accom- 
plishes Ibe conquest of Lombard)', 
158. Makes alliance with Joan 1). of 
Naples, and Louis 111. ofAnjou, 159. 
Dealli of, 109. 

Filippino Uoria, 249. 

Florence, the repuldic of, its judicial 
iostilutloEis, 62. The constitution of, 
100. Stale of, in 143S, 102. 

Fdroavo, battle of, 214. 

Francesco Gambacorla, i!5. 

Francesco da GonzaRa, lord of Mantua, 
in a paroxysm of raee and .icalousy, 
causes liis wife to be beheaded, 142. 

Francesco da Carrara, lord of Padua, 
133. Accepts the proffered alliance 
of Gian Gaieazzo VisconU, lil. Be- 
establislied in the sovereignty of Pa- 
dua in 1300, ISO. Carries on a war 
with Venice with the utmost valour, 
151. Thrown into prison and stran- 

S'ed, with his two eons, by order of 
e Council of Ten, ISJ. 

Francesco Carmagnola, a Piedmontese 
soldier, placed by the duke of Milan 
at the bead of his armies, 158. Ex- 
cites Ihejealousy otlheduke by the 
influence he obtained over the sol- 
diers, 160. Basely deceived by the 
Venetians, and executed between the 
two columns on the square of St. 
Mark, in 1432, IS3. 

Franceschetto Clbo, son of pope Inno- 
cent VIII., 205. 

Francesco Acciaiuolo, duke of Athens, 

188. 

Francesco Foscari.doge of Venice, |60. 
His wariike ambition, ni. Deposed 
in 1458, and died while listening to 
the tolling of the hell for the luaugu- 
ration of his successor, 180. 

Francesco Piccinino, I6S. 

Francesco de' Pazzi, 199. Francesco, 
Rinaldo, and Jacopo, esecutlon of, 
201. 

Francesco Salviati, archbishop of Pisa, 
t90. Execution of, 200. 

FraQcescoFerrucci,S5a. Deathof,256. 

Francesco Burlamachi. gonfalonier of 
Lucca, 258. Beheaded by order of 
the emperor Charles v., 259. 

FVancesco Sforza succeeds his father 
In the command of his army, 159. 
Forms an inlimale friendship with 
Cosmo de' Medici, 168. Enters with 
bis army the service ot the republic 
ofMilan,!'!. Hisperfidy,iT!. Gains 
a great and last victory over the Ve- 



netians at Caravazgio, 173. Pro- 
claimed Duke of Milan, ni. Death, 
of, 185. 

Francis II. of Carrara, 142. 

Francis of Apulia, a friar sent to Flo- 
rence by the pope to preach against 



wliicli look the name of " Paix per- 
petiielle," 239. Enters Lombardy, 
makes himself roaster of Milan, 243. 
Contracts the treaty of Amiens with 
Henry Vlll. ot England, 248. 

Francois de Bourbun enters Lombardy 
with a French army, 33 8v 

Frederick Barbarossa, duke of Swabia, 
receives the crown of Italy from 
llie Germanic diet assemlded at 
Frankfort, 25. Eaters llaly with a 
powerful German army. 25. Plun- 
ders and burns the towns of Chieri 
and Asli, 26. Crowned at Rome hj 
pope Adrian IV., 27. Summons his 
vassals at the feast of Pentecost, 
1163, to compel the submission Of 
Italy, 28. Orders the people of Lodl 
to rebuild their town, 28. Signs a 
treaty with theMilanese,29. Assem- 



bles a n 



V diet of the kingdom of 



laly at Bologna, and places Milan 
under tiie ban c' " " " 
Raises tlie siege ol 
Ireatmenl of Uie inhabitants. 30. 
Orders Milan to be razed to the 
earth, 31. Returns to his German 
dominions, 32. Re-enters Italy, 32. 
Returns to Germany to levy an 
army; marches towards Rome, 33. 
Defeats the Romans with great 
slaughter, and makes himseir mas- 
ter of Uie Leonine cily, 34. Leaves 
Rome, 34. Obliged to suspend Tor 
five years his efforts to subdue Italv, 
35. Re-enters Italy at the head or a 
formidable army, 36. Meditates a 
new attack on Milan, 38. Detennines 
to think seriously of peace ; opens 
new negotiations with the pope, 38. 
Concludes a truce of sis years with 
the Lombards; signs the peace of 
Constance, 36. Places himselfalthe 
head of the third crusade which he 
led into the East by land, and died 
the 10th of June, 1 190, of a stroke of 
apoplesv, 41. 
Frederick 11. of Germany, 45. Crowned 
at At:i-la-Chapelte, by the German 
Ghlhellnes, king of the Romans and 
Germans, 45. Receives from the pope 
the crown of the empire ; his love of 
literature; founds schools and uni- 
versllies, 49. Accused of having 
written a book against the three re- 
velations of Hoses, Jesiis, andMaho- 
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uus; ludiridgc ui, Willi lujuuua u« 

LusigDaD; excommunicated by the 
pope, 19. Re-eslablishes his pover 
tDSDullieni Italy, SI. Obliged loem- 

Klor two years In settliag nis athlrs 
1 Germany 1 returns to Italy with 
3O0OGermaBcaTa]ry,5i. Raisesihe 
siege ot Brescia, 53. Excommuai- 



cliurcli. Si, refused by the pope and 
declared ati enemy or religion, 55. 
Opposes all liis strengtli of soul 
against llie sentence pronounced 
' against tiim l>y tlie council of Lyons, 

65. Becomes suspi do us and cruel i 
confides Germany to his son Conrad, 

66. Resumes his arms at a moment 
when he was least disposed, 5H. 
Raises the siege of E^arma, 56. Dealb 

of, SB. 

Fredericic, illezitimale son of Frede- 
rickll., called hy him kingorAntioch, 
56. 

Frederick III. of Austria, vanquished 
hy Louis of Bavaria and made pri- 
soner at Mubldorf, OB. Refuses to 
acknowledge Francesco Sforza, duke 
of Milan, 171. 

Frederick da Montefeltro, duke of Ur- 
bjno, 301 . 

Frederick, king of Naples, !30. Death 
of, 332. 

Freilerick de Gonzaga, !63. 

Frencti Revolution of 179!, 366. 

Gabriel HariaViseoatt, 153. Execution 
of, 163. 

Gabrino Fondola, 149. 

Galeazzo Visconli, lord of Milan, 97. 
Deprived of his soverrignly and cast 
into a dungeon together with his sons 
and his two brothen hy Louis of Ba- 
varia iliheraled >t the iDtercessionof 
Castruccio, 103. 

Galeazxo Sforza, 18&. His character, 
I9(t. Assassinated wliile proceeding 
to the church of St. Stephen in 1176, 
107. 

Galeazzo San Severino, 3!i. 

GalMtto, Hanfredi, lord ofFaenza, 30&. 

Gaston de Foil, dukeof Nemours, 331. ' 

Gauls, the, invade Italy, and complete 
the destruction of the Lombard mo- 
narchy, 9. 

Gaullier de Bricnne, duke of Athens, 
109. HiBcharaoter,110. 

George Cagtriot, 189. 

George de Frundsberg, 247. Deatliof, 

3«. 

Ghibelines, the; conspiracy of, to re- 
cover their power m Florence, «1. 
Enter Florence, and immediately 
abolish tlie popular government, 65. 
Obtain the ascendency In Lombardy, 
70. 



Gfaiberlo da Correegio, lord of Parma, 
92. 

Giacomo del Verme, 1 13, 

Giao Galeazzo, HO, 210. * 

GianOastone, 3ST. 

Gian Maria Visconti,duke of Milan, MS. 
His ferociouscharacler, 119. Assas- 
sinated hy some Milanese nobles on 
IhciethofMay, 1113, 149. 

Gian Batlisla da Hontesecco, 199. 

Gian Lugi de Fieschj, 359. 

Gia net lino Doria, 359. 

Giano della Bella, 84. 

Gilbert de Monlpeosier, viceroy of Na- 
ples, 214. 

GinoCapponi, i&l. 

Giorgio Scall, 137. Execution of, 138. 

Giorgio Lampugnanl, |70. 

Gloiu revives the art of painting In 
Italy, 81. r- B 

Giovanni VltlanI, 81. 

Giovan di Gallura, chief of the Guelplis 
of Pisa and Sardinia, 83. 

Giovanni Agn el lo, 136. 

Giovanni da Vigna 11, 119. 

Giovanni Bentivbglio. dealb of, 115. 

Giovanni Gamhacorla, 153. 

Giovanni de' Medici, 166, 181. Receives 
a cardinal's hat from the pope, 305. 

Giovanni Borromeo, 199, 

Giovanni de' Pazzi, 198. 

Girolamo Geulile, 196. 

Girolamo Otgiali, 196. Puttothetor- 
lure for the murder of Galeaizo 
Sforza, 197. 

Girolamo Riario, IE>8. 

Girolamo Savonarola, a Dominican 
monk ofFerraraandeloquent orator i 
preaches a double retorm, religious 
and political, at Florence, 306. Sent 
for hv Lorenzo de' Medici when he 
was dying; refuses to give him abso- 
lution, 306. Promisesihe miraculous 
protection of the DivinHy, for the 
reform of the church, 315. Limils 
his efforts to the restoration of disci- 
pline j the reformation of the morals . 
of theclergy; and the recall ofprlests 
to the pracliee of the Gospel precepts, 
216. Denounced as a heretic by the 
pope, and ioterdlcled from preach- 
mg, 216. Holds up lo public repro- 
baUon the scandalous conduct of the 
pope, 316. Condemned to death by 



lies, 3IS. 

Giulianode Medici, 186. Death of, 300. 

Guihano della Rovere, 198. 

Gonzaga, marquis of Mantua, 311. 

Gonzafvo di Cordova, £32. 

Grandella, battle of, Ti. 

Gregory IX., pope, 49. Convokes a 
council at Rome of all Uie prelates 
of Christendom, 53. Death of, 61. 

Gregory X. pope, 71. 
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death, 130. 
Gregory, pope, 1&4. Deposed by llie 

tecuTnenical council at Pisa; retires 

to AragoD, 155. 
Greaada, treatv ol, 2ii. 
Guelplis and Ghit)eliaes, origin of, 33. 

UBionorthe, 34. 
GuidoNovello. T2. 
Guido de HoDterellro, 78. 
Guido della Torre, governor of Venice, 

82. 
GuiscardQ Pietro Sanla, podesti ot Flo- 

nence, t!3. 
Gulleimo della Seals, 151. 
Gulcciardlni, 257. 
UasEan Iteg, 190. 
Henry II. of Bavaria, 12. 
Henry ill. oF Italy, 13. Obliges the 

KofAe to renounce tlie riglit titey 
d In the eleclioa of popes, 14. 

Hearr IV. of llaly, compelled by Hil- 
debrand to do penance Itefore iiim 
in the open court ofCanoea, IS. 

Henry V. oC Italy, 15. 

Henry VI., emperor of Germany, mar- 
riage of, witli Constance, sole heiress 
of the Norman kings, 4i.Hisdeath,4i. 

HenrylV. orFrance,364. 

Henry, prince, son of Frederick II., it. 
Dealb of, &i. 

Henry 111. of England, 71. 

Henry VU. of Luxemboure, his cha- 
racter, 90. Crowned inlhe church 
o( St. Ambrose, 92. Receives the 
golden crownofthe empire from Die 
pope's legate, in Ihe church of St. 
Johu de Laleran, 94. Death of, fl5. 

Henry VIU. of B^gland, 232. Contracts 
lite treaty of Amims with Francis 1. 
of France, for the deliverance of the 
pope, 248. 

Henrv, duke of Brunswick, 250. 

Bensius, itlegitimale son of Frederick 
II., called liy him king oF Sardinia, 
and imperial vkar in Lombardy, 67. 
Taken prisoner by the Bolognese, and 
cMllnad in tiie palace ot the podest^ 
for life, 58. 

Hercules i., duke of Ferrara. IS5. 

Heribert, archbishop of Milan, invents 
a car in imitation of Ihe arif of al- 
liance, and causes it lo be adopted 
in Milan, II. 

Hild'ebrand,bu^ atSoaooin Tuscany; 
sent by his convent lo pursue bis 
studies al Cluny, Id France; under- 
takes lo reform the church, 14. Pro- 
hibits Ibe prjesU from marrying ; 
concentrates all the poner of Ihe 
churcliin Ihepope, IS. Ascendsthe 
papal chair in 10T3, taking the name 
ofGregoi^ VH., IS. 

Honorius Ul., pope, 48. 

Hononus IV., pope, 78. 

Hugo de Mon^ada, Tin. 



Ibraliiv. sulian, 265. 

Innocent 11., pope, 3b. 

lnnocentHI,pepe,MEcbaracler; founds 
the Iwo mendicant orders of Fran- 
ciscans and Dominicans, and confides 
lo them Uie fearful powen of ttie 
Inquisition, which he mstituted, 45. 
Rouses the fanatics of France lo ex- 
terminate the Alblgenses, 46. Death 
oi; 4S. 

Innocent IV., pope, S*. Opens in Ihe 
convent of St. Just, al Ijons, the 
council of the universal church; ob- 
tains from them a sentence oi ex- 
communication agaiost Frederick II., 
&5. Sends the cardinal Octavian 
degli Ubaldinl lo the Guelpb cities, 
lo engage Ihem to pursue tWr vic- 
tory, and punish the imperial parly 
for their revolt against the church 
57. Enters UUao on the dealh of 
Frederick II. with alt the pomp of 
a triumph, SO. 

Innocent VI., pope, liS. Death of, liS. 

Innocent VI I., pope, 154. 

Innocent VUI., pope, 205. 

lonocenzio Cotta, 170. 

Isabella of Castile, marriage of, with 
Ferdinand of Aragon, 209. 

Istria and Dalmatia make alliance wilh 
Venice, ao. 

Italy, slate of, in the middle ages, i. 
Invaded by the French. German, and 
Spanish nations, 4. Population of, 
at the fall of the Roman empire in 
fifth century, S. Prosperous stale of, 
during the entire ages of Trajan and 
the Anlonines, T. Invaded ny bar- 
barians, 7. Invaded by the Oslmi- 
Soths, under TtKodorlc, 8. Invaded 
y the Gauls, 9. Stale of, from the 
fall of the ancient Roman empire to 



.... ^ over of Ihe revived a 
pire lo the Germans, 10. Government 
of, towards the beginning o( the 
twelfth century, 23. Review of, from 
the invasion of Olbo the Great to 
the death of Frederick, 50. Progress 
of Ihe arls, sciences, and lilerature 
In, 80. Revival of letters in. 112. 
Slate of the church in the fifleealh 
century, 147. Threatened by Ihe 
Turks, ITS. Invaded1>y Charles VIll. 
of France, 209. 

Jacomo Piccinluo, IS8. 

Jacopo de' Qiissolari, r«-eGtablishes a 
republican govemmentatPavia, Il4. 
His character, lie. HisdeaUi, HI. 

Jacopo Applano, 143. 

Jacopo Foscari, son of Ihe doge ofVe- 
nice, 179. Death of, 180. 

Jacopo Plccinl no, i8i. 

Jacopo de' Paul, 199. Elxecution of, 
201. 
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James U). de Lusigean, king olCypnt, 

190. 
James de Lutigoan, sod of Itie fornix, 

f90. 

Jaques, count de ta Harche, I&9. 

Jaques Pierre, 264. 

Jerome Moron6, cliaBcellor of tlie dulie 
of Milan, 3t4. 

JoBD, wife of Andrew Icing of Hungar}', 
consents to tiie murder of lierlius- 
liaod, and marnes Iter cousin Louis, 
the instigator of tlie niurder, 118. 
Proteclspope Clement VII., 131. Es- 
communicaled and dejio^d bv pope 
Urban VI., 133. Surrenders hereeif 
lo Charles of Durazio, who causes 
her to be smoltiered under a feather 
bed 132. 

Joan II. , qiieen of Naplec; her character, 
167. Her death, 169. 

John da Prncida, 76. Vtstsin disguise 
the Two Sicilies, to rft-anima(e Uie 
zeal of the GhitieliDee, 76. 

John XXII., pope, M. His profligate 
character, 96. Deathof, 108. 

Jobn, king of Bohemia, lOS. 

John, arcbhishop of Milan, succeeds 
Luchlno in the sevefeignty of Milan, 
121. Receives from the pope the 
lief of Bologna, on condition of his 

Sajing himan annual Iriltute of 1 2,oOO 
oriDs, 132. Deathof, 124. 

iahn Visconti da' Olegglo, 122. 

JolmHatrkwood, 126. 

John XXin., pope, deposed by 4lie 
cooBcil of Constance, 167. 

John, king of Navarre, ISO. 

John, duke of Calabria, leo. 

John Sobleski, king of Poland, 365. 

Josoplial Barbaro, 190. 

Julius II., pope, 235. His chartcler, 
227. Accomplishes a league agaiost 
France, wliicfa was called Holy, 231. 
Death of, 234. 

Julius Cesar Vacbero, execution of, 260. 

Ladlslaus, king of Naples, lakes dog- 
ses^on of nearly all the stales of (he 
church, 155. Character of, 155. 
DeaUi of, 157. 

Lamba Doria, 93. 

La ndo, count, 120. 

U Palisse. 322. 

Lautrec, maTBhal, persists in reducing 
Naples by blockade, 349. His dealh, 
360. 

Leo III., pope, 13. 

Leo d^Perego, a Dominican friar, 50. 

Leo K., pope. His reign and cliaracler, 
235. Signs a treaty, by which >lie 
restores Parma and Placentla lo tbe 
French, 336. induces Francis I. of 
France t« sacrifice Uie liberties of 
the Galilean church, 339. Refuses 
perniitskM lo lEie Florentines lo re- 
oslatiUsh their republic, 340. Death 
of, 341. 



Lionel, duke of Ferrara, 1 9b . 
Lombards, the, invade Italy, and de- 
stroy the monarchy of the Ostrogoths, 
8. Found a city in northern Italy, . 
of which Pavia i*as the capital, and 
insouUiers Italy the duchy ofBene- 
ventum, S. Conquer the exarchate 
of Ravenna and the Penlapolis, and 
demand tbal these provinces should 
be restored to Rome, 9. 

Lombardy the leagueof, 34. 

Lorenzo Ridoin, 160. 

LoreoEO de' Medici 186. Abandoned 
by Ilaly. places his hopes in France, 
203. Si^s a treaty with the king 
of Naples, 303. RIs administration, 
21)6. His death 20G. 

Louis IV. of Bavaria, successor of 
Heory VU . , emperor of Germany, 96. 
Receives the iron crown at Hllafl, 
102. Proceeds to Rome ; crowned 
in the Vatican, 163. Returns toGer- 
many, carrying with him the con- 
tempt and detestation of the Italians, 
103. 

Louis, king of Hungary, called tbe 
Great, 118. Death of, 132. 

Louis ofTarento, 118. 

Louis n. of Aniou, disputes the throne 
of Naples with Ladislaus, 156. 

Louis III. of Anion, 159. -'^- 1 

Louis XI. of France, tn.iOS. 

Louis XIL ofFrance, 219 Arrives in 
Italy, 321 . Enters Milan, saluted by 
tbe people as duke of Milan, 221. 
Signs the treaty of Blols, 324. Con- 
voKes, in concert with HaximiliM, 
an cecumenical council against the 
pope, 331 . Attacked by Henry VTH. 
of England; obliged to recall his 
troops from Ilaly, 2B3. 

Louis XIV. ofFrance, 261. 

Louis de la Tremouille, 331, 238. 

Louisa of Savoy, regent ofFrance, 324, 

Lucas Pitii, gonfalonier of Florence, 
IBS. Builds the magttiflcent palace 
which (tow forms the residence of 
Uie grand dukes, 164. 

Luchino Visconti, 121. 

Luoian Doria, 133. 

Ludovlcn Sforia, sumamed the Moor, 
203. Made regent of the duchy of 
Milan, 209. Contracts altianceswith 
the Venetians, the pope, the king of 
Spain, and Maii'mihan, 211. His 
dealh, 221 . 

Uiigi Guicclardini, 186. 

Luigi Loredano, 180, 

Macchlavelli, 286. Death of, 264. 

Margaret of Austria signs the league of 
Cambray 228, 261 ■ 

Mahomet II. ^gna a treaty of peace 
with the Venetian ambassador, 188. 
Charges his grimd vtzler Achmel 
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378 iNb 

Giedik jo aUempt a landing lo Italj 

which b^ effects, and makes tilmseii 

maBter ot OlraDto, !03. 
Halatesta IV., oae of Uie princes at 

Rimini, 23T . 
Halalesla Baglioni, 2bi. 
Uanrred, naiural son o! FredericJt H., 

recoverg the kiQEdom ol'llal}' from 
J Innocent 60. Killed on tlie 

Jeld of battle in Ihe plain of Gran- 

della, near Benevento, li. 
Maria Thereu of Austria, 261. 
Maigaret of Ai^on, 209. 



Eff, 



Mariano di, Ghmazzano, . 



friar 



goTernmeut, 131. Exiled from Flo- 
rence,! 38. 
Milan, flouri^lDg state of. In the lime 
of Ihe Roman empire, e. Rased Ihe 
town of Lodi, and obliged the lawn 
ofComo to destroy Its rorlificalioBs, 
24. Siege of, 29. The lown of, rased 
lo the ground b; order of Frederick 
Barbarossa,31. Rebuilt,34. TheKa- 
viglio Grande of, begun inin9j re- 
sumed in 12S7, and terminated ui a 
few years aHer, 80. Revival of the 
republic of; no. Coniiuered by Ibe 
French, 221. .. 



ualiseshimMlfhyhiBzealiDoppoung HonlCerral, marquis de, 116, 121 



Savonarola, !1(. 

Harigoano, marquis de, 258. 

Marino Faliero, elected tui 
Andrea Dandolo in llie ducal chair 
of Venice, i!3. Arresled by the 
Council of Ten, and beheaded, 12*. 

Harlia IV., pope, excommunicates Mi- 
chael Paleologus, the Greek emperor, 
76. Death 01,78. - 

Martin delta Torre, elected podesti of 
Milan in ns6, 60. 

Martin Remardmi,ganfaloDiear of Luc~ 
ca, 259. 

Martin Luiber, 216. 

Mary of Burgundy, 223. 

Maslino della Scab succeeds in obtain- 
iag the surrender of Lucca lo him- 
«eif, 107. 

MallluaE Corvlnus, the liberator ot 
Hungary, 189. Engaged b^ pope 
Pius II. to turn bU arms against the 
king of Bohemia, 189.. 

Malilda, couDless, 24. 

Matteo Viscontl exiled by [he lords of 
Placentia and Parma j recalled by 



Honza, the baltle or,l&B. 

Moriale,theFriar,120. 

Napoleon della Torre, chief ot Ihe re- 

Sublic of Milan, taken prisoner by 
thoVlsconti, archbishop of Milan, 75. 
Napoleon Bonaparte gains the victory 
of Monle Nolle over the Piedraontese 
andAustriaas) obliges the Genoese 
to adopi Uie name of the Llgurian re- 

£ublic, 202. Defeals the archduke 
harlesatlagliamenlo, 267. Declares 
war against Venice, signs the treaty 
of CampoFonnio, 268. 
NeriCapponi, 182. 

Nicholas 111., pope, undertakes to bum- 
ble Cliarles of Anjou, and lb support 
IheGhibelineparly; exacts from blm 
Uiat he stiould renounce the lille of 
imperial vicar, and resign the tiUe 
of senator of Rome, 74. Sends a le- 
gate lo Romagna to compel Boiogna 
and alltheGuelphrepubilcstorecaR 
the GbibeliDes, and establirii peaee 
throughout Uie province, ^&. Deatb 
of. 76. 
Benry II., and restored to absolute Nicholas IV., pope, 79. 
power, 92. His character; in bU Nicholas V., pope, biszeal for the pro- 
......... — ,._ ... _■ _.„,.„„ gress of aucieul literature; hiscba- 



NicoloPisani, 123. 

Nicolo I>iccuiino succeeds Braccio in 
command of tbe FloTeuUne army, 

159. 

Nlcolo d'Esle, 106. 



ir with the Lombard Guelphs takes 
po§Beselon of Pavia, Torlona, and 
Alexandria, 97 . Compels Philip di 
Valols to retreat from Italy ; abdi- 
cates in favour of his son Galeazzo ; 
dies on the 21d of June, 1332, OT. 

Matteo Palmieri, I8fl. ._ 

Maximilian, emperor of Germany, 209. Nicolo Gapponi, 2S4. 
^gnsatrucewilhLouLsXII.ofl^ance, Nicolo da Cizano, 166. 
219- RaisestbesiegeofPadu3,229. Octavian de Ubaldlni, cardinal, sent as 
Abandons Ihe French to their ene- legate by the pope to theGuelph cities 
mies, 232. Asserts his rights on Ve- lo engage them to punish the tmpe- 
ronaaud Vicenza,237. Death of,240. rial party for tlioir revolt against the 

Maximilian Sforza re-establislied on church, 67. 
the tbroneof bis ancestors, 238. Ab- Odoacer, of the nation of Heruli, chief 
dicales the sovereignty for a revenue of llie mercenaries who served In 
of 3Q,000 crowns, secured to him Italy, deposes tbe emperor; takes 



n France, 239. 
Heloria,the battle of, 82. 
Michael Angelo, SO, 254. 
Michael Paleologus, Ibe Greek empe^ 



himselfihe title otking; dislHbules 
amongst bis soldiers one third of (be 
I. ..J .., ^j^g ,„og[ fertile peo^nce, 8. 
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puif of ad?enturerB iatv ludj, i 

Elected pi)p£,talteBUieDaaie oft _ , 

mentVlL, 13). EiUbllshes bis court nicatesllie Venetians: liiidealb, 201.] 



at NapleSj his death, I3i. Soliman invades Austria, 

R(ri»erL4ippolliied elector palatine of Spaleto, duke of, 47. 

GermaD; va tlie deposllioQ of Wen- Slepben 11., pop«,coarerao!i theprlnces 

ceslBin, m. or the Franlfstbedigoil; of patricians, 

. noceAecca, the battle of, 157. I3. 

Itoderic Borgia, 210. - StepbanoPorcari, a RomaD noble, 176. 

Rodolph of Hapsbnrg, founder of the . Exiled at Bologna by the pcme, and 

houce of AuElria; elected king of afterwards bansed from thebaUle- 

Gennany,'*. Persuaded by Uie pope menlsorihecasQeofSt.^gelo, 177. 

10 confirm the charters of Louis le Stefoao di Bagnone, 300. 

Debonnalre and Olho I., 74. Sletano Colonna, 2Ba. 

Roger, king ot the Two Sicilies, be- St Pol, count de. 250. 

sieges Naples, 31. Taddeo de Pepoli takes possession of 

Rome.popidatlonoftntbeflnhcentuiT, the sovereigntT of Bologna; makes 

6. Becomes again the capital of the allfaoce with the Ghibelines, 108. 

empire, 13. A republic constituted Tagliacozza, battle of, 73. 

at, 48. Sai^ of, 147. Teodori Bnssi, 170. 

Saint Peter Mart;r, 50. Theodoric, 8/ 

Saint Louis, 74. Toledo Don Pedro di, governor of Hi- 

Salvestro de' Medici, made gonfalonier tan, 264. 

of Florence by lot, 136. Passes a Tomaso degli Albini, iM. 

Ian to suspend the proceeding sailed Tomaso Soderlni, IS6. 

~ admonition wliich Albizii directed Tortona, siege oF, 26. 

againsttheparlj, ise. Trivuliio, marshai, 239. 

Salveatrq de' Gath, lord of Viteriio, ar- Ugotino BuzzaclicriBn de Simondi, 64. 

rested bj Louis of Bavaria, and put Ugolinn, count, named bf the Pisaas 

tothe torture, toforce him to reveal captain -general for ten j'ears, S3. 

the place where he bad his concealed Deathof, 33. 

treasure, 103. Uguccione dSi Faggiuola, 98. 

Salucee, marquis de, aso. Urban IV., pope. 



Anji 



iriy of Bea^ice, v 



San BonitaciD, count di, 53. Joins ibe Urban V., pope, 129. Rjs death, 129. 

■ '" ■■ wife of Charles of Urban VI., pope, ISi. 
Urban VIl., pope, 131. 

Santi Cascese, received as Ibe head of Urbino, the duke of, 2i6. 

the Bolognese republic, 172. Valentioa Visconti, 170. 

Saracens, the, establish colonies in Si- Venice, the doge of, takes (he title ol 

' Sanlmla, attacked bj the nsans in the 
year 1017} completely conquered in 



SfonaAttendolo.apeasantorCotlgnola Vierl de Gercht, 96. 

inHomagna, dlstmguished for prodi- Tittelleschi, the palriareh, prime mi- 

gious strength of bodv and undaunt- nisler to pope Eugenius IV., 176. 

ed courage { equally distinguished hi Viltor Pisaui, I33. 

military Eacttcs, (66. Hakes himself Wenceslaussucceedshis father, Charles 

master of Rome, 157. Bromied al IV., emperor of Germany, 132. in- 

the passage of the Pescara, i£9. stalled duke of Milan and count of 

Silveslro Harruffl. arrested; led to Pavia, 144. 

prison, 218. Condemned lodeatbby Werner, 120. 

the judges despatched from Rome Wiiiiam the Norman, king of the Two 

by the pope; barned alive on the Sicitles, contracts an alliance with 

33d of Hay, t49B, 21S. pope Alexander III., and arats the 

Sixtus IV., pope, his dissolute charac- whole of southern lialy against Fre- 

ler, J9g. I>romises all the pontiacal denck Barbarossa, 33. 

forces to restore liberty to Florence William Brusalo, 91. 

by Idlliiu the two brolhers Medici, WInsberg, battle al3i. 

m. Fulminates a ball against Lo- Worms, the diet of, 16. 

renio de' Hedici, fat baving^haoged Wurmser. general, 267. 

UiearchUsbapo[f!lsa,2ei.^ngages Yolanda de Liisi^aa, heiress of Ibe 

UieSwissoftb«canloflofUrit«de- kingdom of Jerusalem, marriage of, 

dare war ^^esl the duchess of Ml- with Frederick II., tS. 

THE END. 
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